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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 











This Library was established in 1842, to promote the more 
general circulation of the best Works in History, Biograpny, 
RELIGION, PuinosopHy, TRAVEL, and ADVENTURE, and the 
Higher Class of Fiction. From its commencement, books of 
every shade of opinion, on all subjects of importance, have 
been liberally provided for the use of Subscribers ; and it now 
furnishes constant supplies of the best Literature to nearly 
every Town and Village in the Kingdom. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, THREE GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 





MUDIE’S ASSORTED LIBRARIES. 


These Libraries are selected from C. E. Mupin’s large and 
varied stock, and are designed to furnish good and interesting 
Literature, on a new plan, for Sea-side Libraries, Warehouses, 
Factories, and Village Reading-Rooms. 


Lists, with full Particulars, will be ready early in July. 





Lists of the principal New Works and New Editions at present in Circulation, 
with Catalogues of Surplus Copies of recent Works withdrawn for Sale, will be for- 
warded, postage free, on application. 








CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


New Oxford Street, London; Cross Street, Manchester; and 
New Street, Birmingham, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——@————— 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 





Early in July will be published, in Three Volumes, post 8vo, 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 





MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 





Early in July will be published, in Three Volumes, post 8vo, 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


Wira Ittusrrations By GILBERT. 





This day is published, in post 8vo, 10s. 6d., with Illustrations, 


A CRUISE in the CLAYMORE on the COAST of SYRIA 
DURING THE PRESENT TROUBLES. By Mrs, Harvey of Ickwei-Burt- 





This day is published, in post 8vo, 6s., 


FORAYS among SALMON and DEER. By J. Conway. 





Early in July will be published, post 8vo, with a Portrait, a Second Edition, with 
considerable Additions, 


THE THREE GATES. In Verse. By Cuauncy Hare 


TOWNSHEND. 





New Serial by Mr. Anthony Trollope. With Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 
This day is published, Part V., price 1s., of 
ORLEY FARM. A Tale. By Antuony Troutopz, Author 


of “ Framley Parsonage,” “ Dr. Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers,” &c. 





This day is published, price 7s. 6d. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. Vol. II. With the original II- 


lustrations, Forming the New Volume of the “ Illustrated Library Edition of Mr. 
Charles Dickens’s W orks.” 








CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, 
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NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


This day is published, in imperial folio, half-bound in Russia or Morocco, price 
51, 15s, 6d., the 


ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 


IN 4 SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS, 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., 
Geographer to the Queen for Scotland, Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” the “ Dictionary 
of Geography,” &c. 
Beautifully Engraved and Coloured by W. & A. K. Jonnston. 


WITH A COMPLETE INDEX TO EACH MAP, 
CONTAINING REFERENCES TO NEARLY 150,000 PLACES IN THIS ATLAS, © 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


if 
GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting the Actual 
and Comparative Extent of all the Countries in the World, with their present Poli- 
tical Divisions. A new and enlarged Edition. 25 Maps, including a Map of Pales- 
line, and enlarged Maps of Scotland, Ireland, and Switzerland. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 











Il. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, 
the Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Metecrology, and Natural History. 
A new and enlarged Edition. 20 Maps, including coloured Geological Maps of Europe, 
and of the British Isles. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

Ill. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans 
of all the important Countries and Localities referred to by Classical Authors; accom- 
panied by a pronouncing Index of Places, by T. Harvey, M.A., Oxon. A new and 
revised Edition. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


Iv. 
ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hind, Esq., F.R.AS., &c. With Notes and 
Descriptive Letterpress to each Plate, embodying all recent Discoveries in Astronomy. 
18 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


v. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
GEOGRAPHY, for the Use of Junior Classes. A new and cheaper Edition, 20 
Maps, including a Map of Canaan and Palestine, Half-bound, 5s. 





Companion to Keith Johnston’s School Atlases. 





Just published, 


MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, AND POLITICAL. 
On a New Plan, embracing a complete development of the River-Systems of the Globe. 
By the Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, F.R.G.S, 
In feap. 8vo, price 7s., pp. 712. 


“In the two essential points of completeness and compactness, this is by far the best 
geographical Manual with which we are acquainted. It fully deserves, and we heartily 
hope that it will meet with, a success commensurate with the vast amount of time and 
labour which he must have expended on its compilation.” —Spectator. 








WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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Just published, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
TANNHAUSER;; °7, the Battle of the Bards. A Poem. By NEVILLE 


TEMPLE and Epwarp TREVOR. 


“Tt is seldom that any thing so good is published. The Songs of the Bards are perhaps not quite up to 
the level of the narrative, but the narrative is almost uniformly impressive and poetical. We hope that 
two writers who can do so much may follow up their present success with further efforts in the future.’’— 
Saturday Review. 

‘Tt is a relief to alight now and then on a poem which is distinguished as much by its simplicity as by 
its depth, and in which one idea is embodied and set forth humanly. ‘ Tannhduser’ fully answers this 
description, and is further enjoyable in that the idea round which it centres is noble, and the music in 
which it is sung most harmonious. .. . . Take it for all in all, we have not looked upon its like for some 
time.” —Literary Gazette. 





This day, Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 16s. 
LA BEATA. A Novel. By Tuomas ApoLpuus TROLLOPE. 


** ¢La Beata’ is a novel of which there is nothing to say but what is good. It is a charming story, and, 
though the theme is as old as the world, it has the eternal and ever-renewed freshness of life itself. The 
story required to be very skilfully handled ; and, in his management of poor Beata, the author has shown 
himself an artist as well as a thorough gentleman. It is a story in which the narrator reveals himself and 
his own nature more than the incidents and characters with which he has to deal. Asa picture of Italian 
domestic and interior life and manners it is excellent.”—Atheng@um. 

‘“*Mr. Adolphus Trollope has written a most charming tale—one which most persons will read with 
tears, aud which none but a person utterly devoid of feeling can peruse without being deeply affected... . 
We know of no more charming, tender, and pathetic story than that of ‘ La Beata.’”—London Review. 





2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME. Essays from the “ Revue des Deux 


Mondes.” By Atrnonse Esqurros, Translated and edited by LascEttes WraxaLL. 


“(M. Esquiros himself is a sort of a French Washington Irving, in his zealous pursuit and his cordial 
appreciation of the latent characteristics of English life; though at the same time that he views English 
manners and institutions sympathetically, even those that dissent from him must allow that he judges 
them with a frank independence. ...... We can go further with M. Esquiros in desiring that a better 
agreement on the spirit of the institutions which rule civil life, will tend to approximate the character and 
genius of the two peoples still nearer; and as his own book is unquestionably an effort in this direction, it 
has our warmest sympathy and our cordial approbation.”— Times, May 25, 1861. 


** It will be inferred, from our notice of ‘The English at Home,’ that, with no pretensions to a really 
philosophical treatment, the subject has been handled cleverly, amusingly, and reflectively. The author 
has limited himself to the outward forms and surroundings of English life, painting what he has seen, 
what has interested himself, and what is likely to interest others, with rare fidelity, and great descriptive 
power. The motive which has animated him in the composition of his Essays is the high and honourable 
one of assisting to remove prejudice and enlighten ignorance, and thus to render the two foremost empires 
of the earth as majestic in their friendship as they have been magnificent in their rivalry. A task so 
generously undertaken, and so conscientiously executed, deserves the double success, material and moral, 
which we desire to predict for it.”—Spectator. 

“We have given but a slight idea of the fund of entertainment contained in these spirited volumes, 
and must conclude by recommending them to the perusal of all who wish to hear what a discriminating 
and patriotic Frenchman has to say to his own countrymen of their ancient enemy and their present ally.” 
—Economist. 





New Sporting Novet. Third Edition. Post 8vo, 9s. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH; or, How Mr. Sawyer went to the 
Shires. 


“‘ From the very beginning of the hero’s adventures a certain interest is experienced which never falls 
off, and the only annoyance felt is that the visit of Mr. Sawyer to the Shires terminates so soon. Indeed, 
the fault here perceptible may with equal truth be urged against Major White Melville in some of his 
previous writings, his finishing being too abrupt.”—Press. 

‘¢ We detect the hand of a master. He modestly calls it a ‘sketch,’ and dedicates it to ‘the first flight 
in all countries,’ of whom he isa ‘humble admirer.’ But it is one of those sketches that bear looking 
into better than many a finished picture, in which the foreground and the middle-distance are boldly and 
clearly preserved, and the background filled in with no careless hand. . .. . . No man can read this book 
without remarking on one great excellence—the utter absence of that gross exaggeration which disfigures 
almost every writer on such subjects.”—Bailey’s Monthly Magazine. 
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A MANUAL OF BOTANY. By ROBERT BENTLEY, F.LS., 
Professor of Botany, King’s College, and to the Pharmaceutical Society. With nearly 
1200 Engravings on Wood. F cap. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

THE GENEALOGY OF CREATION, newly translated from 


the Unpointed Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesis ; showing the general Scientific 
Accuracy of the Cosmogony of Moses and the Philosophy of Creation. By Henry 
= ge M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 8vo, 
cloth, 14s. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMISTRY, including the Practice of the 


Collodion Process. By T. Frepertck Harpwicn, late Lecturer on Photography at 
King’s College, London. Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE EASTERN OR TURKISH BATH: its History, Revival 
: 4 a Application to the Purposes of Health. By Erasmus Wi11soy, F.R.S. 
“cap. 8vo, 2s. 

ON EPILEPTIC AND OTHER CONVULSIVE AFFECTIONS 


of the NERVOUS SYSTEM. By Cuartes Brann Rancuirre, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeutics, at the Westminster 
Hospital. Third Edition (Incorporating the Gulstonian Lectures for 1860). Post 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


INFANT FEEDING AND ITS INFLUENCES ON LIFE; or, 


the Causes and Prevention of Infant Mortality. By Cuartes H, Rovuru, M.D., 
Physician to the Samaritan Hospital. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“ Dr. Routh has done well in calling general attention to the fact of excessive infant 
mortality, in attempting to point out the causes, and in suggesting the prevention of it. 
He has, as we all well know, paid much attention to this subject, and at various times 
given the Profession useful hints in reference to the feeding of children.”—Medical Times 
and Gazette. 


POPULAR MEDICAL SERIES FOR GENERAL READERS. 


Price of each Volume, 2s. 6d. 


ADVICE TO A WIFE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HER OWN HEALTH. 
By Pye Henry Cuavasse, F.R.C.S. 

ADVICE TO A MOTHER ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HER OFFSPRING. 
By Pye Henry Cuavasseg, F.R.C.S. 


THE STOMACH AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. By Sir James Eyre, M.D. 
HEALTHY SKIN AND HAIR. By Erasmus Witson, F.R.S. 

DEFECTS OF SIGHT. By T. Wuarron Jongs, F.R.S. 

DISEASES OF THE THROAT AND LUNGS. By Samuer Fenwick, M.D. 


HEALTH AND DISEASE, INCONNECTION WITH THE GENERAL PRIN- 
CIPLES OF HYGIENE. By Lionet J. Beare, M.R.C.S. 


HEADACHES: THEIR CAUSES AND THEIR CURE. By Henry G. Waicurt, 


HOW TO PREVENT SUDDEN DEATH. By A. B. Granvittz, F.R.S. 

HUFELAND’S ART OF PROLONGING LIFE, Edited by Erasmus Witson, F.R.S. 

NERVOUS DISEASES, LIVER AND STOMACH COMPLAINTS. By G. 
Rosert Rowe, M.D. 

SEA-BATHING AND SEA-AIR. By Grorce Hartwie, M.D. 

THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. By Georce Hartwie, M.D. 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE TEETH. By Henry Jorpan, 








JOHN CHURCHILL, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





OURSELVES, OUR FOOD, AND OUR PHYSIC. By Bey- 


JAMIN Ripce, M.D. In fcap. 8vo, 4s, 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By Watrer Wuirs. Fourth 


Edition. Post 8vo, with Map, 4s. 


A LONDONER’S WALK TO THE LAND’S END AND A 
go eden SCILLY ISLES. By Watrer Wuire. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, with Maps, 4s. 

PRACTICAL MILITARY SURVEYING AND SKETCH- 


ING. By Captain Drayson, R.A. With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. For Schools and Families. By 
A. F. Foster, late Assistant~Commissioner on Education. With Eighty-seven Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THE THRESHOLD OF CHEMISTRY. By C. W. Heaton. 


With numerous Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


ONE OF THEM. By Cuarues Lever. In One Vol. Demy 
8vo. With 30 Illustrations by Puiz. 16s. 

THE ISLAND OF THE SAINTS: a Pilgrimage through 
Ireland. By Jutius Ropenserc. Translated by Lascentes WrAxALL. One Vol. 
Post 8vo, 9s. 


ROMAN CANDLES. Post 8vo, 8s. 
PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL THE FRIAR. A Story 


of an Interdict. By Tuomas Apotpaus TRoLiope. Post 8vo, with a Portrait, 12s. 


THE MIND OF SHAKSPEARE, By the Rey. A. A. Morcan. 


Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDMUND 


BURKE. By Tuomas Macxnicut. Three Vols. Demy 8yo, 2. 10s, 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. By Cuartszs 


Dickens. Post 8vo, 6s. 


COSTUME IN ENGLAND. By F. W. Farrnotr. A New 


Edition, with Additions and upwards of 700 Woodcuts by the Author. Crown 8vo, 16s. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF REVOLUTION; in a Series of 


Letters from Florence. Reprinted from the Atheneum. With a Sketch of Subse- 
quent Events up to the Present Time. By Turoposia TRoLLopE. Pest 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. By 


Antuony Trottope. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo, 9s. 


OVER THE STRAITS; a Visit to Victoria. By Loutsa 
ANNE ae Authoress of “* Our Home in Tasmania.” Post 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions, 9s. 

CHAMOIS-HUNTING IN THE MOUNTAINS OF BA- 


VARIA. By Cuartes Boner. With Illustrations. New Edition, with Additions. 
Post 8yvo, 10s. ° 
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MESSRS. J. H. AND J. PARKER’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


OXFORD, anv 377 STRAND, LONDON. 





PASS and CLASS; an Oxford Guide Book through the Courses of Litere 
Humaniores, Mathematics, Natural Science, and Law and Modern History. By 
Montagu Burrows, M.A. Second Edition, with some of the latest Examination 
Papers, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of ELOCUTION considered in Refe- 
rence to the Various Professions; being the substance of a Course of Introductory 
Lectures delivered at Oxford, by permission of the Rev. the Vice-Chancellor, during 
Michaelmas Term 1860. By Cuas. J. PLumprre, Esq. In feap. 8vo, cloth lettered, 
price 28. 6d. 


MEMOIR of JOSHUA WATSON. Edited by Edward Churton, Arch- 


deacon of Cleveland. In Two Vols, post 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, price 15s. 


ST. PAUL in BRITAIN; or, the Origin of British as opposed to Papal 
Christianity. By the Rev. R. W. MORGAN, Author of “ Verities of the Church.” 
“‘The Churches of England and Rome,” “ Christianity and Infidelity intellectually 
contrasted,” &c. In crown 8vo, price 4s. cloth. 


SCEPTICISM and REVELATION. By Henry Harris, B.D., Rector of 
Winterbourne-Basset, Wilts; and late Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
In crown 8vo, limp cloth, price 3s, 
Just published, 8vo, price 3s. 
A LETTER on the INSPIRATION of HOLY SCRIPTURE, addressed to 
a Student. By Wittiam SEWELL, D.D., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 


University of a" 
w ready, post 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN VESTIGES of CREATION. By William Sewell, D.D., late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 


Just published, 8vo, sewed, price 2s. 6d. 
The REVIEWERS REVIEWED and the ESSAYISTS CRITICISED: an 


Analysis and Confutation of each of the Seven “* Essays and Reviews.” (Reprinted 
from the Literary Churchman.) 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
LECTURES on MODERN HISTORY, delivered in Oxford, 1859—61. By 


Gotpwin Smitu, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By 
Joun Henry Parker, F.S.A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with 170 Illus- 
trations, and a Glossarial Index. In fcap. 8vo, cloth lettered, price 5s. 

In Four Vols. 8vo, with 400 Engravings, and a General Index, price 3/. 12s, 


SOME ACCOUNT of DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, with 


Numerous I/lustrations of Existing Remains from Original Drawings. From William 
I. to Henry VIII. By the late T. Hupson Turner and J. H. Parker, F.S.A. 


ESSAY on the MILITARY ARCHITECTURE of the MIDDLE AGES. 
Translated from the French of M. VroLtEt-LeE-Dvuc, by M. Macpermort, Esq., Archi- 
tect. With 151 Original French Engravings. In 8vo, price 21s., cloth. 


Just published, the Second (and concluding) Volume, the Fourteenth Century ; with Sup- 
plement comprising the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. Two Vols., 
medium 8vo, price 1/, 12s. in cloth, extra gilt tops, 


ANCIENT ARMOUR and WEAPONS in EUROPE; from the Iron Period 
of the Northern Nations to the End of the Seventeenth Century. With Illustrations 
from Contemporary Monuments. By Joun Hewitt, Member of the Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain. The First Volume, containing the Period to the End of 
the Thirteenth Century, price, 18s.; or, the Three Volumes complete, 27. 10s. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
STANDARD EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 


These Volumes are handsomely printed in Crown 8vo., and published at 5s. each. 





a 
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Just Published, 


TILBURY NOGO; 
OR, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL MAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DIGBY GRAND.” 








ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S CASTLE RICHMOND. A Novel. 2d Edition. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE. A Novel. 5th Edition. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE BERTRAMS. A Novel. 5th Edition. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. 4th 
Edition. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN. 3¢é 
Edition. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. With Illustrations by 
the Author. 38d Edition. 

ALBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 2d Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 


MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH. 4th Edition. 

G. A. SALA’S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. With some London Scenes 
they Shine upon. 2d Edition. 

W. H. WILLS’S OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM “ HOUSEHOLD 
WORDS.” 

ROBERT-HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS: Ambassador, Author, and Conjuror. Writ- 
ten by Himself. 3d Edition. 

MISS MULOCH’S HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 6th Edition. 


MR. CHARLES LEVER'S WORKS. 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE. 











This Edition is handsomely printed in Crown Octavo. 
EACH VOLUME CONTAINS EIGHT ENGRAVINGS BY H. K. BROWNE. 
Bound in Cloth, price 4s, 
JACK HINTON. 4s. 
TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” In 2 Vols. 8s. 
HARRY LORREQUER. 4s. 
CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. In 2 Vols. 8s. 
THE O’DONOGHUE. 4s. 
THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. In 2 Vols. 8s. 
ROLAND CASHEL. In 2 Vols. 8s. 
THE DALTONS. In 2 Vols. 8s. 
THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. In 2 Vols. 8s. 
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Just published, in crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE DIVINE COVENANTS: 


THEIR NATURE AND DESIGN ; 
OR, THE COVENANTS CONSIDERED AS SUCCESSIVE STAGES IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE DIVINE PURPOSES OF MERCY. 


By JOHN KELLY or Liverpoot. 
(Being the Congregational Lecture for 1860.) 


“, , . » Wegive an honest and cordial welcome to the able volume by Mr. Kelly. 
It is a solid and instructive piece of theological literature. We sincerely thank Mr. Kelly 
for the careful and instructive treatment which he has given his theme, and trust that his 
book will have a reception such as its solid merits deserve.”"—Evangelical Magazine. 

“ Besides fulfilling the purpose of the Congregational Lecture, as an * Academical Pre- 
lection’ on its great subject, Mr. Kelly’s work has the plainness and practicalness suited to 
a wide and useful popular impression.” —Nonconformist. 

“ As an author, Mr. Kelly is remarkable for lucidity of thought, simplicity of expression, 
and power of ratiocination, His book will do more than all its predecessors on the same 
subject to direct the perplexed to a complete understanding of the important question.’’— 
Glasgow Examiner. 





DR. PYE SMITH’S THEOLOGICAL LECTURES. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, in One large Volume, 8vo, price 15s. cloth, 


FIRST LINES OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


By JOHN PYE SMITH, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
Edited by WILLIAM FARRER, LL.B., Secretary and Librarian of New College, London. 


“These ‘ First Lines’ on Christian Theology will be highly valued by the student. 
Outlines to be filled up, and suggestive thoughts to be expanded, occur at every step ; and 
the references to books are so ample as to put the student in the way to become familiar 
with every phase of discussion on nearly every topic. Great praise is due to Mr. Farrer 
for the care and patience with which his responsibilities as editor have been discharged.”— 
British Quarterly Review. 

“ Asa text-book for private students, whether clergymen or laymen, the work is in- 
valuable, for no page of it can be read without the acquisition of highly-suggestive matter.” 
—Journal of Sacred Literature. 

“ It abounds with valuable thoughts, rich hints, and important references. It repays a 
careful study.”’—Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“* There is an immense deal of valuable matter in this?thick and handsome volume.”— 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review. . 





REV. T. BINNEY ON THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 5s., cloth, 


LIGHTS & SHADOWS OF CHURCH-LIFE IN AUSTRALIA: 


INCLUDING THOUGHTS ON SOME THINGS AT HOME. 
By T. BINNEY. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED “TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO,” “THEN AND NOW.” 


* The book is a remarkable one, not only for the intrinsic interest of the matter which 
forms its principal topic,—the Church of the Future,—but on account of the parties between 
whom the correspondence originated, the theatre on which it was carried on, and the spirit 
which was manifested throughout the discussion.” —Edinburgh Review. 








LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 18 ST, PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF 


Mr. Charles Dickens, 


Beautifully printed in Post Octavo, and carefully Revised by the Author. With the 
Original Illustrations. 


NOW ISSUING IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, PRICE 7s. 6d. EACH. 


Already Published. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. 15s. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. 15s. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. 13s. 


To be followed by 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 2 vols. 

BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 vol. 

OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. 

PICTURES FROM ITALY, AND AMERICAN NOTES. 1 vol. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 1 vol. 


Mr. Thomas Carlyle’s Works. 
HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
With Portraits and Maps. Third Edition, Vols. 1. and IL, demy 8vo, 40s. 
Vols. III. and IV. ave in the Press. 











UNIFORM EDITION. 
Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings per Volume. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. A History. In 2 Vols. 12s. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Elucida- 


tions and connecting Narrative. In 3 vols. 18s. 


LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. ) 5,01 6, 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. io 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, In4 vols, 24s. 
SARTOR RESARTUS.1, yo 6g 

HERO WORSHIP. pe 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 Vol. 6s. 
CHARTISM. ee 

PAST AND PRESENT. { a 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. 1 Vol. 6s. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Gorerue. A Translation. In 2 Vols. 12s. 
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GEORGE MANWARING’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CAUSES OF THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. By Joun 
Lorurop Morttey, LL.D. Author of * The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” &c. Re- 
printed by permission from the Times. 8vo, price 1s. 


OBSCURE TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE. By Mary C. Hume. F cap. 


8vo, cloth. Just ready. 


IN THE TRACK OF THE GARIBALDIANS IN ITALY AND 


SICILY. By Aucernon Sipney Bicknewy, Post 8vo, with Original Photograph 
of Garibaldi, and Plan of Gaéta, Just ready. 


EDUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND PHYSICAL. 
A hagerueed Spencer, Author of “The Principles of Psychology.” Demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s, 


MY SATIRE AND ITS CENSORS. By Atrrep Avsrin, Author 
of “ The Season: a Satire.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

“Mr. Austin has probably made sure of being read whenever he writes again ; but he 
has powers which should induce him to aim at something higher than mere notoriety.”— 
Press. 

“ The force and vigour of many of the lines are extremely great.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ Another song of which poor H——- D—— is the victim, and whose illustrious career 
is thus pungently narrated. . . . Savage and smart.”—Sunday Times. 


THE SEASON: A SATIRE. By Atrrep Austin. Second Edi- 
tion, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
‘For pointed sarcasm and terse vigour, has probably not been surpassed since Byron’s 
day.”—Jilustrated Times. 


AWAS-I-HIND; OR, A VOICE FROM THE GANGES: Being 
a Solution of the True Source of Christianity. By an Inpian Orricer. Post 8vo, 
cloth. Just ready. 

THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD MANIFESTED IN NATURAL 
LAW. By Joun Duncanson, M.D. Post 8vo, price 7s. cloth. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO GENERAL GARIBALDI. 


FILIPPO MALINCONTRI; OR, STUDENT LIFE IN VE- 
NETIA, An Autobiography. Edited by Grrotamo Votre, Author of “The Home 
and the Priest,” &c. Translated from the unpublished Mss. by C. B. Cay.ey, B.A., 
Translator of ‘* Dante’s Divine Comedy,”’ Author of ** Psyche’s Interludes,” &c. T'wo 
Vols. (with Autograph Letter of the General), price 18s. 
“Mdst interesting; showing Venetia in a state of constant covert warfare with 

” Austria.”°—Morning Advertiser. 

“ Gracefully and effectively told.”—Zondon Review. 


KOHL’S CANADA. 


TRAVELS IN CANADA AND THROUGH THE STATES OF 
NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA. By J. G. Kout, Author of * Russia 
and the Russians,” &c. Translated by Mrs. Percy Sinnerrt, and revised by the 
Author. With an Additional Chapter on Railway Communications of Canada. Two 
Vols., post 8vo, price 21s, 

“ M. Kohl is the very perfection of a traveller.” —A theneum. 











LONDON: GEORGE MANWARING, 8 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
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Miscellaneous Publications. 


Ackermann—The Christian Element in Plato and the Platonic 
Philosophy. By Dr. C. AckERMaNN, Archdeacon at Jena. Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

Auberlen—The Prophecies of Daniel and the Revelations of St. John 
viewed in their Mutual Relation, with an Exposition of the Principal Passages. By 
Professor C. A. AUBERLEN. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Barnes’ (the Commentator) Practical Sermons. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


Besser—Christ the Light of the World. Biblical Studies on the 
First Ten Chapters of St. John’s Gospel. By Rupotrn Besser, D.D. Translated 
from the German by M. G. Huxtasie. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Brown’s (Rev. Dr. David) Christ’s Second Coming: will it be Pre- 
millennial ? Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Chalybeus’ Historical Development of Speculative Philosophy. 


Translated by Rev. ALFRED EpERSHEIM, Ph. D., Aberdeen. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


Cousin (M. Victor)—Lectures on the True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


Cousin (M. Victor)—History of Modern Philosophy. Two vols. post 


8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Davidson— Lectures, Expository and Practical, on the Book of 
Esther. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d, 

Fleming—A Plea for the Ways of God to Man: being an Attempt 
to vindicate the Moral Government of the World. By Witu1am Friemine, D.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Forbes (Dr.) on the Symmetrical Structure of Scripture. Demy 
8vo, &s. 6d. 

Gloag—The Primeval World: a Treatise on the Relations of Geo- 
logy to Theology. By Rev. Paron J. Guoaa, Author of a “ Treatise on the Assurance 
of Salvation,” and a “** Treatise on Justification by Faith.” Crown 8vo, price 3s. cloth, 

Gotthold’s Emblems; or, Invisible Things understood by Things 
that are Made. By C. Scriver, Minister of Magdeburg in 1671. Translated from 
the 28th German Edition. Two vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 

Grierson (Dr.)—Earthly and Heavenly Things; or, the Truths 


unfolded by our Lord in his Interview with Nicodemus. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Guericke—Manual of Church History. By H. E. Guericke, D.D., 


Professor of Theology, Halle. First Six Centuries. Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Hoffman—Christianity in the First Century; or, the New Birth 
of the Social Life of Man through the Rising of Christianity. Translated from the 
German of Curist1AN Horrman, Inspector of the Evangelical School in Salon, near 
Ludwigsburg. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. ad 


Herzog—The Protestant Theological and Ecclesiastical Encyclo- 
pedia: being a Condensed Translation of “ Herzog’s Real Encyclopedia.” With 
Additions from other sources. Edited by Dr. J. H. Bompercer. Vols. I. and II. 
now ready, price 1/. 4s, each, bound in half calf. 


Kahnis—Internal History of German Protestantism since the 
Middle of the last Century. By Professor Kaunis, of Leipsic. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Krummacher—The Suffering Saviour; or, Meditations on the Last 
Days of the Sufferings of Christ. By the Rev. F. W. Krummacuer, D.D., Author 
of “ Elijah the Tishbite.” Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 








LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS (continued). 
Lewis (Rev. G.)—The Bible, the Missal, and the Breviary; or, 


ag self - illustrated in the Liturgical Books of Rome, Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 

10s. 6d. 

Neander on the Epistle to the Philippians, and on James. Post 
8vo, 3s. 

Nettleton and his Labours; being the Memoir of Dr. Nettleton. 
By Bennet Tyter, D.D. Remodelled in some parts, with occasional Notes and 
Extracts, and Specimens of his Sermons and Addresses, and an Introduction. By 
Rev. Anprew A. Bonar, Author of “ Memoir of Rev, R..M. M‘Cheyne.” Feap. 8vo. 
2d Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Patterson (Rev. J. B.)—Illustrations, Expository and Practical, of 


the Farewell Discourse of Jesus: being a Series of Lectures on the Fourteenth, Fif- 
teenth, and Sixteenth Chapters of the Gospel of St. John. By the late Rev. Joun 
B. Parrerson, M.A., Minister of Falkirk. Crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 

Patterson (Rev: Dr.)}—Commentaries on First Thessalonians, James, 
and First John. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Patterson (Rev. Dr.)—Commentary, Expository and Practical, on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Richards—Life in Israel; or, Tales Illustrative of Hebrew Cha- 
racter and History at various Epochs. By M. T. Ricnuarps. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Robinson’s Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament. 

Negris and Duncan’s Edition. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
Schaff (Professor)—History of the Apostolic Church; with a General 
Introduction to Church History. By Professor Scuarr. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 10s. 6d. 
Schaff (Professor)—History of the Christian Church from the Birth 
of Christ to the Reign of Constantine, a.p. 1—811. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
Schleiermacher’s Outline of the Study of Theology. Post 8vo, 4s. 
Tholuck—Light from the Cross: Sermons on the Passion of our 


Lord. Translated from the German of A. THotuck, D.D., Professor of Theology in 
the University of Halle, by the Rev. R. C. Lunpin Brown, M.A. Crown 8vo, 


Second Edition, ds. 

Vinet (Professor)—Vital Christianity. Post 8vo, 2s. 

Vinet (Professor)—Pastoral Theology: The Theory of a Gospel Mi- 
nistry. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Vinet (Professor)—Homiletics: The Theory of Preaching. Second 
Edition, demy 8vo, 9s. 

Vinet (Professor)—French Literature of the Kighteenth Century. 

emy 8vo, 68. 

Vinet (Professor)—Evangelical Meditations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Vinet (Professor )—Studies on Blaise Pascal. By the late A. Vinet, 
D.D. Translated from the French ; with an Appendix of Notes, partly taken from 
the Writings of Lord Bacon and Dr. Chalmers, By the Rev. Tuomas Smitu, A.M. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Zwingli; or, the Rise of the Reformation in Switzerland. A Life 
of the Reformer, with Notices of his Times and Contemporaries. By R. CuristoFFEL. 
Demy 8vo, 68. 








LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
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THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. By Avn- 


THONY TROLLOPE. Fourth Edition, in 8vo, 9s. 


THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. Post 8vo, 2s. 
POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. By Exizasetu Barretr Brown- 


Inc. Crown 8vo, price 4s. 


LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR DUKE OF WEL- 
LINGTON. wa Cuartes Duke Yonce. With Portrait, Plans, and Maps. Two 
vols. demy 8vo, 27. 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE HUMAN AND ANIMAL 
a _ sg og large Tinted Lithographs. By WatEeRrHousE Hawkins, F.L.S., 
F.G.S. In folio, 12s. 


KITCHI-GAMI: TRAVELS ROUND LAKE SUPERIOR. By 


J.C. Kout, Author of “ Travels in Russia,” &c. Demy 8vo, with Woodcuts, 13s. 


FESTUS: A POEM. By Pur James Battzy. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, 


HISTORY OF THE UNREFORMED PARLIAMENT. By Wat- 


TER Baceuot. Demy 8vo, 2s. 


MEMOIRS OF ROBERT HOUDIN, AMBASSADOR, AUTHOR, 
AND CONJUROR. Written by Hrusetr. Second Edition, 5s. 


OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM “HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
By W. Henry Wits. Price ds, 


OUR ENGINES OF WAR, AND HOW WE GOT TO MAKE 
THEM. By Captain Jervis Wuite- Jervis, M.P., Royal Artillery. With many 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THE RIFLE-MUSKET. A Practical Treatise on the Enfield- 
Prichett Rifle. By Captain Jervis WuitTsE Jervis, M.P., Royal Artillery. Second 
Edition, with Additions. Post 8vo, 2s. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER. By Watrter 


Wuite. Second Edition, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVERAL. A History of a 


Father and Son. By Grorce Merepitu. In Three Volumes. 


TUSCANY IN ’49 AND ’59. By Tuomas ApotpHus TRoLLopE. 


Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. By Tuomas Apotpnus 


TROLLOPE. With Portraits, Two vols. post 8vo, 1, 2s. 
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This day is published, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE OF THE GLOBE; 


BEING A SKETCH IN OUTLINE OF THE WORLD’S LIFE-SYSTEM. 


By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S. 
Author of “ Text-Books of Geology,” &c. 
With Fifty Illustrations, Drawn and Engraved expressly for this Work. 


In crown 8vo, price 6s. 


HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS AND GEOLOGY. 


By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S. 
Author of “ Text-Books of Geology.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 67, PRICE 6s., FOR JULY, CONTAINS: 


. The Vocation of the Church. 

. Schleswig—The Danish-German Question. ae 
. Revolutions in English History. 

. Flower-Life. a 

. The Marriage Law of Great Britain. 
. Help’s Spanish Conquest in America. 
. The Government Machine. 

. The Civil War in America. 

. National Education. 

10. Count Cavour, 

11. Epilogue. 


LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 18 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD ; 
AND SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO., STATIONERS HALL COURT. 
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IMPORTANT TO BOOK COLLECTORS. 


Just published, crown, price ls., or post-free for 16 Stamps, 


DAWSON’S REFERENCE CATALOGUE; 


OR, GUIDE TO THE COLLECTION OF STANDARD ENGLISH AUTHORS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN ; 


Comprising works in all classes of Literature (including a large collection relating to 
America and the West Indies), in fine Library condition, at low prices for Cash. 


WM. DAWSON & SONS, 74 CANNON STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1809. 





Now ready, price 3s. cloth, 


HOMERIC TRANSLATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


A REPLY TO MATTHEW ARNOLD, ESQ., PROFESSOR OF POETRY, OXFORD. 


By FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, 
A Translator of the Z/iad. 


LONDON: WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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PRICE SIX 


SHILLINGS. 
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Contents of No. XXIV. 6s. 


M. de Tocqueville. 

. The Diplomatic Service. 

. National Education. 

. Romance in Japan. 

Mr. Maine on Ancient Law. 

6. Memoirs of Mrs. Piozzi. 

7. Prussia and the German Confeder- 
ation. 

. Port Royal. 


_ 
. 


ne] 


Cum cod 


me °) 


9. Politics and Faith. 

10. Plato: his Physics and Metaphy- 
sics, 

11, The Author of Paul Ferroll. 

12, Three Men and Three Eras: Wash- 
ington, Jackson, Buchanan. 

13. Books of the Quarter suitable for 
Reading Societies. 


Contents of No. VIII. 5s. 


. Aurora Leigh. 

. Secondary Punishments. 
The Clubs of London. 

. Ancient India. 

. The Phasis of Force. 


SUR oo bo 


6. The Mutual Relation of History and Reli- 
gion. 

7. Memoirs of St. Simon. 

8. The Foreign Policy of the English Ministry. 

9. Books of the Quarter. 





Contents of No. IX. 5s. 


. Mr. Lever’s Novels. 

Recent Researches in Central Africa. 

. London Street Architecture. 

. The Alleged Non-existence of Shakespeare. 

. Critical Theories of Baur, and others, on the 
Fourth Gospel. 

. Miss Bronté. 


Sr Co NS 


i=) 


7. Lord Brougham. 
8. The Manchester Exhibition. 
9. The University of London and Middle-Class 
Education. 
10. The New Parliament. 
11. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies, 


Contents of No. X. 5s. 


. The Reform of the Army. 

The Autobiography of a Mohammedan Gen- 
tleman. 

. Charles Waterton. 

The ultimate Laws of Physiology. 

. Unspiritual Religion: Professor Rogers. 


6. Alexander Smith’s Poetry. 
7. Popular Legends and Fairy Tales. 
8. Béranger. 
9. The Military Revolt in India. 
10. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 





Contents of No. XI. 5s. 


. Principles of Indian Government, 
George Sand. 

. Colonel Mure and the Attic Historians. 
. Hashish. 

Ben Jonson. 

. The Czar Nicholas. 


Contents of 


. Merope: a Tragedy. By Matthew Arnold. 

. Strauss’s Life of Ulrich von Hutten, 

. Recent Contributions to the Study of Latin 
Literature. 

Swedenborgiana. 

. The Old English Nobility. 


woe 


oe 


Contents of 
Ghosts of the Old and New School. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Homer and the Homeric 
Age. 
The Troubadours, 
. Hegel’s Philosophy of History. 
. Mr. Kingsley’s Poems. 


Oho tom 


Contents of 
Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great. 
. The Relations of France and England. 
The Sculptures from Halicarnassus in the 

British Museum, 

Woman, 
Russian Literature and Alexander Pushkin. 
The Great Rebellion: Mr, Sanford and Mr. 
Forster. 


Oe wot 


7. The World of Mind by Isaac Taylor. 
8. Mr. Coventry Patmore’s Poems. 
9. Civilisation and Faith. 
10. The Monetary Crisis. 
11. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies, 


No. XII. 5s. 
6. Religion and Society: Paley and Channing. 
7. Lord Grey on Reform. 
8. The Waverley Novels. 
9. Louis Napoleon at Home and Abroad. 
10. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 


No. XIII. 5s. 
6. Mahomet. 
7. Charlatan Poetry: Martin Farquhar Tup- 





per. 
8. Comte’s Life and Philosophy. 
9. The State of Parties. 
10. Books of the Quarter. 


No. XIV. 6s. 

7. Mr. Trollope’s Novels. 

8. The Zouave and kindred Languages. 

9, Charles Dickens. 

10. Professional Religion. 

11. Note in answer to Colonel Mure. 

12. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies, 
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Contents of No. 


XV. 6s. 


1, Crabbe. 6. False Morality of Lady Novelists. 
2, The Autobiography of Catherine II. 7. The Religion of the Working Classes. 
3. The Results of Short Imprisonments. 8. Longfellow. 
4, Virgil and his Modern Critics. 9. Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought. 
5. Count Miot de Melito and the French Revo- | 10. Parliamentary Reform. 
lution. 11. Books of the Quarter. 
Contents of No. XVI. 6s. 
1. Sir E. B. Lytton, Novelist, Philosopher,and | 7. D’Aguesseau and French Jurisprudence. 
Poet. 8. Peasant Life in Russia. 
2. Mommsen’s History of Rome. 9. The true Difficulties of the Italian Ques- 
3. Social Innovators and Reformers. tion. 
4, The Present State of Photography. 10. Schleiermacher’s Life and Times. 
5. Mill on Liberty. 11. Present Aspects of Parliamentary Reform. 
6. Morley’s Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair. 12. Books of tne Quarter, 
Contents of No. XVII. 6s. 
1, Glaciers and Glacier Theories. 7. John Milton. 
2. Peasant Life in Hungary. 8. The Bertrams. 
3. The People of the Arabian Nights. 9. Revelation; what it is not and what it is. 
4, The Settlement of New England, 10. Italy; its Prospects and Capacities, 


 e 


on 


Utopian Banquets. 1l 
The Apostolic Age. 





. Books of the Quarter. 


Contents of No. XVIIL 6s. 


1. George Canning. 7. Tudor Legislation: Mr, Froude and Mr. 
2. The Teneriffe Astronomical Expedition. Amos. 
3. Senior’s Journal in Turkey and Greece, 8. The Poetry of the Old Testament. 
4. Royer-Collard. 9. John Stuart Mill. 
5. Tennyson’s Idylls. 10. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
6. The Navy; its Want of Men. Societies. 

Contents of No. XIX. 6s. 


1. Mr. Kingsley’s Literary Errors and Ex- 6. Theodore Parker. 


cesses. 





7. England’s Policy in the Congress. 


2. The Foreign Office: Classic or Gothic. 8. Darwin on the Origin of Species. 
3. Whately’s Edition of Paley’s Ethics, 9. The History of the Unreformed Parliament, 
4. The Blind. and its Lessons. 
5. Intemperance ; its Causes and Cures. 10. Books of the Quarter. 
Contents of No. XX. 6s. 
1, Plutarch’s Lives: Clough. 6. The Acts of the Apostles; how far Histo- 
2. The Testimony of Geology to the Age of the rical? 
Human Race. 7, The Reform Bill: its real Bearing and ulti- 
3. The Budget and the Treaty in their relation mate Results. 
to Political Morality. 8. Christianity in Japan. 
4. St. Thomas of Canterbury and his Bio- 9. Papal Rome. 
graphers. 10, Cerebral Psychology: Bain. 
5. Madame Récamier. 11. Mr. Bright, painted by himself. 
Contents of No XXI. 6s. 
1. Edmond About. 8. De Biran’s Pensées. 
2. The Natural History of the Ancients. 9. The Protestant and Catholic Revolt from 
3. Michelet’s Life of Richelieu. the Middle-Scheme of Henry VIII. 
4. The Devils of Loudun. 10. The Novels of George Eliot. 
5. Horace. 11. Mr. Gladstone. 
6. What is the House of Lords? 12. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading 
7. William Caldwell Roscoe’s Poetry. Societies. 
Contents of No. XXII. 6s. 
1. The Franks and the Gauls. 6. The Natural History of Ceylon. 
2. The English Translators of Homer. 7. French Fiction: the Lowest Deep. 
3. Builders’ Combinations in London and 8. Baron Ricasoli and his Political Career. 
Paris. 9. Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
4, Russian Literature: Michael Lermontoff. 10. Nature and God. 
5. The Middle Ages in England. 11. Books of the Quarter. 
Contents of No. XXIII. 6s. 
1, Chateaubriand. 8. The Growth of Italian Unity. 
2. Frederick the First, King of Italy. 9, Ethical and Dogmatic Fiction. 
3. The Statutes at Large. 10. The Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Car- 
4, Demosthenes. lyle. 
5. Tests for the Public Service. 11. The Slave States and the Union. 
6. Eugénie de Guérin. 12. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading 
7. Old Creeds and New Beliefs. Societies, 
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In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 36s. 


HISTORY OF ITALY, 


FROM THE ABDICATION OF NAPOLEON I. 
Wirn InrropucTtory REFERENCES TO THAT OF EARLIER TIMES, 


By ISAAC BUTT, 
Representative in Parliament for the Borough of Youghal. 


THE two volumes now published bring down the history to the close of the 
year 1815, They contain an epitome of the medizval history of the several 
Italian States; the origin and history of the Papal power; the contests be- 
tween the Popes and the Emperors ; the rise of the House of Savoy; the 
reign of Ferdinand and Caroline of Naples ; the English occupation of Sicily ; 
with a sketch of its ancient constitution, the events of 1814 and 1815, in- 
cluding the fall of Murat, the restoration of the Italian sovereigns, and a 
review of the territorial arrangements adopted for Italy at the Congress of 


Vienna. 
Vol. IIL. will be published in December. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ As philosophical in plan as it is generous in spirit. A history on which there have 
been spent sound thought and patient study.”— Examiner. 

“Mr. Butt has, we think, succeeded where success is thus difficult.”—Literary Ga- 
zette. 

“His research is extensive ; his remarks are sound and judicious. He is liberal, 
temperate, and just. His narrative is clear ; his style lucid.’’—Spectator. 

“Mr. Butt has wisely introduced in his work an excellent summary of the medieval 
history of Italy.’”’-—Leader. 

“The work is in fact a history of Italy and the Italian states from the earliest times. 
In this view we can testify to its value.””—Critic. 

‘“* May be expected to enjoy a substantial and permanent reputation.” —Atheneum, 

“ An exceedingly able work. It contains a vast deal of information not so con- 
veniently accessible elsewhere. The work, if completed with the same ability and care, 
will become a standard work for future reference.”— The Press. 

“Will prove an enduring and valuable addition to our historic literature.’’— Globe. 

“Tf carried out as it promises, will deserve to stand high in the ranks of British clas- 
sical literature.”’—Morning Chronicle. 

“A history of great value at the present moment. It is impartial and it is just... . 
As a work much wanted and desired on the part of the reading public, it can be confi- 
dently recommended to general perusal.”— Observer. 

“A work which ought to be possessed by all students of Italian politics.’—Daily 
Telegraph. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 





JULY 1861. 





Art. I.—LIGHT AND SUNLIGHT. 


Chemical Analysis by Spectrum Observations. By Professors Kirch- 
hoff and Bunsen, of Heidelberg. Philosophical Magazine for Au- 
gust 1860, 4th Ser. vol. xx. p. 89. 

On the Relation between the Radiating and Absorbing Powers of 
different Bodies for Light and Heat. By G. Kirchhoff. bid.* 

Lecture at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Friday, March 
Ist, 1861: On Bunsen and Kirchhoff’s Spectrum Observations. 
By H. E. Roscoe, Esq., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, 
Manchester. Report in the Journal of the Institution. 


Licut is our chief servant in the getting of knowledge, in- 
finitely more swift and subtle than the Magician’s servant, 
Ariel. We think of things almost solely as Light informs us 
about them, and the sound, feeling, and smell of things are but 
tacked on to our visual notions of them. And through the eye, 
as through a window, it is said, we look into the souls of others. 
By Light also, Nature reveals to us her endless forms of beauty, 
and the landscape, from some elevated point, fills us with unde- 
scribed feelings. And as we use telescopes and microscopes of 
ever-increasing power, it is still by Light we learn the ever- 
greater and the ever-less. 

It is well to remind the reader of the past and present 
services of Light to knowledge, because some exact students of 
Nature, never contented, are about to impose upon their ser- 
vant new and, if possible, more refined duties than before. 


* Translated from Poggendorff’s Annalen, vol. cix. p. 275. 
No. XXV. Juuy 1861. B 








2 Light and Sunlight. 


Chemists, like others, have long used their eyesight to distin- 
guish one object or substance from another by its colour, crys- 
talline shape, or kind of surface. And if, to be more sure, they 
tried experiments upon a substance, it was but to transmute it 
into other shapes and colours, of which light again informed them. 
But we now find that by light we may look a substance through 
and through, and see every kind of atom in it. We are, it seems, 
to keep an instrument by us; and to learn what a thing is made 
of, we need only drop a particle of it into a flame, and then look 
through a telescope. Written up in lines of many-coloured light 
we see the natural sign and name of every element that happens 
to be present, even though the quantity of matter which thus 
makes its presence known does not exceed the 1,000,000th or 
the 100,000,000th of a grain. The public has heard a great deal 
about clairvoyance and second-sight, but now we are truly to be- 
come clairvoyants, and see into the very composition of matter. 
In such terms we may without much inaccuracy introduce 
this discovery of spectrum-analysis, a method of observing the 
components of substances which is literally as plain as daylight. 
All who know what the prismatic spectrum is will understand at 
the mere suggestion how the process works, but other readers 
may require some short preliminary explanation. Any ordinary 
ray of light, especially white light, consists of innumerable sim- 
ple rays of light, commonly referred to as the colours of the 
rainbow, and used as the most descriptive expression for num- 
berless variety. As we ordinarily receive light, these innumer- 
able rays are fused together, and their distinctive colours merge 
by composition into some one tint, or into common white light, 
- such as the sun so bountifully pours down upon us. It is only 
by this compound ray that in ordinary life we recognise things, 
and every one knows what a great deal we may do in this way. 
Optical philosophers, however, from the time of the great New- 
ton, had been aware that we may separate the compound ray of 
light, and examine each component separately. Passing the ray 
through a prism, a simple piece of pure glass, with two inclined 
plane faces, the whole ray indeed is refracted or bent from its 
course towards that side on which the glass is thicker. But 
Newton found that every two rays differing in colour or kind 
are bent in a different degree. Thus, however numerous the 
rays which a compound beam of light contains, we have only to 
pass it through a prism, and the whole are laid out in the most 
perfect order in a band of brilliant rainbow hues, known as the 
spectrum. When proper precautions are taken, nothing can ex- 
press the perfection with which the rays of light are thus sifted 
out according to their nature. If we conceived dust composed 
of particles of every size to be let fall into a steady wind, it 
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Light and Sunlight. 3 


would all fall to the surface of the earth in time; but the great 
particles would fall most quickly, and so most straightly, and 
the other particles in proportion, as they were smaller, would 
fall more slowly, and be carried farther on. Thus the dust would 
fall, not into a single heap, but into a long band, so graduated 
that at every point the particles should be perfectly uniform in 
size. The thickness, then, of the dust at every point will indi- 
cate the quantity of dust of a certain definite fineness which 
existed in the quantity let fall. And if dust of any given fine- 
ness were altogether wanting, it would be indicated by a blank 
space, or bare cross-line in the band of dust we have supposed 
to settle on the ground. 

In this experiment we have, then, fully analysed a mass of 
dust as regards the magnitude of its particles. It is indeed by 
a process exactly of this nature that our daily bread is prepared; 
for every one knows that chaff is separated from corn by a 
stream of air. In the good old times the thresher used, we be- 
lieve, to throw the corn and chaff into the air, the wind blowing 
freely through the two great doors which are seen in every a aged 
barn. Then upon the barn-flocr was witnessed the very separa- 
tion of the light and heavy particles which we had just before 
taken as an imaginary experiment. 

But the illustration represents the phenomena more closely 
than might be thought. On the wave theory of light, each sim- 
ple ray of light consists of ethereal waves of some definite length, 
not less than the 60,000th of an inch, nor greater than “the 
35,000th of an inch, but of any length within these limits, 
On the wave length depends the colour of the light and other 
distinctive properties. Now the refracting medium or prism re- 
tards the passage of the ethereal waves in a degree depending on 
the wave length, and it follows, from the mechanical nature of the 
wave, that each ray is caused to bend in a degree proportioned 
to its retardation. Hence arises the spectrum, which we may de- 
fine as the series of rays of every kind or colour, which a compound 
ray of light contains, laid out in the successive order of their wave 
lengths. Thus far we have used the spectrum as a general term; 
it is when we come to inquire what are the particular rays which 
any kind of light exhibits in its own peculiar spectrum, that the 
subject’ opens up before us in its infinite diversity. Any per- 
fectly solid substance, indeed, raised to a white heat, gives every 
kind of ray perceptible to the eyes of men. But there are few 
or no substances always solid, and any substance becoming 
luminous in the gaseous state gives a spectrum peculiar to 
itself, containing a definite combination of rays, recognisable by 
their colour and angular position in the spectrum, ‘such as no 
other substance could present. When a gaseous substance, then, 
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gives out light of any colour, we may consider that all the rays 
of the continuous or perfect spectrum are omitted, except those 
which by their combination produce the peculiar colours of that 
light. 
It may seem that the compound ray before prismatic de- 
composition should be a distinct mark of the gaseous substance 
from which it proceeds. And so it often is; for half a century 
back any chemist would have distinguished certain elements, 
such as sodium and strontium, by the yellow and red colour 
which they give to flame, and it would take a volume to detail 
all the particular tests for substances depending on their colour- 
properties, long since devised by chemists. But when several 
substances with their appropriate colours are mixed together, 
what are we to do? Any two colours, as every one knows, 
compound into a third distinct colour, and any such compound 
colour may be composed, in an infinite number of ways, of other 
simple colours. The compound colour does not spontaneously 
reveal its composition. Some substances, too, may give out a 
very powerful light, and others a mere glimmer of colour. To 
strain our eyes in looking at a coloured flame in hopes of dis- 
cerning every trace of colour, would be just as profitable as 
looking for a needle in a bundle of hay. But place the prism 
before our eyes,—every different colour is now referred to a differ- 
ent position in the spectrum, and the weak light is independent 
of the strong. Every ray may be separately examined, and the 
needle will not be missed among the hay. 
The compound beam of light, then, is like a letter directed 
. to us by an unknown hand, the very receipt of which informs us 
of the writer’s existence, but of little more. Analysing the light 
by the prism is like opening the letter; and as in the spectrum 
we see brilliant lines, the many-coloured characters of nature, so 
in the other have we lines written in pen and ink. Still we are 
none the wiser unless we know the language of the writing. 
Until the present time, chemists have scarcely bethought them- 
selves even to open these letters of nature; if they did, the cha- 
racters within seemed meaningless, or more puzzling than Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphies. It is the German Professors Kirchhoff and 
Bunsen who have studied the language of Light, with an acute- 
ness and perseverance worthy of their greatest philological 
countrymen. They have found the key to the characters, and 
the first few pages deciphered contain information astonishing 
by its novelty and correctness. 
mong numberless varieties of the spectrum, the solar spec- 
trum is naturally of supreme importance, and we have a rough 
example of it in the transverse section of the rainbow. Newton 
first examined the spectrum obtained when the sun’s light is 
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_.ssed through a prism, and he stated it to consist of the seven 
colours, violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and red, in 
unequal quantities, shading into each other. He employed, 
however, a thick beam of sunlight, so that in reality he had in- 
numerable separate spectra overlapping each other and confusing 
all the details. Wollaston, in 1802, first used a very narrow 
band of light, so that each kind of light of definite colour would 
also form a very narrow line or band, like one weft or cross thread 
ofa ribbon. ‘The spectrum of compound light then would re- 
semble a broad band or ribbon, continuous or broken, according 
as all the possible rays of light, or wefts, were present or were 
wanting. He now observed that the solar spectrum was not 
continuous, but crossed by narrow dark lines, indicating deficient 
rays. The excellent German observer Fraunhofer, however, 
first described the solar spectrum with fidelity, not only redis- 
covering the principal lines, to which he assigned the symbols 
B, C, D, E, F, G, H, but also actually detecting 590 minuter 
lines with which the spectrum is scored. Brewster carried up 
the estimate of dark fixed lines to 2000; and Kirchhoff has lately 
observed 70 lines between two of the principal lines, D and K, 
belonging, as we shall see, to one substance only,—namely, 
iron. 

The constituent coloured bands of the solar spectrum, and 
the dark lines which separate them, increase in number with the 
improvement of the apparatus and the care of the observer, al- 
most as the stars increase in number with the power of the tele- 
scope. Conceive, then, a piece of ribbon, of which the wefts or 
cross threads are almost infinitely fine and infinitely numerous, 
no two agreeing in colour or coming into contact, and we have 
an illustration of the solar spectrum. It will then be easily un- 
derstood how, with these innumerable but invariable details of 
light and shade, the solar spectrum has become a kind of map, 
to which all coloured rays of light are constantly referred. 
Knowing that a ray of light corresponds, for instance, to that 
which forms the edge of Fraunhofer’s line D, we know at once 
all its characteristics of colour, refrangibility, length of wave, 
&c. The mapping of the solar spectrum is, then, an operation 
almost comparable in importance and accuracy with the deter- 
mination of the places of the fixed stars, or the trigonometrical 
survey of a kingdom. 

Let us now consider the principal details of the process of 
spectrum-analysis. 

The apparatus employed consists essentially of a prism and 
two small telescopes, inclined at an angle of about 122°, and so 
placed on either side of the prism that the first telescope throws 
the light under examination upon the prism, and the second col- 
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lects and transmits it to the eye. The ocular lenses of the first 
telescope are replaced by a plate, in which a slit, made by two 
knife-edges, is arranged to coincide with the focus of the object- 
glass. ‘The prism is a hollow vessel, of which two sides are of 
plate-glass, inclined at an angle of 60°; it is filled with the liquid 
bisulphide of carbon, which has a high refractive and dispersive 
power, and can moreover always be obtained in a state of uni- 
form purity. When observations are to be made, a gas-lamp of 
a peculiar construction, in which the gasis mixed with air before 
combustion, and a colourless but very hot flame thus obtained, is 
placed just before the slit of the first telescope. The substance to 
be tested is fixed into a small hook of platinum-wire, or melted on 
to it, and then placed in the flame somewhat lower than the point 
at which the axis of the telescope-tube meets the mantle of the 
flame. According as the substance thus placed in the flame is 
more volatile, it is more quickly diffused in a gaseous state through 
the flame, and communicates to it all the characteristic colowrs 
of the elements it contains. Now, looking through the other 
telescope, and adjusting the intensity of the light and the mag- 
nifying powers at will, we see all these distinctive colours laid 
out as bright bands in the spectrum. We can see, indeed, only 
part of the spectrum at once, but then, by turning the prism or 
the telescope round, every part of the spectrum may be made to 
move over the field of view. 

A very perfect form of the spectrum apparatus has already 
been made by the celebrated optician Steinheil, of Munich, 
under the direction of the Heidelberg professors.* The prism is 

_ fixed upon the top of a stout iron pillar, two arms from which 
carry the two telescopes. Of these, the second, or observation 
telescope, is capable of an angular movement; so that not only 
may different portions of the coloured rays be brought into the 
centre of the field, which is defined by a thin wire stretched 
across it, as in theodolites and astronomical instruments, but the 
angular breadth and interval of separation might easily be mea- 
sured. A useful addition is a small prism placed over half of 
the slit at the end of the first telescope. Two kinds of light 
may now be admitted at once, and yet separately ; so that their 
spectra are seen one above another, and may be easily com- 
pared. 

To examine or detect the spectrum of any element, its 
chloride-salt is commonly preferred, as being most volatile, and 
thus giving the most powerful light. When several salts of dif- 
ferent volatility are mixed, some of them are often driven off 
before the others begin to volatilise, and thus we have the cor- 


* We have seen some of these instruments, manufactured by Messrs. Ladd 
and Oertling of Bishopsgate Street. 
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Light and Sunlight. 7 


responding spectra presented separately, like dissolving views. 
This, however, is an adventitious beauty of the process, and is 
not usually necessary for the detection of all the elements present, 
since the several spectra may be distinguished by a practised 
eye even when all presented at once, the lines seldom falling 
upon each other, and all being produced in perfect independence. 
This last point is of supreme importance, and therefore, before 
proceeding, we should notice that Kirchhoff and Bunsen have, 
by very numerous experiments, confirmed the law before stated 
by several observers, that the spectrum of each element is pro- 
duced quite independently of any other substance. ‘Thus it is, 
theoretically, quite a matter of indifference what compound of a 
substance, or what sort of colourless flame, we use: the spec- 
trum of the substance will in every case be visible. 

Bunsen and Kirchhoff have as yet published their results 
concerning six of the elements only, viz. the metals of the alka- 
lies and alkaline earths. We will briefly describe them in the 
following order : 

Calcium. This element, the metallic base of lime, can be ex- 
amined only in those of its compounds which are volatile ; others, 
like lime, are almost perfectly fixed. The lime spectrum is dis- 
tinguished by a very characteristic bright green line, referred 
to as Ca. @ in the notation adopted by the professors. A second 
distinct feature is an intensely bright orange line, Ca. a, lying 
near the red region of the solar spectrum. There are other 
yellow, red, or orange rays, of inferior strength and importance. 
It has been found by certain sure experiments that a quantity 
of lime no larger than the 100,000,000th part of a grain, when 
present in the testing-flame, can be detected by that appearance 
of the two characteristic green and orange rays. 

Barium gives a more complicated spectrum than the other 
alkaline and alkaloid metals. But among the many green and 
orange lines, the green ones Ba. a and Ba. £ are far the most 
distinct, and are a sufficient mark of the presence of this ele- 
ment. From the greater diffusion of the barium spectrum the 
test is much less delicate; still it was found possible to detect 
the 60,000th part of a grain of this substance. 

Strontium may almost be known without the prism, by the 
splendid crimson colour which it gives to a flame; it is, in fact, 
the substance used with such effect in making red-fire for thea- 
trical and pyrotechnic purposes. Its spectrum, as we should 
expect, has powerful red bands, six in number, with one orange 
band, Sr. a, and a very beautiful blue line, Sr. 6, separated, of 
course, by a considerable interval from the rest. The 1,000,000th 
part of a grain of strontia can be detected. 

Potassium, the element found in pot-ashes, gives a widely 
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extended continuous spectrum, which contains only two charac- 
teristic lines, namely, one line, K. a, in the outermost red ap- 
proaching the ultra-red rays, exactly coinciding in position with 
the dark line A of the solar spectrum ; and a second line, K. £, 
situated far in the violet rays towards the other end of the spec- 
trum, and also corresponding with a particular line observed by 
Fraunhofer. These lines, being situated almost at the extremi- 
ties of the visible solar spectrum, are not so easy to observe ; 
still the 60,000th part of a grain of potassium cannot escape a 
careful observer. 

Lithium, an element discovered by Arfwedson in 1818, was 
always thought to be very scarce in nature, and was indeed 
only known to exist in four varieties of mica, coming from one 
or two localities on the face of the globe. Bunsen, on examin- 
ing its spectrum, found it to be most beautiful and characteristic, 
consisting of a single intensely brilliant crimson line, Li. a, and 
one less distinct orange line, Li. 8. By help of these simple 
marks, the presence of the 70,000,000th part ofa grain of lithium 
compound may be observed. Now mark the triumphant result 
of the process: if Bunsen took any substance, and, testing it in 
the flame, observed a ray of erimson light in the right place, he 
unhesitatingly declared that lithium was there. 


“In this way,” say the professors, “we arrive at the unexpected 
conclusion that lithium is most widely distributed throughout nature, 
occurring in almost all bodies. Lithium was easily detected in forty 
cubic centimetres of the water of the Atlantic Ocean, collected in 
41° 41'N. latitude, and 39° 14’ W. longitude. Ashes of marine plants 
(kelp), driven by the Gulf-stream on the Scotch coasts, contain evident 
traces of this metal. All the orthoclase and quartz from the granite 
of ‘the Odenwald which we have examined contain lithium.: A very 
pure spring water from the granite in Schlierbach, on the west side of 
the valley of the Neckar, was found to contain lithium; whereas the 
water from the red sandstone which supplies the Heidelberg laboratory 
was shown to contain none of this metal. Mineral waters,in a litre of 
which lithium could hardly be detected according to the ordinary me- 
thods of analysis, gave plainly the line Li. «, even if only a drop of the 
water on a platinum-wire was brought into the flame. All the ashes 
of plants growing in the Odenwald on a granite soil, as well as Russian 
and other pot-ashes, contain lithium. Even in the ashes of tobacco, 
vine-leaves, of the wood of the vine, and of grapes, as well as in the 
ashes of the crops grown . . . ona non-granitic soil, was lithium 
found. The milk of the animals fed upon these crops also contains 
this widely diffused metal.” 


We may also mention that its presence in human blood and 
tissue has been since proved. 
A beautiful carmine-coloured flame was long since known to 
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be characteristic of lithium; but so long as the prism was not 
employed, it is obvious that the greater masses of coloured light, 
produced by other more abundant elements usually present, en- 
tirely masked and overwhelmed the fainter red due to small 
traces of lithium. Here the beauty of this method of analysis 
is surely strongly shown. Let no one think that Bunsen is rash 
in trusting to the single crimson ray of light as an infallible 
guide. The process of reasoning can almost always be veri- 
fied by the ordinary processes of chemical analysis, ifit be worth 
while to take the trouble; but the infallibility of the process 
was established to the utmost when Bunsen, as will shortly be 
described, predicted the existence of a minute quantity of a 
new element, and then procured it! 

We may here mention that the process of spectrum-analysis 
has already been applied by A. and F. Dupré* to the examina- 
tion of many specimens of water from the Thames, and from 
the principal London wells. They detected the general pre- 
sence of strontium and lithium. 

Sodium, however, is altogether the Instantia Ostensiva, as 
Bacon would say, or the striking and predominant Instance in 
this subject. It has been long known, indeed, that sodium gives 
to any flame a strong yellow colour, called homogeneous, because 
it is not decomposable into several kinds by the prism. Hence 
its spectrum consists of a powerful yellow line, capable of reso- 
lution, however, by a high magnifying power, into two very 
close lines. It is also an important fact that this sodium line 
is exactly coincident with the prominent dark line in the solar 
spectrum named D by Fraunhofer; that is to say, if both the 
sodium and solar spectra were allowed to fall over one ano- 
ther, the yellow sodium line would exactly cover the dark solar 
line D. Now for a long time back, as will appear in our sub- 
sequent historical remarks, this yellow line was met by experi- 
menters on coloured flames, whatever substances they tried. 
Bunsen drew the right conclusion, that the test for sodium is in- 
conceivably delicate, and that sodium is present in almost every 
place and thing. Diffusing a minute quantity of soda in the air 
at one end of his laboratory, he found a flame at the other end 
coloured yellow in consequence; thus he was enabled to prove 
that the presence of less than the 180,000,000th part of a grain 
of soda in the testing flame may be surely detected! The pro- 
fessors truly remark, “ that the chemist possesses no reaction 
which in the slightest degree will bear comparison, as regards 
delicacy, with this spectrum-analytical determination of sodium.” 

It is easy also to understand, that as two-thirds of the earth’s 
surface is covered with the saline solution, sea-water, the atmo- 

* London and Edinburgh Phil. Mag., 4th Series (1860), vol. xx. p. 373. 
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sphere must be impregnated with minute particles of salt ; and it 
is a fact, that every thing exposed to the air for a few hours 
will become slightly saline. 


“That sodium is always contained in the air can be easily shown, 
by allowing a fine platinum-wire, which has been cleaned by ignition 
in the flame, to remain exposed to the air for a few hours, when, on 
placing it again in the colourless flame, a bright flash of the soda line 
is seen. In the same way, the dust which settles from the air in a 
room shows the soda re-action ; we only need to knock a dusty book 
near the flame, in order to obtain the wonderfully brilliant yellow soda 
line.” 


The yellow colour in the last experiment will be quite apparent 
without prismatic analysis. The wide diffusion of common salt 
in the air was, however, a fact long known, and proved by the 
saltness of rain-water. ‘Thus the writer of the present article 
has, by the common chemical tests, found appreciable and 
sometimes large quantities of salt present in almost every sam- 
ple of rain which fell throughout a year. The yellow homoge- 
neous light of sodium is that produced in the familiar Christmas 
amusement called Snap-dragon, when, in the midst of the game, 
salt is thrown into the dish of burning brandy, and gives to 
every friendly face, and every object around, such a ghastly 
yellow hue as few are likely to see and afterwards forget. 

As an example of the application of these tests in actual 
qualitative analysis, we quote the following from Kirchhoff and 
Bunsen’s paper : 


“ A mixture of the chlorides of potassium, sodium, lithium, calcium, 
strontium, and barium, containing at the most 1, of a milligramme* 
of each of these salts, was brought into the flame, and the spectra pro- 
duced were observed. At first, the bright yellow sodium line Na. a 
appeared, with a background formed by a nearly continuous pale 
spectrum. As soon as this line began to fade, the exactly defined bright 
red line of lithium, Li. a, was seen, and still further removed from the 
sodium line the faint red potassium line, Ka. a, was noticed, whilst the 
two barium lines, Ba. a, Ba. 8, with their peculiar form, became visible 
in the proper position. As the potassium, sodium, lithium, and barium 
salts volatilised, their spectra became fainter and fainter, and their 
peculiar bands one after the other vanished, until, after the lapse of a 
few minutes, the lines Ca. a, Ca. 8, Sr. a, Sr. B, Sr. y, and Sr. 8, became 
gradually visible, and, like a dissolving view, at last attained their 
characteristic distinctions, colouring, and position, and then, after some 
time, became pale, and disappeared entirely. 

“The absence of any one or of several of these bodies is at once in- 
dicated by the non-appearance of the corresponding bright lines.” 


* A milligramme is equal to ;43, of a grain. 
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The facility and certainty of the process are strikingly mani- 
fest in the following statement : 


“Those who become acquainted with the various spectra by repeated 
observation, do not need to have before them an exact measurement of 
the single lines in order to be able to detect the presence of the various 
constituents ; the colour, relative position, peculiar form, variety of 
shade, and brightness of the bands are quite characteristic enough to 
insure exact results, even in the hands of persons unaccustomed to 
such work. These outward distinctions may be compared with the 
differences of outward appearance presented by the various precipitates 
which we employ for detecting substances in the wet way. Just as it 
holds good as a character of a precipitate that it is gelatinous, pulverulent, 
flocculent, granular, or crystalline, so the lines of the spectrum exhibit 
their peculiar aspects, some appearing sharply defined at their edges, 
others blending off either at one or both sides, either similarly or dissimi- 
larly, or some again appearing broader, others narrower.” 


Those who have ever been engaged in practical chemistry 
will remember the long, weary, and often fruitless labour of 
qualitative analysis according to the long-established methods 
of dissolving, filtering, precipitating, washing, drying, fusing, 
boiling, digesting, re-precipitating, re-dissolving, and so on, in 
endless succession. How charming to them will seem even the 
possibility of a process in which all this is dispensed with, and 
the slight trouble of reducing a substance to a volatile form, and 
then observing it through a telescope, is alone required. It is 
as yet uncertain, however, to what degree of perfection and 
general application the process can be brought. That this same 
method of investigation can be extended to all the metallic 
elements is more than probable, for Kirchhoff writes to Profes- 
sor Roscoe: “ I have assured myself that even the metals of the 
rarest earths, as yttrium, erbium, and terbium, can be most 

uickly and certainly determined by help of the spectrum-ana- 
lytical method.” 

It yet remains shortly to notice the most remarkable tri- 
umph which the method has achieved. In examining the spectra 
of the alkalies obtained from certain mineral waters, Bunsen 
observed the occurrence of two bright blue lines, which he had 
not seen before when he examined alkalies from other sources. 
Hence he concluded that these bright lines must be produced 
by a new, hitherto undetected, alkaline metal. Subsequent 
search proved the validity of the reasoning. ‘The new metal 


- was found, and isolated in sufficient quantity to demonstrate its 


individuality. Bunsen appropriately chose its name, Casium 
(cwsius, the primitive of cwruleus=bluish-gray), with regard 
to the colour of its spectrum. 

Again, more lately, Bunsen writes to Professor Roscoe : 
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“The substance which I sent you as impure Tartrate of Cesium 
contains a second new alkaline metal. I am at present engaged in 
preparing its compounds. I hope soon to be able to give you more 
detailed information concerning it. The spectrum of the new metal 
consists of two splendid red lines, situated beyond the red line K. a, in 
the ultra-red portion of the solar spectrum. Hence I propose to call 
the new metal ‘ Rubidium.’”* ; 


Thus another instance is added to the list of those admirable 
triumphs of intellect, verified predictions. The memory runs 
back to Halley’s Comet, to the discovery of Uranus, and after- 
wards the Asteroids, in accordance with Bodes’ law of the plane- 
tary distances, to the determination of Neptune’s position before 
he had ever been seen, and to the discovery of conical re- 
fraction by Sir W. R. Hamilton on @ prior grounds. Nor 
would we omit from the list the very curious deduction of 
Young, Poisson, and Arago, that mercury has a refractive 
index of 5:829 out of air, though this fact never has, and never 
can be observed, owing to the opacity of mercury. In the 
science of chemistry the verified predictions have not previously 
been so remarkable, although analogy has often been confidently 
and safely trusted. The determination of the vapour density 
of carbon, from the law of combining volumes, is a prediction 
resembling the last mentioned, and probably incapable of direct 
verification. 

By the new method of discovery now established, we almost 
fear that a list of new elements, diminishing in importance in a 
sliding scale, will soon be found. The severe dignity of a che- 
mical element ‘will then suffer in the same way that the solitary 
grandeur of the principal planets of our system has suffered from 
the asteroids, to which an addition, under the name of a new 
planet, is now made nearly every month. This is as bad as 
swamping the House of Lords. 

Considering the extreme beauty of the process thus described, 
we have thought it a work of considerable interest to inquire 
how far the simple principle of spectrum-analysis had been pre- 
viously entertained in theory. ‘Thus, we propose to trace the 
history, not of the spectrum in its general bearings, but chiefly as 
regards the restricted truth, that a given definite series of rays 
proceed only from a certain element, of which they may be used 
as a sure indication. In doing this, we utterly disavow any 
intention of in the least disparaging the labours of the profes- 
sors whose discoveries we are considering. If they were not 
chronologically the first to conceive the idea, they were the 

* Mr. Crookes, of London, has very recently announced his discovery of a 


further new element. It seems as if he would be Mr. Hind’s representative in 
the chemical world, 
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first and perhaps the only men who could turn it to so good an 
account. Professor Bunsen’s researches are almost as well 
known in this country as in his own, and from the moment of 
their publication become the models for all subsequent inquiries 
in the same subjects. If Professor Kirchhoff’s name is here 
less familiar, it is only because his subjects of study are more 
abstruse, and less likely to draw the attention of a people who 
are generally practical in their pursuits. 

The earliest observations we have found bearing on this sub- 
ject were communicated to the Royal Society, in January 1785, 
by the Rev. M. Morgan.* He examined by the prism the 
light of bodies in a state of combustion, and mentions the me- 
thod as if it were nothing new; thus, “if sulphur or ether is 
burned, or any of those combustibles whose vapour is kindled 
in a small degree of heat, a blue flame will appear, which, 
if examined by the prism, will be found to consist of the violet, 
the indigo, the blue, and sometimes a small quantity of the 
green rays.” THe also alludes to a Mr. Melvill’s mode of exam- 
ining bodies whilst on fire by the prism, and the following sen- 
tence will prove interesting in regard to the history of the sub- 
ject: “Mr. Melvill, when he made some of the preceding 
experiments, observed that the yellow rays frequently escaped 
in the greatest abundance; but this singularity proceeded from 
some circumstances which escaped his attention.”t Although 
this same singularity occurred to all subsequent observers, the 
circumstances alluded to escaped detection until within five or 
six years of the present date. 

Dr. Wollaston may doubtless be considered the first talented 
observer in this now important and fascinating branch of science. 
In the same paper in which he gives the first notice of Fraun- 
hofer lines, he mentions that by candlelight a different set of 
appearances may be distinguished. Among these is a bright line 
of yellow. Again,t “when the object viewed is a blue line of 
electric light, I have found the spectrum to be also separated 
into general images; but the phenomena are somewhat different 
from the preceding. It is, however, needless to describe minutely 
appearances which vary according to the brilliancy of the light, 
and which I cannot undertake to explain.” These last remarks 
lead us to reflect how short is the step in advance which the 
wisdom even of a man like Wollaston allows him to take, and 
how great the error of supposing that even the most apparently 


* Phil. Trans. vol. Ixxv. p. 190. 
+ Ibid. p. 194. We know nothing more of this Mr. or M. Melvill, unless he be 


the same as T. Melvill, the author of a letter on the different refrangibility of 
the rays of light, in the Phil. Trans. for 1753, p.261. The letter is dated Geneva, 
Feb. 2, 1753. t Phil. Trans. (1802), vol. xcii. p. 380. 
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fickle phenomena of nature will not be reduced to law, and to 
some useful purpose, by due observation and reasoning. 

Among Fraunhofer’s observations* were some upon the 
coloured spectra of flames and the Electric Light, which were 
published in a supplement to his principal paper.t He noticed 
a bright orange double line in the spectrum of a lamp, and found 
it to hold the place where, in the spectrum from sunlight, the 
dark line D stands. He also found this ray of light, which is, 
of course, soda light, in the blowpipe flame, and suggested that 
this simple homogeneous light would be useful in many experi- 
ments. This idea was about ten or eleven years afterwards 
applied by Brewster in the Monochromatic Lamp. So far 
we find no hint of the principle of spectrum-analysis; but 
we come now to mention H. F. Talbot, the chief discoverer 
of photography, who, thirty-five years ago, recognised and 
announced the principle with considerable distinctness. The 
name will be familiar to many from the Talbotype process of 
photography having been named in his honour by Sir D. Brew- 
ster. In 1826 Talbot, at that time a member of Parliament, 
appears to have occupied himself with a set of rather desultory 
but clever optical experiments. He analysed light from various 
coloured flames prismatically, and in the spectrum of the light of 
deflagrating sulphur and nitre he observed a red ray, also pre- 
sented by the flame of a spirit-lamp, whose wick had been soaked 
with nitre or chlorate of potash. He was now led to argue as 
follows :{ 


“This red ray appears to possess a definite refrangibility, and to be 
characteristic of the salts of potash, as the yellow ray is of the salts of 
soda, although, from its feeble illuminating power, it is only to be de- 
tected with a prism. If this should be admitted, I would further sug- 
gest, that whenever the prism shows a homogeneous ray of any colour 
to exist in a flame, this ray indicates the formation or the presence of 
a definite chemical compound. An excellent prism is, however, re- 
quisite to determine the perfect homogenity of a ray.” 


The concluding paragraph of this paper is as follows: 
“The red-fire of the theatres, examined in the same way, gave a 


* It is of so much advantage to consult original writings, that we regret the 
difficulty under which most English readers lie in obtaining access to the me- 
moirs of Fraunhofer and many celebrated continental observers. Fraunhofer’s 
celebrated memoir, with his excellent map of the spectrum, is in the Munich 
Transactions (Denkschrifien der Academie der Wissenschaften in Miinchen fiir die 
Jahre 1814-15, B. v.). A French translation is said to be in Schumacher’s As- 
tronomische Abhandlungen, 2 Heft, Altona, 1825. The Life of Fraunhofer, and 
some part of his writings, will be found in Brewster’s Edinburgh Journal of 
Science, vols. vii. and viii. 

t Translated in Brewster’s Edinburgh Journal of Science vol. viii. p. 7. 

t Brewster’s Edinburgh Journal of Science, vol. v. p. 81. 
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most beautiful spectrum, with many light lines or maxima oflight. In 
the red, these lines were numerous and crowded, with dark spaces be- 
tween, besides an exterior ray, greatly separated from the rest, and pro- 
bably the effect of the nitre in the composition. In the orange was 
one bright line, one in the yellow, three in the green, a very bright one 
in the blue, and several that were fainter. The bright line in the yel- 
low is caused, without doubt, by the combustion of the sulphur; and the 
others may be attributed to the antimony, strontia, &c., which enter 
into this composition. For instance, the orange ray may be the effect 
of the strontia, since Mr. Herschel* found in the flame of muriate of 
strontia a ray of that colour. If this opinion should be correct, and 
applicable to the other definite rays, a glance at the prismatic spectrum 
of a flame may show it to contain substances which it would otherwise 
require a laborious chemical analysis to detect.” (London, March 1826.) 


We do not find that he published any thing further on the 
subject until February 1834, when he discriminates with con- 
siderable accuracy between two substances which have since 
proved so interesting in the hands of Bunsen. He says: 

“Tithia and strontia are two bodies characterised by the fine red 
tint which they communicate to flame. The former of these is very 
rare, and I was indebted to my friend Mr. Faraday for the specimen 
which I subjected to prismatic analysis. ‘ Now, it is difficult to distin- 
guish the lithia red from the strontia red by the unassisted eye. But 
the prism displays between them the most marked distinction that can 
be imagined. ‘The strontia flame exhibits a great number of red rays, 
well separated from each other by dark intervals, not to mention an 
orange, and a very definite bright blue ray ; the lithia exhibits one 
single red ray. Hence I hesitate not to say that optical analysis can 
distinguish the minutest portions of these two substances from each 
other with as much certainty, if not more, than any other known 
method.” 


It may seem surprising that Mr. Talbot did not follow up 
the principle which here so clearly suggested itself. Toa French 
or German philosopher it would have afforded subject of assi- 
duous study for years. Perhaps the want of an extensive che- 
mical knowledge prevented him from seeing the whole value of 
method ; but we think that it may have been the extreme deli- 
cacy of the soda-test, and the almost universal presence of soda, 
which quite puzzled Mr. Talbot, and perhaps discouraged him 
from further prosecuting the method. Thus he found that per- 
fectly clean platinum did not affect a flame, but after being 
touched with soap, or even with the finger, it produced yellow 
light. Wood, ivory, paper, and many other substances, when 
burnt, gave more or less of this yellow light, “ which,” he says,t 

* Edinburgh Transactions, vol. ix. p. 456. 


+ Phil. Mag. (3d Series), vol. iv. p. 114. 
t Brewster’s Edinburgh Journal of Science, vol. v p. 79. 
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“T have always found the same in its characters. The only prin- 
ciple which these various bodies have in common with the salts 
of soda is water; yet I think that the formation or presence of 
water cannot be the origin of this yellow light, because ignited 
sulphur produces the very same, a substance with which water is 
supposed to have no analogy.” . 

Here was certainly a difficulty very naively and frankly 
stated, from which Mr. Talbot never extricated himself. More 
confidence in the principle he had formed would have led him 
to assert that, because soda-light appeared, soda must have been 
present, for this is exactly the principle on which Kirchhoff and 
Bunsen now announce to us the composition of the sun, and 
assert the existence of new elements before any one has seen 
them. 

It is not a little curious that, about the same time with Mr. 
Talbot’s experiments, two of the most distinguished physicists of 
this century, Brewster and Herschel, were likewise experiment- 
ing on coloured flames, and both were led into similar error by 
this evil-disposed soda-light. Thus Brewster, in describing his 
Monochromatic Lamp for the illumination of objects in Micro- 
scopy, by which all chromatic aberration and indistinctness 
would be avoided, says :* 

“Tt had long been known that a great quantity of homogeneous 
yellow light was created by placing salt or nitre in the white flame of 
a candle, or in the blue-and-white flame of burning alcohol. After 
numerous experiments, attended with much trouble and disappoint- 
ment, I found that almost all bodies in which the combustion was imper- 
fect, such as paper, linen, cotton, &c., gave a light in which the homo- 
geneous yellow rays predominated ; that the quantity of yellow light 
increased with the humidity of these bodies ; and that a great propor- 
tion of the same light was generated when various flames were urged 
mechanically by a blowpipe or a pair of bellows.” 


Knowing, as we now do, that spring-water, rain-water, and 
even the air itself, are almost never free from traces of soda, the 
perplexity and despair of the acute Sir David, arriving at a 
climax in the bellows experiment, are not a little amusing. 

Sir J. Herschel,+ too, investigated the nature of these chemi- 
cal coloured flames; but the curved lines by which he represented 
the optical types or spectra of lime, baryta, and strontia, bear 
evidence that this most sound and excellent of natural philoso- 
phers was likewise in error about the soda-light. In the flame 
of sulphur violently burning he noticed perfectly homogeneous 
light, of a brilliant yellow colour and strictly definite refran- 
gibility. 

* Trans. of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. ix. p. 435. 
t Ibid. 1823, p. 433, 
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It is curious to observe the very different use of these 
coloured flames which suggested itself to Talbot and to Herschel. 
The former, calling optics to the aid of chemistry, proposed the 
method of prismatic analysis, now performing such wonders. 
Herschel was then an optical philosopher, calling chemistry to 
his assistance, and his thoughts accordingly took a very different 
direction. “It is needless,”’* he says, “ to insist on the advan- 
tage that may be taken of these and similar properties of coloured 
flames and media in optical research.” 

The next allusion to spectrum-analysis is in 1835, when 
Professor Wheatstone presented a paper to the British Associa- 
tion,t “ On the Prismatic Decomposition of Electrical Light,” 
describing the spectra observed when the electric spark is taken 
between points of various metals. In the observations he em- 
ployed a telescope, furnished with measuring apparatus. He 
determined that each metal present occasioned bands peculiar 
to its own spectrum, in perfect independence of any other metals, 
or of the medium through which the spark is displayed. ‘The 
appearances are so different,” it is added, “that, by this mode 
of examination, the metals may be readily distinguished from 
each other.” 

In the next place, Dr. W. A. Miller, in the meeting of the 
British Association in 1845, described the prismatic spectra 
from flames coloured by copper, boracic acid, strontium, calcium, 
and barium. No allusion is made to their analytical use, and 
the spectra, indeed, as given in a coloured print,t present but 
little resemblance to what other observers describe. Perhaps 
the doctor had some solid substance present in the flame, and 
omitted to eliminate all rays that do not invariably accompany 
the element examined. 

The “ Etudes de Photométrie Electrique” of M. A. Masson 
now follow in the order of time, in the fourth and fifth parts of 
which§ he has described many most interesting observations. 
He examined the spectrum of the electric spark when taken in 
air, between poles of various substances, as also in vacuo, in 
various gases, and in several liquids ; but his results chiefly bear 


* Trans, of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1823. 

t We do not find that more of this paper was published than an abstract in 
the Philosophical Magazine, a reprint of which is all that appears in the Report 
of the Association! See Notices of Communications to the British Association at 
Dublin, August 1835, p. 11. Masson, in a memoir afterwards reterred to, also re- 
grets his inability to learn more about Wheatstone’s researches; and we must say 
that a large part of the Association’s publications are perfectly useless for reference. 
The same is the case with the publications of the Association for Social Science. 
Abstracts have generally no value. (A fuller report of Wheatstone’s experi- 
ments has, however, very recently appeared in the Chemical News.) 

} Phil. Mag. (3d Ser.), vol. xxvii. p. 81. 

§ Annales de Chimie et de Physique [3], vol. xxxi. p. 295, 
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upon the nature of the electric current, and we do not observe any 
allusion to the principle of spectrum-analysis. As Herschel 
was absorbed by the optical interest of coloured chemical flames, 
so is Masson absorbed by their electrical interest. 

In the year 1852, Professor Stokes presented to the Royal 
Society his celebrated paper on Fluorescence, or “ The Change 
of Refrangibility of Light,” in which he devotes a section to 
*‘ Optical Tests of Uranium in blowpipe Experiments.”* 

Speaking of the phenomenon of internal dispersion in a bead 
of microcosmic salt fused with oxide of uranium, by which a 
curious green light is produced, he says: 


“When properly examined by means of sunlight, its sensibility is 
evident at once, and when the dispersed light is viewed through a 
prism, it is resolved into bright bands. ... . So delicate is this test 
when applied to uranium, that on one occasion, when engaged in 
examining a bead coloured green by chromium, which had been fused 
in the exterior flame, I observed the appearance given by uranium. 
This turned out to be actually due to uranium, of which a mere trace 
was accidentally present without my knowledge.” 


He continues: 


“The green communicated to microcosmic salt by uranium, after 
exposure to the reducing flame, has a very peculiar composition, by 
means of which the presence of uranium may be instantly detected. 
For this purpose it is sufficient to view through a prism the inverted 
image of the flame of a candle formed by the bead, the latter being so 
held as to be seen projected on a dark object. The observation is per- 
fectly simple, and occupies only a few seconds. The spectrum exhi- 
bits an isolated band at the red extremity, followed by a very intense 
dark band of absorption.” 


This refers only to light derived from internal dispersion, a 
peculiar source; but the generalisation to light from other 
sources is now of course obvious. 

Next in the order of time, we find that in April 1856 Pro- 
fessor William Swan communicated to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh some researchest “ On the Prismatic Spectra of the 
Flames of Carbon and Hydrogen.” He shows, as Fraunhofer 
indeed had originally shown, that several bright lines in the 
carbo-hydrogen spectrum coincide with dark lines in the sun, 
and argues in favour of some physical connection. He also 
proves, without using the prism, that a portion of chloride of 
sodium, weighing less than the 1,000,000th part of a grain, is 
sufficient to tinge a flame with bright yellow light, and this 


* Phil. Trans. (1852), vol. exlii. p. 522. 
t Trans. (1856), vol. xxi. p. 411, 
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quantity of salt contains only one 2,570,000th part of a grain 
of metallic sodium. And he adds, 


“When we consider the almost universal diffusion of the salts of 
sodium, and the remarkable energy with which they produce yellow 
light, it seems highly probable that the yellow line R, which appears 
in the spectra of almost all flames, is in every case due to the presence 
of minute quantities of sodium.” 


Swan, then, surmounted the sodium difficulty which had 
puzzled such men as Herschel, Brewster, and Talbot. The 
“ circumstances” which produced the “singularity” noticed by 
M. Melvill in the middle of the last century did not escape him, 
and a considerable stumbling-block was certainly removed from 
the path of succeeding explorers.* 

One of the most accurate and philosophical recent researches 
on the spectrum is that of A. J. Angstrom, upon the electric 
light. Did our space allow, we should have been glad to notice 
his results for their intrinsic interest. We do not find, how- 
ever, in his memoir the slightest allusion to the practical em- 
ployment of the luminous bands for the detection of substances. 
He proves the singular fact that the electric light, besides lines 
peculiar to each metal, gives a multitude of luminous lines, com- 
parable in number and distribution to the dark lines of the solar 
spectrum, and the same for all metals. 

Although Talbot, Wheatstone, and Stokes saw the utility 
of the prism in detecting the presence of bodies, they presented 
no complete system of observation. Dr. J. H. Gladstone, how- 
ever, adopting the principle thus established, carried it out into 
practice with great ability in one particular branch.t He detects 
the presence of a substance in a clear solution by its power of 
absorbing certain rays of a continuous spectrum; in short, he 
applies the spectrum to determine with more accuracy the cha- 
racteristic colour of a solution, and shows that the lines and 
bands thus observable are a perfect test of the presence of a 
certain substance. He also establishes, from numerous obser- 
vations, the important rule, recognised by nearly all investiga- 
tors in this subject, that “all the compounds of a particular 
base, or acid, have the same effect on the rays of light.” This 
method of absorption is applicable to a greater range of substances 


* Swan has since thought it worth while to claim any credit that this entitles 
him to (Phil. Mag. [4], vol. xx. p. 173), although the German professors duly ac- 
knowledged acquaintance with his research. 

t+ Poggendorff’s Annalen, vol. xciv. p. 141; or the Lond. and Edin. Phil. Mag. 
[4], vol. ix. p, 327. 

t Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society, vol. x. (1858), pp. 79-91, also 
p. 219. 
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than Kirchhoff’s and Bunsen’s method; thus it may detect the 
presence of litmus and other organic colours. But it has none 
of the extreme delicacy, facility, and certainty which constitute 
the whole value of spectrum-analysis. Dr. Gladstone had not 
the good luck to choose the right branch of this inquiry ; but 
his concluding remarks prove that he was fully aware of the 
value of the prism. They are as follow: 


“These observations will be sufficient to prove that the varying 
chromatic phenomena, exhibited by different substances, may be taken 
advantage of in qualitative analysis, to an extent which has been hither- 
to unappreciated. My remarks have been almost confined to trans- 
mitted light ; but the phenomena of reflected light offer a similar, and 
as yet almost unoccupied, field of investigation. What I have here 
marked down must be considered rather as a tentative inquiry than as 
a really valuable contribution to our knowledge of the effect of differ- 
ent chemical substances on the rays of light; but should any one be 
induced to take up the matter systematically, he might easily make 
such a series of observations as would furnish data for regular tables 
of comparison ; and the prism would then take its place, as the blow- 
pipe now does, among the recognised and almost indispensable instru- 
ments of the analytical laboratory.” 


We should notice that Mr. Crookes and Mr. Pearsall have 
also, in particular cases, used the prism on the analytical prin- 
ciple. 7 

i From the preceding historical sketch it would appear pro- 
bable that Talbot discovered the very method of analysis now 
performing such great things; that Wheatstone recognised the 
principle, and that Gladstone developed it into a complete me- 
thod in one branch, which did not prove to be luckily chosen. 
To all the other inquirers on the subject, the utility of the 
spectrum in analysis seems not to have occurred. It would be 
superfluous here again to eulogise the achievements of the Ger- 
man professors, whose published results we are reviewing. 

Some persons, we believe, consider it a trifling, if not an ill- 
natured, occupation to trace back the occurrence of thoughts 
and works which only, after a time, are recognised at their true 
worth. But the same principle might be applied to other parts 
of history. It amounts to saying, “Let bygones be bygones. 
We have a great deal of science and learning, and many plea- 
sant things in the present day, and we shall not increase them 
by rooting up old records, and inquiring who secured these ad- 
vantages to us.” It must not be so; the very history of science 
is a science of itself, showing the gradual development of modes 
of thought, and the errors and difficulties into which genius falls 
are some of the most interesting facts in the range of knowledge. 

But independently of this interest, we have a strong opinion 
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that formal honour and, if possible, general reputation should 
be meted out to scientific men by laws as strict and impartial 
as those which secure the execution of a dead man’s will. In 
the first place, it is obvious that the human race owes to scien- 
tific discoverers a debt which it is not merely impossible to dis- 
charge, but even to conceive. Suppose Providence had decreed 
that Watt, instead of being plagued by patent laws, should have 
enjoyed a small percentage of the advantages which he has caused 
and will cause to others; how long the life, how great the benefits 
that would have fallen to his lot !_ Watt, indeed, was partly a prac- 
tical man; but the same could be said of most abstruse philoso- 
phers. Again, it is, we believe, generally true that an earnest 
discoverer is never so well rewarded as when the worth of his 
results is proved and acknowledged, and the eapectation of the 
proof and acknowledgment is nearly equal to the fact. What 
is wealth, or a title, or a splendid funeral to a man who has laid 
the foundations of a new science, knowing that it will grow 
through all time more perfect and useful, and bear his name 
upon its front? But the beauty and grandeur of the edifice will 
seldom be apparent in the few first stones, except to him who 
has the whole design mentally before him. So he who publishes 
a-single new and original thought may well know what it will 
grow to be, and yet feel that future times only will witness the 
growth. That a single thought may turn the affairs of men, no 
reflective person can deny. Every science, and consequently 
every material achievement of modern times, is the development 
of a few simple grand thoughts, apparently incidental in their 
occurrence, but generally the result of enormous labour. May 
there be none, then, who shall go without their due award of 
honour for any labour or ability which they apply to the ad- 
vancement of the general good! Thus we shall best insure 
future energy. But in any case, let us remember the soliloquy 
of Falstaff: “ Honour pricks me on... . . What is that hon- 
our? Air: a trim reckoning! Who hath it? He that died 
o’ Wednesday. Doth he feel it? No. Doth he hear it? No. 
Is it insensible, then? Yea, to the dead. But will it not live 
with the living? No. Why? Detraction will not suffer it ; 
therefore [ll none of it.” 

We have but little space left to consider one obvious but 
exceedingly interesting application of spectrum-analysis, viz. to 
the determination of the chemical composition of astronomical 
self-luminous bodies. If we receive from a distant body rays of 
light, which, when examined by the prism, are found to corre- 
spond, to the utmost degree of accuracy that our observing 
powers can attain, with the light given off by sodium and cal- 
cium, here the induction is quite irresistible, that sodium and 
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calcium exist in that distant body. It is possible that this direct 
mode of observation may be applied to the stars; but when we 
come to consider the sun’s spectrum in this relation, a most re- 
markable phenomenon meets us. The bright bands of coloured 
light observed in the spectra of sodium and the various elements 
correspond, not to bright bands in the solar spectrum, but to the 
dark lines long since observed by Fraunhofer. This coincidence 
is so striking in the case of the conspicuous line D correspond- 
ing to the line of the sodium spectrum, that Fraunhofer himself 
noticed the fact, as we have seen, and all subsequent observers 
have confirmed it. From this and other coincidences many 
natural philosophers probably had become convinced of a physi- 
cal connection of the bright terrestrial and the dark solar lines. 
It remained, however, for Kirchhoff to show experimentally, as 
well as theoretically, the nature of this relation; and his results 
are published in the second paper at the head of this article. 
Kirchhoff finds that any element in the gaseous state has 
the power both of radiating and absorbing light rays of those 
definite kinds which are shown in its spectrum. If, from its con- 
dition of heat, the light radiated is more intense than that ab- 
sorbed, the body appears luminous; but if the rays falling upon 
it are the most intense, the body gives out Jess light than it ab- 
sorbs. In the last case, the gaseous body will intercept light, or 
be opaque to rays of the definite kinds belonging to the gaseous 
substance. If, then, a compound ray of light containing rays of 
all kinds or colour pass through sodium in a gaseous state, the 
yellow rays which belong to sodium are intercepted, and the 
spectrum of the compound light would be marked with a dark 
band, which corresponds in position to the line Na. a of the 
sodium spectrum, and the dark line D of the solar spectrum. It 
must be understood, however, that this line is only dark rela- 


tively to the rest of the spectrum, for the sodium vapour which - 


is absorbing yellow light may be giving out yellow light of less 
intensity. What is thus shown in the case of sodium is obviously 
applicable to potassium, lithium, and all other elements, however 
complicated their spectra. 

The fact of the absorption of definite rays by certain ele- 
ments was proved in the most convincing manner by the follow- 
ing experiments : 

“The bright line produced in the spectrum of a gas-flame by the 
presence of a bead of chloride of lithium, is changed into a dark one 
when direct sunlight is allowed to pass through the flame. When the 
bead of lithium is replaced by one of chloride of sodium, the dark double 
line D (coincident with the yellow sodium line) appears with uncom- 
mon distinctness.” 


The same line D was also produced when light from a white- 
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hot platinum-wire, which would otherwise give a continuous or 
complete spectrum, was passed through a flame of weak aqueous 
alcohol in which common salt was dissolved. 

A still more striking proof of the same fact was shown in an 
ingenious experiment by Professor Roscoe in his lecture at the 
Royal Institution (partially frustrated, however, by an unfortu- 
nate breakage). A piece of sodium was placed in a glass tube 
exhausted of air, and then heated until the tube was filled with 
pure sodium vapour. When viewed by pure yellow sodium light 
this tube appeared nearly opaque, while by all ordinary light it 
was perfectly transparent ! 

But how are the conditions of these experiments fulfilled by 
the sun? Kirchhoff makes the very reasonable assumption, that 
the central solid and fluid mass of the sun gives off light rays of 
every character, such as would produce a continuous and complete 
spectrum, like that of incandescent platinum, but that the sun’s 
atmosphere contains the gaseous elements which absorb certain 
definite rays, and produce Fraunhofer’s lines. By these pro- 
cesses of experiment and inductive reasoning, Kirchhoff has al- 
ready proved that the sun’s atmosphere contains, amongst other 
substances, sodium, iron, magnesium, chromium, and nickel, but 
that lithium is not present in any appreciable quantity. 

Indeed it wants little cool reasoning to be convinced of these 
statements when we see the spectra of the sun and of one of 
these elements side by side. ‘Thus Professor Roscoe, in his lec- 
ture, eloquently described the indelible impression made on his 
mind by the splendid spectacle of the coincidence of the bright 
lines of the iron spectrum with a part of the dark solar lines: 


“In the lower half of the field of the telescope were at least seventy 
brilliant iron lines, of various colours, and of all degrees of intensity 
and of breadth; whilst in the upper half of the field the solar spectrum, 
cut up, as it were, by hundreds of dark lines, exhibited its steady light. 
Situated exactly above each of the seventy bright lines was a dark solar 
line. These lines did not only coincide with a degree of sharpness and 
precision perfectly marvellous, but the intensity and breadth of each 
bright line was so accurately preserved in its dark representative, that 
the truth of the assertion that iron was contained in the sun flashed 
upon the mind at once.” 


In the whole range of the sciences there will scarcely be found 
an experiment so intrinsically beautiful in itself, or so preg- 
nant with interesting information, as this. By the aid of such 
experiments the chemist will not always grovel on the earth. 
Light has now become his servant, and will bring him telegra- 
phic information from every part of space. 

The present occasion is not quite the first on which our 
thoughts have been raised to the chemical composition of as- 
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tronomical bodies. The aerolites which occasionally fall upon 
the earth’s surface from the unknown regions of space have 
been found to contain in greater or less quantity many of the 
terrestrial elements, such as iron, nickel, manganese, chromium, 
cobalt, aluminium, calcium, magnesium, sodium, silicon, sulphur, 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. No new element unknown to 
us here has been found in these aerolites; but at the same time 
no combination of elements, such as the aerolites almost invari- 
ably present, has ever been met with among the plutonic or sedi- 
mentary rocks of our planet. Light itself has previously been 
made to yield some slight information by observations as to its 
state of polarization. 

It is very uncertain to what extent we may be able, by ob- 
serving the spectra of the stars, to determine their chemical 
composition. A statement of Sir J. Herschel bears closely on 
this matter, and is not very encouraging. He says :* 

“ Nothing short of a separate and independent estimation of the 
total amount of the red, yellow, and the blue rays in the spectrum of 
each star would suffice for the resolution of the problem of astrometry 
in the strictness of its numerical acceptation ; and this the actual state 
of optical science leaves us destitute of the means even of attempting 
with the slightest prospect of success.” 


But in spite of this we entertain no doubt that every prin- 
cipal star will, in the course of time, be analysed by spectrum 
observation, and that Bunsen will then be one of the chief 
founders of the Chemistry of the Universe, as he is already 
the chief contributor to the chemical geology of our own 
globe. In thus speaking we are not making random generalisa- 
tions, but have facts to warrant what we say. Fraunhofer did 
not neglect the spectra of the stars, and has given us nearly the 
whole of the information we possess about them. In the spec- 
trum of Sirius he observed no fixed lines within the orange and 
yellow spaces, but in the green there was a very strong streak, 
and two other very strong ones in the blue. The star Castor 
gave a spectrum exactly like that of Sirius, the streak in the 
green being in the very same place. The spectrum of Pollux 
contained, besides many other weak lines, a line corresponding to 
that of D in the solar spectrum. The line D was also seen in 
the spectra of the stars Capella, Betalgeus, and Procyon.+ But 
observations of this nature are surrounded with difficulties such 
as even Fraunhofer, with his incomparable prisms and lenses, 
could scarcely overcome. 

The interest of this subject is immensely increased if we con- 
sider that the colours of the fixed stars appear even to the naked 


* Results of Astronomical Observations at the Cape of Good Hope, p. 304. 
+ Brewster’s Edinburgh Journal of Science, vol. viii. p. 7. 
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eye exceedingly various, pointing no doubt to great differences 
of chemical composition. Several astronomers, especially Sir J. 
Herschel, Admiral Smyth, Sestini, and Struve, have devoted 
much attention to this subject. Admiral Smyth states,* as the ge- 
neral results of the surveys made, that of 2540 stars, the yellow 
stars are about half the total number, and equally distributed; the 
white stars are one-fifth, in scattered portions; and the orange 
rather more than one-fifth. The red or the blue are rare from 
the Pole to 30° of north declination; the blue then become nu- 
merous (=+) to the equator, especially from right ascension 18 
hours to 20 hours, and the red abound from 0° to 30° south de- 
clination and right ascension 16 to 20 hours. Six J. Herschel 
gives a list of insulated stars of a red colour almost as deep as 
that of blood, and gives many interesting details concerning 
particoloured double or multiple stars. He believes, however, 
that no green or blue star (of any decided hue) has been noticed 
unassociated with a companion brighter than itself. 

A solitary observation of the spectrum of a coloured star, 
€ Herculis, is recorded by Brewster, who, for this purpose, ap- 
plied a fine prism of rock-salt to Sir James South’s great achro- 
matic refractor. He found there was one defective band in the 
red space, and two or more in the blue space, so that the orange 
colour of the star arose from the greater defect of the blue than 
of the red rays.t 

There can be little doubt that the predominance of yellow 
light in the heavens is due to the wide extension and powerful 
light-producing quality of sodium, especially as the spectra of 
Pollux, Capella, Betalgeus, and Procyon prove that this ele- 
ment exists in these stars. In Sirius and Castor we may assume 
that at least very little sodium exists. We shall be much inter- 
ested to learn what elements produce the blood-red and the blue- 
coloured light of certain stars. What if we should be enabled 
to map out, however imperfectly, the whole of apparent space of 
the heavens into regions of the metals, regions of the alkalies, 
regions of the alkaline earths! How astounding if we should 
prove the existence of globes composed of little else than cop- 
per, silver, gold, or platinum, just as there is some reason for 
thinking that our own system is chiefly composed of iron! We 
may even discover elsewhere elements unknown in these parts 
of space. All the sciences have their own peculiar beauties and 
delights; but there is nothing which raises such intense wonder 
within us as astronomy in its descriptive and chemical branches. 


* des Hartwelliane, p. 291. t Outlines of Astronomy, 4th ed., p. 580. 
Prof. Swan appears recently to have made observations on this subject. In 
the Phil. Mag. [4], vol. ii. p. 448, he describes a method of measuring the plane- 
tary or stellar spectra by a prism and common sextant. 
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The wildest fables of the Arabian Nights Entertainments, so far 
from being foolish in their extravagance, will appear weak and 
commonplace for the very opposite reason, when we come to 
read such descriptions of the physical constitution of the sun 
and stars as may, before very long, be expected. Just at the 
present time, the scientific world is awaiting the publication, not 
only of further researches by Kirchhoff and Bunsen, but of the 
result of the Astronomer Royal’s expedition to Spain at the late 
solar eclipse. Hence it is only common prudence to avoid mere 
speculation on these subjects. 

All discoveries concerning the spectrum have a very import- 
ant bearing upon molecular philosophy. The definite rays in 
the spectrum ofan element inform us most precisely of the vibra- 
tions of which the elementary atoms are capable. A complicated 
spectrum must indicate that the elementary atom is itself a com- 
pound of many simpler atoms; a suspicion of which fact has long 
been familiar to chemists, from the simple relation holding between 
the equivalent weights of several series of elements. Already 
some coincidences may be observed, which are probably more 
than accidental. Sodium, which has nearly the most simple spec- 
trum possible, is likewise distinguished by the fact that all its salts 
are soluble, so that its determination by ordinary analysis is diffi- 
cult. Again, iron, which has an extremely complicated spectrum, 
has the most extensive family relations with the other elements. 
‘At the present time, mathematicians, electricians, opticians, che- 
mists, and even physiologists, are united in one immense con- 
federation, irrespective of nation or of language, for the purpose 
of solving the great remaining problem of natural science,—that 
of the molecular constitution of matter, and the mutual relations 
of the physical forces. If we consider the intense concentration 
of the highest ability and the most unremitting labour upon this 
subject in every branch, which this century has witnessed for 
the first time in the history of mankind, we cannot think that 
the solution is far distant. The second great step in our know- 
ledge of the world will then have been made, comparable in im- 
portance and difficulty to the discovery of the differential cal- 
culus and the law of universal gravitation, achieved, however, 
by a whole army of thinkers and workers, not by a single in- 
tellect. 
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Art. II.—THE EASTERN CHURCH: ITS PAST AND ITS 
FUTURE. 


Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church; with an Introduc- 
tion on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. London, 
Murray; Oxford, Parker. 1861. 


MARKED sympathy with the Eastern Church and Greek theo- 
logy is no unprecedented phenomenon in our English Establish- 
ment. At an early period of our religious history predilection 
was expressed by different parties in a very decided way for the 
Latin or for the Greek Fathers. The first Reformers, and the 
great Puritan party, which inherited their principles, were strongly 
imbued with the spirit of Augustine’s theology, and looked with 
comparative disfavour on the milder theories of Basil and Chry- 
sostom. We are told that Bishop Cox, a high Calvinist, was 
sorely displeased at finding Queen Elizabeth one day intent on 
certain Greek Fathers. But reaction against Puritanism, and 
increasing devotion to Greek learning,—which had revived in 
Europe at the outbreak of the Reformation, and worked along 
with it as a powerful ingredient in the ensuing form of civilisa- 
tion,—produced in England, before the close of the sixteenth 
century, an unequivocal transference of sympathy among the 
leading Churchmen from Augustine and his followers to the 
great doctors of the Eastern Church. Anglicanism was at once 
catholic and anti-papal. Repelled as strongly by the Puritans as 
by the Romanists, our Church sought relief to her unappeasable 
yearning in the spirit of a communion which was older than 
both. This tendency is traceable as early as Jewell.* It as- 
sumed a more rigid and authoritative tone, as the controversy 
deepened, in Andrewes and Laud. Its influence on Jeremy 
Taylor is unmistakable. The margin of his pages is filled with 
citations from the Greek preachers of the fourth century. 
When the Church was overthrown, the same theology, made 
dearer by contrast with the ascendant Calvinism, comforted the 
hearts of the dispossessed clergy under the enforced silence of 
their obscure retreats. The fruits of this were visible at the 
Restoration. From the first, the Liturgy had been enriched 
from Greek sources; and in the interval of persecution, the at- 
tachment of its adherents had strengthened for the old formula- 
ries, which expressed the devotion of the primitive Church before 


* Apologia Eccles. Anglican. p. 29. 
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the controversies of the West began. All this led to minute 
and scarcely perceptible changes of diction (Archbishop Tenison 
reckoned them no less than six hundred) at the revision of 1662, 
which have imparted to the Prayer-Book, according to a high 
authority, a deeper catholic tone than it previously possessed.* 
From that time there has been a strong Greek element latent 
in the Liturgy and Rubric, which it requires all the ingenuity of 
an ecclesiastical mind to reconcile with the Augustinian and 
thoroughly Western tone of the articles. 

To any one who has well considered this peculiarity of our 
Establishment, it will not appear at all surprising that the first 
fruit of the appointment of Dr. Stanley to the chair of Ecclesi- 
astical History at Oxford, should be a volume of Lectures on 
the Eastern Church, and that these should avowedly be given to 
the world as preparatory to a course on the Church of England.t+ 
The choice of the subject may be regarded as a fair index of the 
theological position and catholic spirit of the author. We are 
glad that he has taken it up. His work is a valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the fortunes of Eastern Christendom. 
Though he has not, so far as we have observed,—at least in the 
earlier and larger portion of his volume,—brought to light any 
fact not already known, or even suggested any view which has not 
been anticipated by previous writers, yet such is the charm of 
his narrative, that he has contrived to invest an old subject with 
a new interest. He traverses paths, trodden again and again 
almost to weariness, with such a ready and genial appreciation 
of types. of character and forms of thought long passed away, 
and with an eye so quick to catch whatever is picturesque and 
significant, that he imbues the reader with his own vivid enjoy- 
ment of the scene, and makes him feel sure for once that he is 
dealing, not with abstractions, but with realities. He tarows a 
deep vitality into his subject, by showing how it grows out of 
principles that are the same through all time, and indicating its 
contact at innumerable points with questions which are still 
vehemently agitating the minds of men. In his concluding lec- 
tures,—the most interesting and original of the series,—on the 
Russian Church, he raises a strange undefinable emotion in the 
reader’s mind by his prophetic outlook into a possible future, 
which has hitherto engaged but little attention in Western Eu- 
rope. Like Herodotus, he combines the traveller with the his- 
torian ; and much of the delightful interest which he has infused 
into his narrative, results from this circumstance. The manners 
and customs of the East, its forms of speech, and its peculiar garb, 
are familiar to him; and the sites of many of the old cities which 
he has occasion to describe, he has examined with his own eyes. 


* Remains of Alexander Knox, vol. i. pp. 59, 60. t Preface, p. v. 
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His descriptions of Constantinople reflected in the Bosphorus, 
with its innumerable minarets shooting up amidst groves of cy- 
press,—and of his descent by lingering moonlight from the chest- 
nut-wooded slopes of the Bithynian ridge upon the remains of 
the ancient Nicza, as it lay beneath him on the shores of the quiet 
lake, enveloped in the mists of early morning,—are beautiful 
pictures, which we are almost startled to meet with in the usually 
monotonous dreariness of ecclesiastical history. 

As an introduction to the present volume, Dr. Stanley has re- 
printed three admirable lectures on the nature and objects of his 
peculiar study, originally delivered by him on first assuming his 
professorship. He states in them very clearly and unreservedly his 
own conception of the duties of his office, of the objects to which 
the attention of the student should be chiefly directed, and of the 
various sources from which materials should be drawn to sur- 
round the study with the attractions of which it is susceptible. 
The result of what he very wisely and thoughtfully suggests, 
amounts to this: that the history of the Church, like every 
other branch of history, must have a new life imparted to it, by 
being made more human. It must be brought back, out of the 
sphere of baseless assumptions and forced inferences, into the 
world of reality. It is a human record which lies before us, and 
we must read it with human feelings. It is one chapter—and 
that not the least interesting and instructive—of the wonderful 
history of man. To understand it, we must not separate it from 
the nature of man. We must look at the phenomena which it 
presents to us truthfully, and not allow the arbitrary construc- 
tions of theologians to come between us and the veritable facts 
of the case. Hence, not dogmas alone and rites, and the contro- 
versies which have sprung out of them, are the exclusive subjects 
of this study,—for these form, as it were, the mere osteology of 
the living system,—but, as Dr. Stanley has well argued, equally, 
and perhaps even more, whatever in the contemporaneous condi- 
tion of the world has indirectly affected the belief and practice 
of Christians, or been affected by them,—the products of art, 
local traditions, and the usages of sects, every vestige of former 
times or memorial of distant lands, even the peculiarities of race 
and the influences of climate,—each contributing some slight re- 
vival of human flesh and blood, which helps to clothe the skele- 
ton, and set the past in all the glow of life and action before us. 
Viewed in this broader light, the moss-grown tombs of the 
old Covenanters and the faded frescoes of the catacombs are 
entitled to a place among the authentic monuments of Christian 
history, by the side of the decisions of councils and the ponderous 
tomes of Fathers and Schoolmen. Dr. Stanley has thrown 
himself entirely into this aspect of the subject. He has done 
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for the Eastern Church, what Lord Macaulay had already done 
on a larger scale and in a more unbroken sequence for the era of 
our English Revolution—selected a few of its more salient fea- 
tures, and made them the subjects of a series of brilliant histo- 
rical pictures. This is another proof of the new spirit in which 
all history is now beginning to be written: of its abandonment 
of theories for facts, of the abstract for the concrete. There is 
even some danger of this tendency being pushed too far; and 
we cannot say that our author has wholly escaped it. He ap- 
pears to us to affirm too broadly, that “the proper material for 
ecclesiastical history is, after all, not institutions or opinions, but 
events and persons.’* For there is an inner and an outer history 
of the Church; and he has confined himself almost exclusively to 
the latter, as if it exhausted the subject. But the concatenation 
of events can never be thoroughly understood without tracing the 
thread of ideas on which it is strung. The history of Christi- 
anity is surely the history of human mind, fully as much as the 
history of human action. It records the workings of the invisi- 
ble and spiritual life as they outwardly manifest themselves; 
and the permanent result of such manifestation fixes itself in 
opinions and institutions, which are the most powerful agents on 
manners, and determine with a resistless force the type of the 
civilisation. Ifthe Hegelian school has ventured presumptu- 
ously to assign the law of historical development by the princi- 
ples of an @-priori logic, we run into the opposite extreme, and 
deprive history of its highest function, if we limit it to the simple 
narration of events and delineation of character, without at- 
tempting to penetrate through both to the deeper principle 
which underlies them, and by the aid of these external pheno- 
mena to trace in the ideas and beliefs of one age, the predisposing 
conditions of the state of manners and opinion which followed 
them in the next. This view of the subject is all but ignored 
by Dr. Stanley ; and its absence we cannot but regard as the 
weak side of his book, taken as a model for academic teaching. 
We miss in it the reflective depth and philosophic insight which 
enters into all our conceptions of the highest treatment of the 
great theme which he has chosen. His forte is narration; and 
in that he is surpassed by no historian of the present day with 
whom we are acquainted. He does not pretend to the digested 
mastery of sources possessed by Gieseler. He has not Neander’s 
wonderful familiarity with all the forms of theological thought 
through the whole course of Christian history, nor his rare gift of 
discerning and bringing to view the spiritual element that exists 
in all. Nor can he be compared with Milman for a vast and 
comprehensive range of multifarious literature. The two former 
* Introd. p. xlviii. 
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were German men of learning, thorough, reliable, exhaustive, 
and dull—writing for students only, with utter indifference to 
the general world of readers. With them it is almost absurd to 
contrast so agreeable and popular a writeras Dr. Stanley. They 
belong to different spheres of influence, and have little in common 
but the name of their subject. 

He has more affinity with the polished and scholarly mind 
of Dean Milman, but is superior to him in the power of telling 
a story, and of throwing a graphic vividness into narratives 
which in most hands become oppressively tedious. He will 
probably be the first English writer that has succeeded in making 
ecclesiastical history popular; and in this way he will have ren- 
dered immense service, by opening a new field of liberalising 
thought and mterest to the general reader. Even the defects 
of his volume, judged scientifically as an academic manual,— 
its fragmentary composition, its taking up only one or two pe- 
riods, separated by wide intervals of time, and the dispropor- 
tionate space allotted in his pages to mere description, will add 
to its popularity with the public at large. In his professorial 
chair, like certain members of the House of Commons, he seems 
to have spoken quite as much for the press as for the audience 
immediately before him. But he has done, what is a matter of 
the utmost importance in opening a new field,—far more im- 
portant in the first instance than any effort of more original 
research or deeper thought ;—he has drawn attention to his 
subject, and excited an interest in it, and shown how conducive 
it may be rendered to the general instruction and entertainment. 
In this, as in other cases, Oxford has recently given evidence, 
how truly she now sympathises with the popular tendencies of 
the age, and how willingly she lends a hand, through the most 
distinguished of her sons, to help forward the mental and moral 
progress of the world. 

Dr. Stanley’s History of the Eastern Church embraces only 
three periods: its condition at the time of the Council of Nice; 
its relations with Mahometanism; and the growth of a mo- 
dern branch of it in the empire of Russia. It is possible, he 
may have been guided to the choice of them by his personal 
acquaintance with the countries where the scene of action in 
each is laid; and this circumstance has certainly been of great 
service to him in communicating an unmistakable air of reality 
to his narration. But, independently of that, all these periods 
are in themselves remarkably suggestive, and cannot be tra- 
versed without giving rise to abundant reflection, and bringing 
home many present applications. 

At Nicxa, A.D. 325, the first ecumenical council of Christen- 
dom was held. In every point of view it was a great event, 
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making an era in the history of the human race and the spiri- 
tual development of our little planet. As a precedent for future 
* meetings of the same kind, and as a basis and starting-point for 
the subsequent determination of controverted points of doctrine, 
it possesses, with the vast majority of Churches, to this day all 
the authority of a primary court of theological judicature, whose 
decisions have governed the course of human thought for cen- 
turies, and are recognised by thousands as binding still. It 
was, further, the first collective act and utterance of Christi- 
anity, after it had overthrown heathenism and stepped into its 
vacated seat, and so stands as a boundary-stone on the great 
highway of the ages, to mark the transition from the old world to 
the new. We complain of councils and creeds; we perceive 
their utter failure to accomplish the end proposed: we are 
suffering even now from the discord and persecution which they 
have caused. But viewed historically, it may be a question 
whether they could have been avoided; whether they were 
not forced into existence by the necessities of the age which 
produced them. The old religions of the earth had lost their 
vital force ; they had perished with the nationalities that were 
successively absorbed in the ever-extending dominion of Rome. 
In some cases, it is true, they lingered on as forms which no 
longer gathered round them a healthy, genuine faith, but only 
perpetuated a mischievous and degrading superstition. ‘The tol- 
eration of the Romans partly resulted from their natural rever- 
ence for all traditional faiths and worships, and partly was a con- 
cession to the demands of their political position. But the effect 
of it was a general loosening of the old bonds which had once 
held society together, and which furnished a rude but effective 
sanction to the simple morality of early times. The best of the 
emperors who preceded Constantine, deplored this state of things, 
and foresaw its consequences, and endeavoured to counteract 
them, by appointing in all the principal cities of the empire 
teachers salaried by the State, whose office it was to guide and 
form the public sentiment, in discourses inculcating the highest 
philosophy of the age, with supplementary illustration from art 
and poetry and mythology. The institution of the Sophists 
formed a kind of state-establishment of heathenism, which offered 
the strongest resistance to Christianity during the first centuries 
of our era. But they prepared the way for the operations of the 
Christian pulpit. Dion, Polemo, and Aristides were the pre- 
cursors of Basil and the Gregories of Nazianzum and Nyssa. 
This scheme of public instruction, already wrought into the 
framework of society, Christianity inherited with its ascendency, 
and had to provide for. In succeeding to heathenism, it ac- 
cepted its liabilities, but at the same time introduced into them 
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a very large modification of the conditions under which they had 
to be fulfilled. Christianity not only brought religion into 
closer union with life and morals than had ever been the case in 
heathenism, but, while heathenism tolerated all forms of religious 
faith, Christianity would admit only one. The very earnestness 
of Christianity, the intense spiritual force which enabled it to 
demolish old priesthoods and reduce the world to its sway, ren- 
dered it, at that critical turning-point of the world’s history, 
inevitably and in self-defence, exclusive. Two elements, more- 
over, were compounded in it, which made it no easy task to re- 
concile its claims with the traditions of a policy that had been 
accustomed to deal with submissive and quiescent faiths—the ex- 
clusiveness of the Jew, and the disputatiousness of the Greek. 
True belief was essential to salvation; and a thousand tongues 
were disputing what was the true belief. This intolerance was 
the grand quarrel of Christianity with the later philosophy of 
heathenism. Neo-Platonism would willingly have conceded 
Christianity an honoured place among other religions ; its syn- 
cretism recognised Christ as one of the anime sanctiores of our 
race, and set up his bust without hesitation beside those of Or- 
pheus and Pythagoras. But Christianity would rule alone, or 
fight out its cause to the death. If, however, it were to become 
ascendant, under what form must it become so? It had now 
effectually suppressed the old heresies, whether Ebionitish or 
Gnostic, and had taken to itself the name of Catholic; and yet, 
within the bosom of Catholicism itself, dissensions had sprung up 
so deep-rooted and vehement, as threatened not only to rend 
asunder the Church, but to convulse the State. Antioch, Alex- 
andria, and Rome were already the centres of different intellec- 
tual movements, sometimes in open antagonism, sometimes one 
of them mediating with worldly policy between the other two. 
The love of splendour and domination had perverted the aims of 
ecclesiastical leaders from the simplicity and godly sincerity of 
the primitive Gospel; and the Bishops of Alexandria and Rome 
especially had begun to affect the airs and assume the state of 
secular magistrates. Only a few years after the death of Con- 
stantine, there was a sanguinary fray in the streets of Rome 
between the adherents of rival candidates for the episcopal chair. 
Such was the state of affairs when Constantine found himself 
master of the Roman world, and saw in Christianity the firmest 
support of his future reign. He was still halfa pagan when 
he had to fix the relations of the new religion to his government; 
and in conducting this great revolution he naturally inclined to 
the policy which for three centuries had secured the religious 
peace of the Roman empire. The syncretistic principles in 


which he had been reared disposed him to a universal tolera- 
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tion, of which the Edict of Milan, issued jointly by himself and 
Licinius in A.D. 313, had been a distinct legal enforcement. 
Religious peace was a necessity of his position; and the estab- 
lished maxims of Roman administration would not permit him to 
recognise any power above or independent of the State. When 
the disputes between Arius and his diocesan Alexander threat- 
ened social disturbance and disruption, Constantine addressed 
them in a letter, preserved by Eusebius, in which he exhorted 
them to abstain from unprofitable controversies, and to rest satis- 
fied with their common acknowledgment of a divine providence.* 

There can be no doubt that Constantine would gladly have 
established his ecclesiastical system on these tolerant principles; 
but the new spirit with which he had to deal was too powerful 
for him. A rule of some kind was indispensable, against which 
neither resistance nor remonstrance should any longer be ad- 
mitted. The Council of Nice furnishes the most striking ex- 
ample on record of the triumph of one resolute will over the 
vacillation and compromise of feebler minds. No one acquainted 
with its history will dispute the fact, that its issue was at variance 
with the wishes of the emperor and the convictions of the ma- 
jority. Constantine had previously despatched his favourite 
bishop, Hosius of Cordova, to Alexandria, to mitigate the hos- 
tility of Alexander and his young deacon Athanasius towards 
Arius. But the purpose of his mission was completely reversed. 
Instead of his converting them, they converted him. In the 
course of the debates in the council, Eusebius of Cesarea, the 
historian, attempted to heal the breach by the introduction of 
a formula asserting the deity of Christ in general terms, such as 
had been hitherto in current use; but Athanasius was inflexible. 
By insisting on the word duoovatov, which involved the very 
question at issue, he carried the day, and determined the final 
conclusion. The majority yielded, from the fear of disgusting 
the emperor by their incurable dissensions, and driving him back 
into paganism, from which he was only partially weaned; and 
Constantine, glad of peace at any price, established the énoovcvov 
by his imperial mandate, and punished the recusant bishops 
with exile. Of the two or three hundred bishops assembled on 
this occasion, only two had the courage in the first instance to 
abide by their convictions. The two Eusebivses of Nicomedia 
and Czesarea accepted the symbol, after our modern fashion, in 
their own sense, simply protesting against the absolute condem- 
nation of Arius, Subsequently the Bishop of Nicomedia, with 
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Theognis of Nicza, withdrew his adhesion; and the two friends 
were banished into Gaul. 

Such we believe to be a faithful account of the origin and 
issue of this celebrated council. We regard it very much as an 
inevitable result of the political necessities of the times, adroitly 
converted to the triumph of a particular theological theory by 
the energy and decision of Athanasius. It was a matter of little 
moment to freedom of thought (had mankind been then capable 
of exercising it) and to the influence of pure and spiritual Chris- 
tianity, as we now conceive it, whether the Athanasian or the 
Arian system gained the victory. The immediate practical result 
would probably have been the same in either case. Of the two, 
we are inclined to think that the Homoiisian doctrine involved 
a larger element of fundamental truth, and fewer liabilities to 
hurtful error, monstrous as the form undoubtedly was which it 
ultimately assumed, than the Homoiusian. The real distinction 
was more than the retention or the omission of a single letter. 
The former asserted an identity of essence between the Father 
and the Son, and the possibility of a perfect union between this 
divine essence and humanity. It was at bottom, therefore, Uni- 
tarian, and contained the germ of the idea which a later theology 
has so fruitfully developed, that all mind throughout the universe 
is of one nature, and that in the spiritual sympathy which unites 
it, all faith, all worship, all love, all aspirations after the good, the 
beautiful, and the true, have their root. The Arian hypothesis, on 
the other hand, while affirming Christ to be God, and of similar na- 
ture to the Father, contended that, asa creation out of nothing, he 
was of distinct essence or substance, and so placed an impassable 
chasm between the Father and the Son. In its very principle, 
therefore, this theory was dualistic, and brought with it innu- 
merable opportunities for a new development and more specious 
vindication of the polytheism and the hero-worship which still ex- 
ercise so powerful a sway over the human mind. It was possibly 
some dim consciousness of this affinity which predisposed Con- 
stantine and other converted heathens to the adoption of Arian- 
ism. In the preceding century the subtle intellect of Origen had 
attempted to remove the difficulty, and bridge over the chasm 
between the two natures of God and Christ, by his doctrine of 
the eternal generation of the Son; but the distinction was far 
too refined for the grasp of the popular understanding, and, in 
spite of the decision of the council, Arianism kept its hold on 
the mind of the East for more than a century. Violating his own 
decree, Constantine himself lapsed into it before his death. Two 
of his successors in the East, Constantius and Valens, were fa- 
natical and persecuting Arians; and the Gothic tribes, converted 
in the fourth century, all embraced this form of Christianity. 
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But the short experience of Arian rule gives no warrant to the 
supposition, that it would have benefited the world by finally ex- 
cluding Athanasianism. We get a clear view of the reign of Con- 
stantius in the contemporary pages of Ammianus Marcellinus ; 
and for a picture of a suspicious, cruel, and cowardly tyrant, his 
narrative, though inferior in execution, might almost be hung as 
a companion to Tacitus’s masterly delineation of Tiberius.* 

On the subject of this first council, another question will 
sometimes force itself into the mind. At Nicwxa the foundation- 
stone was laid of that vast edifice of sacerdotal sway which 
overshadowed Europe for centuries, and held in durance within 
its impregnable walls not only the feeble survivors of the old 
civilisation, but the fierce and warlike peoples who subjugated 
them. Would a perfectly free Christianity (had that been pos- 
sible, and Constantine never allied himself with the hierarchy) 
have more effectually accomplished its object, and yielded a 
better result? The question is a difficult one, as Providence has 
itself anticipated the means of fully replying toit. The hierarchy 
prevailed, and we can measure its work. What might have been 
the consequence of the other alternative, we can only conjecture. 
We know, indeed, that free missionaries had preached a simple 
gospel in Gaul, in Britain, in Ireland, and in Germany, as early 
as the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, before their labours 
were appropriated, and their exertions checked and put down by 
the emissaries of Rome. That they had gained the respect and 
confidence of the natives in our own island, we learn from the im- 
partial testimony of Bede; and that the same was the case in Ire- 
land, may be inferred from the dim traditions that float round the 
name of Patrick, and the early renown of that mysterious land for 
learning and piety, and missionary enterprise. Possibly a late- 
surviving growth of seed thus early sown, protected by forests and 
ice-bound rocks from the encroachments of Rome, may be seen 
to this day among the Vaudois of the Alps. Less plentifully furn- 
ished with the outward agencies of civilisation, there was some 
danger, no doubt, lest the labours of these faithful and devoted 
men should, in process of time, unaided by support from some 
strong central authority, be absorbed in the superstitions and 
manners of the fierce and barbarous tribes among whom they had 
penetrated. We possess faint legendary indications of the charac- 
ter of this early ante-Roman Christianity in the far West, which 
imply a concession to religious ideas and usages already existing, 
similar to what Dr. Stanley describes as still conspicuous in the 
degraded Church of Abyssinia. Even the agents of Rome, with 
all their advantages and the great influence at their back, could 


* Possibly the imitation was intended: that would be quite in harmony with 
the genius of Ammianus and his age. 
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not escape the frequent necessity of such a compromise. But 
Rome, with the temporal power to help her, could always in the 
long-run enforce her system, and present it in definite forms and 
under a fixed dogmatic aspect, which the barbarian mind could 
lay hold of and superstitiously cling to. Her process of conver- 
sion, therefore, was more rapid and more complete ; but she en- 
thralled the minds which she won; and it has yet to be seen, how 
Europe will be able finally to disengage herself from the mental 
fetters which were laid on her as the conditional possibility of en- 
tering at an earlier date into the circle of a compact, secure, and or- 
ganised civilisation. There is a seed of vital power in Christianity 
which, as we believe, will survive the most disastrous influences, 
and come out finally with greater beauty and strength from the 
very freedom with which it has been permitted to grow. But 
had it been left entirely to itself in that age of overthrow and 
convulsion, its growth must have been tardier and more preca- 
rious. It would have been exposed to more crushing dangers. 
There might have been seasons when it would have seemed alto- 
gether to perish; and when at length it emerged into life, it would 
have come probably unattended by many adjuncts which are 
now almost identified with Christianity itself. There are crises 
in human history where two perfectly distinct courses seem to lie 
open before humanity, but where God prevents man and leaves 
him only one. It is not the least interesting reflection in rela- 
tion to the Council of Nica, that it was the first and decisive 
term in a series of influences, which determined the direction 
of human thought and human action for hundreds of years, and 
of which we have yet to see the issue. 

Of the course of proceedings at this first council of Christ- 
endom, and of the persons who prominently figured in it, Dr. 
Stanley has given a very animated and graphic account. The 
original minutes, if there ever were such, have perished ; but we 
get our information at first hand from two contemporary sources, 
which, as representing opposite interests in the council, can be 
advantageously balanced against each other,—Athanasius and 
Eusebius of Caesarea, The later authorities, Philostorgius, Epi- 
phanius, and Theodoret, also belong to different parties; and 
the lay historians, Socrates and Sozomen, who lived in the next 
century, probably derived many facts from aged persons, whose 
early memories almost went back to the time of the council 
itself. There is no want, therefore, of authentic materials. Dr. 
Stanley, in the true spirit of historical research, has gone direct 
to the original sources, and, weaving together with remarkable 
felicity the picturesque and characteristic features suggested by 
them, has given an interest and reality to his narrative, which 
a general abstract, though implying more thought, could never 
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possess. He has not even refused to collect a reflex light from 
the legends ofa later age, which furnish by comparison a measure 
of the growth of papal pretensions and theological calumny.* 
True to his leading idea, that the proper materia!s of Kcclesias- 
tical History are events and persons, and that councils may be 
viewed as the pitched battles of the Church, he has brought out 
with great distinctness the principal characters that appear on 
the scene, and elaborated with peculiar care the two figures 
which occupy the foreground of the picture,—Constantine and 
Athanasius. Of the former, we regard his estimate as sub-- 
stantially just. In some instances, perhaps, he may have too 
closely followed the courtly biographer Eusebius, and borrowed 
his own picturesque touches with too implicit a confidence from 
the gaudy colouring of episcopal rhetoric. Nevertheless we 
agree with Dr. Stanley, that if Constantine could not in himself 
be considered great, he possessed that sort of historical greatness 
which results from the coincidence of the hour and the man. 
Constantine belonged to his age, and understood it. We must 
never forget, that Christianity worked its way into life through 
a decaying civilisation. It was a plant growing up amidst ruins, 
striking its roots in the dank dark crevices of mouldering foun- 
dations, clinging to broken columns, and twining round masses of 
fallen masonry. But it was bearing seed, to be dropped into 
another soil, and to be wafted by the winds of heaven into 
fields far distant. ‘his must be borne in mind in estimating the 
agencies by which it worked and spread, in which it found its 
earliest support and propagation. They partook of the character 
of their age. Viewed in any other light, the outward history of 
the Church will be likely to repel and disgust us. Ideas, how- 
ever fruitful and beneficent, cannot escape the conditions of 
historical development. In fact the deeper they go down into 
human nature, and the closer they lie to the human heart, the 
more subject they are to endless mutations of form. We cannot, 
therefore, adopt without some qualification the language of Mr. 
J. S. Mill, that “it is one of the most tragical facts of all history, 
that Constantine, rather than Marcus Aurelius, was the first Chris- 
tian Emperor.”t He regrets what was, so far as we can read the 
signs of that remote age, an historical impossibility. Marcus 
Aurelius belonged to the classical past, then gradually vanishing 
away. He was, moreover, a philosophical enthusiast ; and had 
he filled the place of Constantine, he could only have produced 
additional irritation by fruitlessly endeavouring to arrest the 
onward course of events, and by infusing a new element of fana- 
ticism into a conflict already fierce and destructive enough. The 


* Eastern Church, pp. 211, 212. 
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short reaction under Julian shows what would have been the 
probable result of such an attempt on a larger scale and by a 
stronger hand, Julian had finer qualities and a more cultivated 
mind than Constantine; but he was, as Strauss has described 
him, a “Romanticist on the throne.” He lived amidst the beau- 
tiful dreams of an imaginary antiquity, and struggled to restore 
what was irrecoverably gone. Constantine had less pure and 
lofty aspirations; but he dealt with his age practically, and gave 
to society a form and organisation, which, if not the best conceiv- 
able, was the only one then possible. 

There will, perhaps, in some quarters, be stronger dissent 
from Dr. Stanley’s judgment of Athanasius. For ourselves, we 
agree with him. Many years ago, when we first studied con- 
nectedly this period of Christian history, we came to the same 
conclusion: that Athanasius, for clearness of aim, singleness of 
purpose, intrepidity, and energetic will, was by far the greatest 
man that took part in the deliberations at Niczxa, and in the 
manifold conflicts which resulted from them. His whole con- 
duct stands out in advantageous contrast with the vacillation 
and compromise of Eusebius. Dr. Stanley’s vivid portraiture of 
this extraordinary person is one of the most interesting portions 
of his volume : 


“ He is the most remarkable representative of the Church of Egypt. 
So he is still regarded by the Coptic Church, and so he must have been 
at the time. What his own race and lineage may have been, it is diffi- 
cult to determine. We know that he himself wrote and spoke in Greek; 
but he also was able to converse in Coptic. His personal appearance 
throws but little light on this question. He was of very small stature, 
a dwarf rather than a man (so we know from the taunt of Julian) ;* 
but, as we are assured by Gregory Nazianzen, of almost angelic beauty 
of face and expression. To this, tradition adds that he had a slight 
stoop in his figure ; a hooked nose, and small mouth ; a short beard, 
which spread out into large whiskers ; and light auburn hair ; and this 
last characteristic has been found on the heads of Egyptian mummies, 
and therefore is compatible with a pure Egyptian descent. His name 
might seem to indicate a Grecian parentage ; but the case of ‘ Antony,’ 
who was an undoubted Copt, shows that this cannot be relied upon.” + 

“The qualities that seem most forcibly to have struck his contemn- 
poraries, seem rather to have been the readiness and versatility of his 
gifts. An Oxford poet, in the Lyra Apostolica, has sung of 

‘ The royal-hearted Athanase, 
With Paul’s own mantle blest.’ 


Whatever may have been the intention of this comparison, it is cer- 
tain that there was a resemblance between the flexibility of Athanasius 
and the many-sided character of the Apostle, whose boast it was to have 
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‘made himself all things to all men.’ None such had occurred before, 
and none such occurred again till the time of Augustine, perhaps not 
till the time of Francis Xavier.”* “ Among the traits which may be 
specially selected, as bringing this part of his character before us, and 
also as being too much overlooked in the popular notions of him, the 
first is the remarkable quickness and humour of his address.” “It has 
been often said, that a man who can provoke or enjoy a laugh is sure 
to succeed with his fellow-creatures. We cannot doubt that such was 
Athanasius. Not less efficacious is the power of making use of a laugh 
or a jest, instead of serious argument. The grave Epiphanius ventured 
one day to ask Athanasius what he thought of the opinions of his dan- 
gerous supporter, the heretic Marcellus. Athanasius returned no 
answer ; but a significant smile broke out over his whole countenance. 
Epiphanius had sufficient humour to perceive that this meant, ‘ Mar- 
cellus has had a narrow escape.’”{ “ Another trait made itself felt in 
the wide-spread belief entertained, that he was the great magician of 
his age. It was founded, no doubt, on his rapid, mysterious movements, 
his presence of mind, his prophetic anticipations; to which must be 
added, a humorous pleasure in playing with the fears and superstitions 
which these qualities engendered. The Emperor Constantine was en- 
tering Constantinople in state. A small figure darts across his path in 
the middle of the square, and stops his horse. The emperor, thunder- 
struck, tries to pass on; he cannot guess who the petitioner can be. It 
is Athanasius, who comes to insist on justice, when thought to be leagues 
away before the Council of Tyre.’’§ 


Gibbon, whose cold sarcastic mind was awed into respect by 
the great qualities of Athanasius, has observed of this last inci- 
dent, that it would form a fine subject for an altar-piece in a 
church dedicated to Athanasius.|| With all the vehemence and 
imperiousness of his nature, there was an element of generous 
tenderness in Athanasius which is never wanting in a noble soul. 
When he heard ofthe sudden death of Arius, he repressed every 
feeling of exultation at the removal of a hated rival, and simply 
remarked, in a tone of solemn pathos, that it was the end which 
awaited us all. Style is no bad indication of mind and character. 
That of Athanasius is clear, simple, and decisive, free from the 
vicious inflation of his age, having some affinity in Greek to the 
marvellous Latinity of Calvin. In the distinguishing doctrine 
with which his name is associated, he secured the germ, with 
intuitive sagacity, of a grand and fertile truth, “that only 
through the image of perfect humanity can perfect divinity be 
made known to us.” Origen and Jerome were more learned ; 
Augustine more subtle and profound; Ambrose was as imperi- 
ous, though not so genial; but in those kingly attributes of soul 
which carry with them the deference and submission of contem- 


* Eastern Church, p. 284, ¢ Ibid. p. 285. t Ibid. p. 286. 
§ Ibid. p. 287. || Decline and Fall, III. p. 358, note ch. xxi. 
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oraries, and impress their own character on future generations, 
Athanasius was the greatest of the Fathers. Dr. Stanley has 
noticed, that his doctrines found the most welcome reception in 
the West. Monachism and the Homoiisian theory were alike 
diffused by his great personal influence in Italy and Gaul. 
Though of the East, he was one of the most powerful fashioners 
of the Western mind. His system, blended with that of Augus- 
tine, contributed to form the complex and elaborate orthodoxy 
which still subsists; and it is a curious fact, that the most 
strongly marked theological beliefs of Europe and her wide- 
spread colonies, should be derived from two Africans, who were 
among the last to wield with facility and force, for the utterance 
of high thought, the noble languages of Greece and Rome. After 
quoting Basil’s expressive comparison of Athanasius,— sug- 
gested probably by the Pharos of his own city of Alexandria,— 
to an observer on a lofty watch-tower of speculation, noting with 
his ubiquitous glance what is passing throughout the stormy 
world below, Dr. Stanley adds these eloquent words: 

“ With this image, too, let me conclude. Our view over the sea of 
ecclesiastical history, past and present and future, is as it was then. 
The tempest still rages ; the ships which went out of the harbour have 
never returned. They are still tossing to and fro, and tossing against 
one another in the waves of controversy. It may have been an ad- 
vantage to have gazed for a moment over this scene through the eyes 
and with the experiences of Athanasius the Great.”’* 


This is a remarkable concession from a churchman who ap- 
proves of the decisions of the Nicwan council, and argues that 
Christendom should still adhere to its old creeds. His language 
asserts, as distinctly as language can, the utter inadequacy even 
of the one among them which has its centre, as he believes, in 
the only essential point of Christian belief,—to harmonise con- 
flicting dogmas and insure religious peace. If the experiences 
of history are of any value, they should have taught us this 
great lesson before now. Councils and creeds may have been— 
we think they were—a political necessity of the times which 
produced them, a form of utterance which the struggling ele- 
ments of public opinion inevitably took under the actual condi- 
tions of society. We may allow all this, and even concede that 
in ages past their collateral uses neutralised, if they did not 
counterbalance, their direct evils, without drawing from it any 
reason for their authoritative perpetuation into a period of which 
the social conditions have undergone an entire change. Dr. 
Stanley appears to us to put far too favourable a construction 
on the spirit which animated the first council. Our readers will 
be somewhat astonished to hear that “ the eager discussions of 

* Eastern Church, p. 302. 
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Nicza present the first grand precedent for the duty of private 
judgment, and the free, unrestrained exercise of biblical and his- 
torical criticism.”* We, on the other hand, have no doubt that 
Hosius, Athanasius, and Alexander had determined beforehand 
what the issue should be, and had brought over the emperor to 
their view ; so that, if there was free talk on all sides, it very 
much resembled the liberty of speech enjoyed now by the mem- 
bers of a certain legislative assembly on the other side of the 
Channel, where the measures to be adopted are all fixed previous 
to discussion,—a mere flourish of rhetoric, the letting off of harm- 
less fireworks to divert the public gaze, without any effect for 
good or for evil. Nor can we by any means admit the state- 
ment, that the first example of the unfettered use of biblical and 
historical criticism was given at Niczea, when we remember the 
learned labours and acute researches of Origen and Dionysius of 
Alexandria in the preceding century. The reverse is the truth. 
Free learning, with few exceptions, virtually ceased from that 
time, and was superseded by ecclesiastical dogmatism. Again, 
it is not consistent with historical fact to represent “the first 
signal instance of the strange sight of Christians persecuting 
Christians” as afforded by the case of Athanasius, and as pro- 
ceeding, “not from the orthodox against the heretics, but from 
the heretics against the orthodox.”t More than a century be- 
fore, Origen had been excommunicated in Egypt, and the Ar- 
temonites at Rome. All that can be said is, that the spirit of 
intolerance grew by time, and that the Council of Niczxa, instead 
of mitigating, organised and justified it. Arius, Secundus, and 
Theonas were deposed and banished before Athanasius himself 
was persecuted. No doubt they would have visited him with a 
similar penalty, had they carried the day. It was a simple ques- 
tion of who was uppermost. To attempt to find precedents for 
free thought and general toleration in any of the events and 
characters of this period, strikes us as a simple abuse and per- 
version of historical facts. Probably intolerance was then in- 
evitable in all minds of earnest purpose and strong conviction ; 
perhaps it was a temporary condition of the final triumph of 
vital truth; but it is impossible to translate its words and acts 
into the language of freedom and mutual toleration. 

Viewed independently of their historical development, and 
in relation toa state of things when men must be allowed to think 
for themselves, if there is to be any social progress, all dogmatic 
creeds we hold to be utterly mischievous and impracticable ; 
mischievous, because impracticable, and, when made authorita- 
tive, holding out a snare and delusion to the mind. We can 
conceive no healthy bond of comprehensive union in faith and 

* Eastern Church, p. 135. + Ibid. p. 281. 
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worship, but such as springs from sympathy in great funda- 
mental spiritual principles, which have an undying root in hu- 
manity, and exist in our highest consciousness as the revelation 
of something above and beyond ourselves. Earnest and thought- 
ful natures feel there is a mysterious awfulness in these princi- 
ples, and pray with trembling for a more complete realisation of 
them in heart and life. Men call them by various names,—con- 
science, the voice of God, the moving of the Spirit, the highest 
reason; but they mean at bottom one and the same thing: a 
profound sense of relationship and responsibility to an Invisible 
Power, in whom their highest conceptions of excellence termin- 
ate, in self-devotion to whose will they find the strongest incen- 
tive to virtuous exertion, and from reliance on whose justice and 
mercy comes their firmest support under sorrow and trial. When 
these principles stand before us in the light of history, fixed and 
embodied in a life of perfect religiousness, like that of the Christ 
of the New Testament, they acquire a distincter aspect and 
more decisive influence; human reverence and affection more 
largely mingle in them; the Divine itself is humanised ; and the 
spiritual sympathy which grows out of them, and unites men in 
faith and worship, becomes at once purer and more intense. This 
is what no dogmatic creed, no intellectual shaping of theological 
opinion, ever can accomplish, but, as experience has shown, con- 
stantly prevents. Our spiritual sympathies are universal, and 
widen with the enlargement of our knowledge and the expansion 
of our faculties; whereas our intellectual conception of the sub- 
jects most deeply affecting us, is individual, and becomes increas- 
ingly so, as that individuality of character, which is a sure result 
of advancing civilisation, is more fully developed. The Infinite 
Mind has a common relation to the universal soul of humanity, 
and we are all drawn towards it, as soon as the spiritual life is 
awakened in us, by an attractive force, which carries with it the 
highest aspirations of our being. Every mind that has a faith 
of its own, and does not merely reflect an authoritative faith, hews 
its way, through doubt and error and ignorance, to the central 
light of existence; but through that passage, narrow and tor- 
tuous as it may be, a vivifying beam reaches it, more directly 
and more efficaciously than it could be reached through any 
other avenue. Man’s power of conceiving God, and God’s 
manifold dealings with the human soul, is conditioned by the 
original constitution of his mind, by the influences which have 
developed it, and by the culture which it has received. It is 
only through his own mental vision that each man gets a sight 
of the living God. He cannot see through the eyes of another 
mind. Of no two men is the intellectual form of religious belief 
on any one subject, if they think at all, precisely the same. Yet the 
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faith which consoles and strengthens, which preserves and guides, 
is compatible with all these forms. Moral conditions alone are 
indispensable. We know, on the very highest authority, that 
*‘the pure in heart shall see God.” 

Nor is this diversity of intellectual conception obviated by the 
interposition of a Divine Life, like that of Christ, between God 
and men. That Life, by the sympathy and the trust which it in- 
spires, draws up our religious affections and our moral aspirations 
towards the Infinite Source of all perfection, but leaves the spe- 
culative intellect as free as before to come to its own conclusions 
on matters which are metaphysical rather than spiritual. Meta- 
physical theories, the most diverse and antagonistic, have spun 
themselves continually round a common centre in Christ. Indeed 
provision seems expressly to be made, by the very composition of 
the Christian Scriptures, for this free and varied exercise of the 
understanding. ‘They are fragmentary, and multiform. Their 
central light nowhere shines out in one full and clearly defined 
orb; but on various sides, and through different media, each with 
some refraction of its own, gleams forth on the reverent eye with 
a splendour not too strong to overpower it, yet suggestive of in- 
finitely more than is revealed. The light so imbibed is incorpo- 
rated, if we may so express it, with the individuality of each be- 
lieving soul. Through these endless modes of access, each appro- 
priates the life of Christ in his own way; brings his own heart and 
his own reason to interpret and combine these scattered elements 
of Divine truth, and to read them off into meaning under the light 
of his own highest consciousness and experience; and by this 
free endeavour to enter into the mind of Christ, gets a living 
hold of it, and finally becomes one with him and God. No com- 
plete and stereotyped impression, made all at once, could pos- 
sibly exert the same kindling eftect on the soul, or equally bring 
the free action of the human faculties into harmonious codpera- 
tion with the quickening spirit of God. But this is precisely 
what dogmatic creeds aim at effecting. They would fain reverse 
the beneficent order of Providence and wise constitution of 
Scripture. They fill up with their arbitrary determinations the 
wide space which had been left free to the discursive intellect. 
They attempt to define the undefinable, and to arrest in per- 
manent forms what must, from its very nature, be fluctuating 
and progressive as the understanding which holds it. By antici- 
pating for future ages doctrinal results,— perpetuating mere 
opinions in definite formulas,—they imply distrust in the crea- 
tive and regulative force of the grand root of spiritual principle, 
of which all dogma is but the ceaseless product, ever decaying 
and ever renewed. They will not leave God to take care of his 
own work through his human instruments from generation to 
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generation. . They forget the words of the poet, so simple yet 
so profoundly true : 
** God is his own interpreter, 
And he will make it plain.” 

It is beside the point to argue that the multitude require a de- 
finite rule to guide them. This is true in regard to the first 
principles of religious belief and moral duty; but these are 
always best inculcated by the living voice of holy and devoted 
men, filled with the Spirit of Christ, who are taught by their 
own experience how to apply that spirit to the present wants 
and capacities of their hearers. It is only the learned, and the 
learned in a particular department, who pretend to understand 
the elaborate creeds that have been handed down from a remote 
antiquity. Even the Prayer-Book of the English Church, which 
should be the manual of the private Christian, owing to the vari- 
ous dogmatic elements which it contains, “ to be understood and 
enjoyed thoroughly, absolutely compels (it is the language of Dr. 
Stanley himself) a knowledge of the greatest events and names 
of all periods of the Christian Church.”** To the multitude, 
who have, and can have, no such knowledge, a dogmatic creed 
is almost necessarily a dead letter, excepting so far as it may be 
ingeniously interpreted by some living exponent of its meaning 
(and why such interpreter should not go at once to Scripture it 
is not easy to see); or, as in darker ages, it may have become a 
gross embodiment of Christian mythology, acting with a mys- 
terious awe and bewildering wonder on the imagination of bar- 
barians. Let it be admitted that, in both these cases, creeds 
may have had their temporary use: that, for the educated class, 
they may have served as an intellectual discipline,—fixed data 
for many-sided discussion, steps by which they have mounted to- 
wards a wider vision of the highest truth,—like hypotheses in 
philosophy ; and that, for the vulgar, they may have answered the 
purpose of formulas mechanically impressed by constant repeti- 
tion, through which a faint glimmering cf certain great truths 
has obscurely penetrated into their coarse and heavy minds. 
But a time comes when the intellect awakes, when men have 
outlived their spiritual minority, and begin to exercise an inde- 
pendent judgment; first roused to it perhaps by some felt inva- 
sion of their natural rights, or some gross insult offered to their 
reason or their moral sense. In the violent reaction which then 
inevitably ensues, there is often as much mischief as in the op- 
pression against which it is directed. The most fantastic the- 
ology is better than the negation of all firm belief, which is often 
a consequence of the first escape from absurdity. “Acyyjpov 
abeotns warrAov % Ocoroyia.t Placed under progressive teach- 


* Eastern Church, p. lix. t Euseb. Prepar. Evangel. ii, 1. 
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ing, men can be conducted safely from one form of truth to ano- 
ther, as their understanding gradually expands. But irregular 
snatches of liberty are more perilous than its recognised use. 
Acriores morsus sunt intermisse libertatis quam retente.* While 
creeds are sincerely retained, they tend to identify the form with 
the principle of religion, and this necessarily produces intoler- 
ance and bigotry; when they are vehemently cast away, the 
principle is often abandoned with the form, and the result is 
temporary atheism. Even when this extreme is avoided, error 
in the opposite direction to the authoritative dogma, and a one- 
sided perverseness, almost always ensue. Creeds have grown, 
as all who have studied their history are well aware, out of 
the gradual accumulation of provisions against heresies. Each 
clause of them usually covers, amidst much partiality and exag- 
geration, some fundamental truth, the protection of which was 
the original reason of its introduction. When this partial and 
exaggerated truth is flung off, the mind swings round by natural 
oscillation to the opposite point in the are of vibration, and there 
it often fixes itself obstinately through the entire history of a 
sect. Sects are the natural offshoots of an authoritative creed ; 
protests, themselves one-sided, against its one-sided assertions of 
truth. Ultra-spiritualism or ultra-rationalism; exaggeration of 
the value, now of faith, and now of works; unqualified affirma- 
tion of the divinity of Christ on one hand, followed by its na- 
tural consequence of an extreme humanitarianism on the other; 
—these have, through all time, been the ever-recurring types of 
sectarian thought and action; but their primary cause may be 
found in the attempt to fix a dogmatic creed. Dr. Stanley has 
ventured the remark, that the same error which is noxious in a 
sect, becomes comparatively harmless as part of a general esta- 
blished belief:t It may be so; but we are reminded by the 
observation, of Hume’s defence of an Establishment,—that by 
generating indifference, it neutralises the bitterness of theo- 
logical rancour; while the earnest retention of some cherished 
dogma, which is hardly separable from intolerance, is almost 
essential to the existence of a sect. We seem, therefore, to be 
left to the alternative of indifference or bigotry. We cannot 
but think that a via media is still possible ; and that the with- 
drawal of authoritative creeds would be followed by the extinc- 
tion, not indeed of different opinions, or of preferences of spiritual 
sympathy, but of harshly separated and conflicting sects. 

We say authoritative ; because we do not of course mean to 
deny that some agreement implied and understood in certain 
broad views of God and his relations to mankind, felt for the 
time to be all-important, must form the bond of all close reli- 


* Cicer. de Off. ii. 7, t Eastern Church, p. lxx. 
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gious association; and this may be thought to constitute vir- 
tually a creed. But such union, to be harmless, should be spon- 
taneous and voluntary. There should be no outward constraint 
on the natural expansion and development of the inherited be- 
lief. Enlightened and conscientious teachers should be left free 
to carry forward their hearers along with themselves into wider 
and nobler views of truth. Generally, it may be affirmed, as < 
result of experience, that the more comprehensive the bond of 
ecclesiastical association, the better it is for the cultivation of 
ihe religious spirit; and the more comprehensive such bond, 
with the progress of society, will certainly become. Nor do we 
assert that the study of old creeds—their origin, composition, 
and primary design—is an unfruitful one, or can be excluded 
without injury from the discipline of the professional theologian, 
Creeds are significant phenomena in the historical development 
of our religion; landmarks, as it were, and guide-posts to indi- 
cate the direction of the winding march of theological opinion. 
As resting on certain deep convictions which were present to 
the consciousness of former generations, and covering great 
truths, which they conceal by exaggeration, they may be of con- 
siderable service to the modern student as a starting-point for 
his own inquiries, and as exercising asilent restraint on the wil- 
fulness of indefinite speculation. With much that Dr. Stanley 
has said on this subject we entirely agree; but all the benefit, 
which he and others have argued may be derived from the re- 
verent and candid study of ancient formularies of faith, is fully 
accomplished by simply leaving them as historical monuments, 
and is only thwarted by making them authoritative. They are 
instructive as a record of the past; they can have no binding 
force, asa form of thought, on the generation which has outlived 
them. There is an ambiguity on this whole subject of subscrip- 
tion to creeds, which it is high time should be dispelled. In 
what sense are they to be understood as signed? If ex animo, 
as a true statement of actual belief, let conscientious men con- 
sider what they ‘are doing: if as mere forms of the past, service- 
able to suggest and to guide, but of no power definitively to 
rule, let that be distinctly made known to the world. As it is, a 
sort of jesuitism is constantly practised,—perhaps unconsciously, 
—owing to the present indefinite state of the question. If 
thought necessary, the creeds and the articles might still be pre- 
served as historical monuments in the public formularies, or at 
least in the prescribed course of a clergyman’s theological disci- 
pline. The Church of England might keep her ancient frame- 
work, and exercise her highest function more efficiently than at 
present, without obligatory subscription to them. If still made 
authoritative, the question must be ever recurring to the mind 
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of a true Protestant, by what authority are they now en- 
forced ?* 

We have dwelt the longer on this subject because of its 
strong present interest, and because Dr. Stanley has introduced 
it among the many suggestive applications to modern times, 
which he has wrought into his account of the Council of Nicea. 
We regret that, in some of his conclusions, we find ourselves 
unable to acquiesce. 


“Tt may be,” he says, “that the age for creating new forms of the 
Christian faith is past and gone, that no new ecclesiastical boundaries 
will henceforth be laid down among men. It is certain that in the 
use of the old forms is our best chance for the present. Use them to 
the utmost ; use them threadbare, if you will: long experience, the 
course of their history, their age and dignity, have made them far more 
elastic, far more available, than any that we can invent for ourselves.” 


If these words had come from any one but Dr. Stanley, we 
should have said they showed a want of faith in the living vigour 
of Christianity. It is nota question of invention, but of growth. 
We do not believe that Christianity is incapable of passing into 
new forms. If we did, we could no longer consider it divine; 
for in all that is divine, there is growth. ‘There is an in- 
destructible life in its fundamental principle, which undergoes 
a ceaseless transmigration of form from age to age. Gene- 
rations, as they come and go, can seize for themselves this 
undying life, and infuse it into their actual circle of ideas, and 
mould it into an intellectual conception of their own. The con- 
sideration in which Dr. Stanley finds a reason for the retention 
of old creeds, seems to us to furnish the strongest argument for 
abandoning them as authoritative. It is the artificial pressure 


* In some respects we seem to have gone back from the broader views of our 
ancestors. The following declaration was proposed to be substituted for the pre- 
sent terms of subscription, in an “ Act for the Uniting of their Majesties’ ‘ Pro- 
testant Subjects,’” introduced into the House of Peers, 1689, by Lord Notting- 
ham, a high Churchman and a Tory. 

“T, A. B., do submit to the present constitution of the Church of England. I 
acknowledge that the doctrine of it contains in it all things necessary to salvation, 
and I will conform myself to the worship and government thereof, as established 
by law, and I solemnly promise, in the exercise of my ministry, to preach and 
practise according thereunto.” 

This Act is preserved in the Archives of the House of Lords, and is fully de- 
scribed by Lord Macaulay (History of Englund, iv. p. 93), who says, “it has been 
seen by only two or three persons now living.” Its provisions, though far below 
the rigid demands of logical consistency, by removing one heavy grievance, would 
probably meet the case of many learned and conscientious men, and be a great 
step in advance towards true Christian liberty. It is remarkable, considering its 
authorship, that the terms of this declaration are more general, and therefore 
more comprehensive and liberal, than those proposed about the same time by Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, Bishop Wilkins, and Sir Matthew Hale. See The Church und 
the Nonconformists of 1662, by the Rev. D. Mountfield, M.A., incumbent of Oxon, 
Salop, p. 95, note. ¢ Eastern Church, p. Ixxix. 
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of this outward form, which keeps down the inner life of reli- 
gion, and prevents it from bursting forth into new and more 
fruitful development. 

A singular argument has been put forth by a distinguished 
writer of the present day: that submission to a creed is the 
necessary condition of spiritual liberty.* The opposite doctrine 
he pronounces “ a hateful paradox and sophism.” He compares 
ecclesiastical with civil allegiance ; and as man, he argues, does 
not lose, but gains freedom by coming under the laws of a na- 
tion, never, in fact, becomes truly free till he incurs the obli- 
gations of a citizen; so he will not admit, that a man abandons 
any portion of his spiritual liberty by becoming the member of 
a church, which is governed by a fixed and authoritative creed. 
It is surprising to us, that he should have overlooked the obvious 
distinction between civil and spiritual obedience. It is per- 
fectly true, that law is the condition of freedom in all civil 
society ; that this “is the doctrine of the Bible, and was the 
doctrine of all the ancient republics, and of our own ancestors.” 
It is also true, that there are fundamental laws of thought and 
belief, which are the conditions of mental liberty, and apart from 
which man becomes a madman or a miserable sceptic. But the 
two cases are not parallel, and there is a sophism in the assump- 
tion of their identity. A good civil government determines and 
controls only those social relations which are indispensable to 
the pacific and fruitful intercourse of man with man. It is the 
perfection of its organisation, to leave the widest scope for the 
free development of individual activity, which is compatible with 
the enjoyment of equal freedom by others. But whatever a 
civil government has once enacted as law, it leaves no option to 
individuals to accept or to reject. The law must be obeyed, 
whether in itself wise or unwise, just or unjust, if there is to be 
any peace or even any freedom; for the worst slavery would 
result from the irresponsible wilfulness of individual action on 
matters essential to the existence of all society. The rule applies 
practically to bad governments as well as to good; for it is the 
basis of all government in any sense. It is better, in the ordi- 
nary course of things, to submit to some evil, than incur the 
peril of upsetting all law. Only in extreme cases is revolution 
justifiable—where there is a reasonable prospect of ultimate 
success; and such cases most usually occur, when what men 
justly feel to be the natural rights of free thought, free speech, 
and free action, are invaded or withheld. The conditions of 
spiritual freedom, as affected by an authoritative creed, are very 
different. All creeds now recognised by Christian Churches, and 

* Tracts for Priests and" People, No. 2, “ The Mote and the Beam,” by the 


Rev. F. D. Maurice. Macmillan: Cambridge and London, 1861 (pp. 34-37). 
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especially by the Church of England, ignore the fundamental 
principles of belief and worship, in which alone are found the 
conditions of true spiritual liberty, as beyond their sphere,—if 
not at war with revelation, yet belonging to the alien province 
of natural religion; while they minutely define and anticipate 
all those points of mere opinion, which should be left to the free 
working of the individual mind within the limits and upon the 
foundations that are marked out and fixed by the eternal laws 
of our being. Creeds legislate for spheres of thought, into which 
the laws of the best civil commonwealths do not venture to in- 
trude, or only where they have entered into unnatural alliance 
with the Church. Creeds are silent, where the civil law is im- 
perative. They reverse the order of civil government; they 
neglect the universal for the particular, the fundamental for 
the accidental; and the two cases selected for comparison, in- 
stead of furnishing a parallel, exhibit only a contrast. That 
this is so, is evident from the different effects of civil authority 
exerted through law, and spiritual authority expressed by a 
creed. Civil law, basing itself on the assumed essentials of 
social order, enforces universal and unconditional obedience, 
allows no option whatever, but punishes all resistance with a 
just severity. If there were real authority in a creed, indis- 
pensable to the normal action of the soul on spiritual matters, 
it would insist on the same conformity to established forms. ‘To 
be logically consistent, it should prohibit dissent of any kind 
and degree. Now this notoriously a creed does not do, and 
cannot do; and for this reason, that it attempts legislation in a 
field that lies beyond the control of any outward law. All free 
deference to forms of thought, when spontaneously accepted as 
a fitting expression of truth, we willingly recognise as legiti- 
mate. As we have already allowed this, we need not enlarge 
on it now. But even among those who acknowledge the same 
verbal formulary as binding on their consciences, it is perfectly 
well known, that there are irreconcilable differences of opinion, 
to meet which they are‘compelled to force into words a meaning 
which they do not naturally bear: while the more earnest, who 
must have an open and undisguised vent for their strongest con- 
victions, break away from the old communion, and either become 
spiritual outcasts, or are absorbed into some sect. Experience 
shows the impossibility of making all minds move in the same 
dogmatic track. With the growth of civilisation, churches and 
governments are compelled by the force of circumstances to be 
tolerant. Charles the Fifth, the most imperious of sovereigns, 
was forced to abandon his cherished idea of universal conformity, 
and found a late wisdom in the thought, that if it be impossible 
to make such mechanical structures as clocks and watches go ex- 
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actly alike, it must be still more impossible to reduce the infinitely 
diversified constitution of human minds to an undeviating rule 
of orthodoxy. But if this be a law of our mental being, if the 
more profoundly men believe the more differently they will 
think, where, we may ask, is the use or even the practicability 
of creeds which do not record facts, but define opinions, and, 
if they have any meaning at all, are certainly intended to set 
opinion in a determinate type. Civil government exerts a com~ 
pulsory force on the outward life of man; spiritual authority 
can only influence the reason and the will. This fact seems to 
us to destroy the analogy that has been adduced between them, 
and to make all reasoning, for the end proposed, from one to the 
other fallacious. 

We cannot regard the following remarks, from the same 
quarter, as having any proper bearing on the subject. 


“The condition in which I indulge all my own notions and fancies 
seems to me one of spiritual slavery ; very soon it tends to become one 
of spiritual inanition. I cannot think freely, nobly, hopefully, till Iam 
in fellowship with others—till my mind, heart, conscience, reason, are 
under a government. But whose government ? By being a member of 
a Church, I understand being in God’s kingdom, under his own govern- 
ment. . . . I make innumerable mistakes, and fall into innumerable 
bewilderments in my attempts to realise the meaning of either region 
(the world of spirit and the world of sense); but these mistakes and 
bewilderments assure me that I want a teacher for both, to guide my 
spirit out of its darkness, to prevent my senses and my understand- 
ing from being crushed by the objects about which they are meant to 
give me information.”* 


With all this, in itself, we sympathise. It is just, and beau- 
tifully said. But we are obliged to ask, What has this to do with 
the authoritative force of an ancient creed? For this is the sole 
question at issue. Does the writer mean seriously to affirm that 
with the abandonment of an antique form of words, all spiritual 
guidance is lost? Has he so little faith in the irreversible laws 
of spiritual being, in the natural affections of the heart, and the 
sheltering culture of home, sweetened and purified by the tra- 
ditional influences of our common Christianity, in the sayings 
and examples of the wise and good of every age, in the plain 
teachings of the Scriptures, in that revelation of true religion 
which shines through the life and person of Christ himself,—as 
to suppose, that if these were left to themselves, uninterpreted 
by the obscure utterances of the symbolic oracle, they would be 
wholly powerless to guide, and men would be handed over to 
the spiritual slavery of their own notions and fancies, and sink 
into spiritual inanition? Are we saved from all this by the 


* Tracts for Priests and People, No. 2, pp. 34, 35. 
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three creeds of the Church? Ifthis be the writer’s meaning,— 
and we can find no other in his words,—we must say, a more 
sweeping sentence of impotency on the spiritual faculty of man 
we never met with; nor can we imagine a statement more cal- 
culated, if pursued into its obvious consequences, to strike at the 
vital root ofall natural religion in man. With regard to being 
in God’s kingdom: how do the creeds particularly introduce us 
into it? How is the authority provable, by which they render 
us this special service, above and beyond the general influences 
of nature, providence, Scripture, Christ, through which we are 
all constituted subjects of his moral government ? 

Dr. Stanley has observed of the Council of Nicewa* (and his 
application of this great ecclesiastical phenomenon to the present 
condition of the Church, is one of the most instructive portions 
of his work), that its characteristic doctrine of the Homoiision 
is properly described by Luther as a propugnaculum fider, not 
the faith itself; not the actual citadal, but its outpost in the 
enemy’s country; and that in this light the word was regarded 
by Athanasius himself. 

“Next, after the moral doctrines of the Gospel,” he adds, “ ecclesi- 
astical history teaches us, that the most vital, the most comprehensive, 
the most fruitful has been, and is still,—not the supremacy of the Bible 
or the authority of its several books, not the power of the Pope or of 
the Church, not the Sacraments, not Original Sin, not Predestination, 
not Justification,—but the doctrine of the Incarnation. And it is a 
pregnant fact, that this doctrine, and none of those just named, which 
have each in their turn been by different sections of the Church re- 
garded as the points of ecclesiastical controversy, was the one which 
exclusively engaged the attention of the Fathers of Nicza.” 


We believe that a great truth is expressed in these words, 
with a great fact at its centre; and that a somewhat obscure 
feeling of this, as a providential stay of faith amidst the license 
of individual speculation, is the reason of the general clinging to 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, and to the creed which is sup- 
posed most distinctly to record and perpetuate it. Only let us 
clearly understand what this fact is, and what is the doctrine 
resulting from it. The double sense in which doctrines may be 
taken, is one cause of that general mystification of theology, 
in which timidity and irresolution find so ready a covert, and 
which makes theological controversy so constantly a mere juggle 
of words. Is the fact, then, in question, what Mr. Jowett 
would call a spiritual fact, consisting in the relations of a human 
soul with God? or is it a corporeal miracle, what we may con- 
tradistinguish from the other, as a material, an outward fact ? 
We do not say, that the two facts are without a conceivable 


* Eastern Church, p. 214, 
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relation to each other; that one may not help some minds more 
readily to apprehend the other. We are far from intending to 
deny the possibility of facts which we cannot reduce to any laws 
at present cognisable by us. We merely affirm, that spiritual 
and material facts belong to a different order; may be believed 
apart ; and that each rests on its own evidence. We fully admit, 
then, the Homoiisian doctrine,—that all spirit is of one nature 
or substance, and that the Divine, in its moral! relations with 
humanity, had its fullest conceivable revelation in Christ. This 
we take to be the spiritual sense of the doctrine of Incarnation. 
This we acknowledge, with all its consequences and applications, 
in full faith, as the corner-stone of Christianity. In Christ’s 
word and work we hear and see the presence of the living God 
on earth. We accept the sublime words of John, 6 Adyos capE 
éyévero, Kal éoxnvacev ev Hyuiv, as an intellectual formula, which 
in another age might have taken another form, for the expres- 
sion at once of a historical fact and a spiritual truth. And the 
evidence for this fact, and the truth which springs out of it, 
we find in the impression made by the person of Christ on the 
highest tendencies of our nature; in the manifold indications, 
through the simple words of Scripture, of his intimate com- 
munion with the Father; in the change wrought by his Spirit 
in every soul which humbly and faithfully admits it; in the new 
principle, the more spiritual aspect of life and all its relations, 
which has been introduced into human affairs with an ever- 
widening power and effect, by his transient apparition among 
men. ‘This is a spiritual fact: it is witnessed by our spiritual 
consciousness ; it rests on spiritual evidence. So long as the 
human soul retains its present wants and aspirations, and the same 
words of Scripture are presented to it, we cannot doubt, from 
our perfect trust in the permanence of the laws on which his- 
tory and humanity are based, that the same effect will result 
from their living contact; that the same Spirit which dictated 
the one, will continue to influence and mould the other; and 
that men who have the Gospel fully displayed to them, will ever 
continue to see God in Christ, and to feel the identity of their 
own highest nature with the Divine in him. In this sense the 
Incarnation is to us a spiritual fact, carrying its own evidence 
along with it; and as such, we rejoice to feel it placed beyond 
the reach of any doubts which the possible results of honest and 
fearless criticism might raise against evidence of a lower kind. 
But is this the sense in which the doctrine of the Incarnation 
is usually understood? We apprehend not. The creeds teach 
something more than this. “Conceived by the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary,” is the language of the Apostles’ Creed ; 
“incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary” is that of 
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the Nicean. At the close of the second century, we find indi- 
cations of the same doctrine in Ireneus and Tertullian. The 
former speaks of Christ as Tov capxwOévta irép Tihs Huetépas 
owtnpias; and what is meant by this, he fully explains by add- 
ing, that the Holy Spirit had announced through the prophets 
the chief incidents of his earthly sojourn, among which he 
specially mentions tv é« mapOévov yéevvnow.* To the same 
effect Tertullian, who cites among the articles of the Regula 
Fidei, “que una omnino est, sola immobilis et irreformabilis,” the 
following : “ verbum Dei filium ejus appellatum—postremo dela- 
tum ex spiritu Patris Dei et virtute in virginem Mariam, carnem 
factum in utero, et ex ea natum.”+ ‘The ancient hymn has 
embodied in one of its clauses, what it is evident from the fore- 
going examples, was an early belief of the Catholic Church: 
“When thou tookest upon thee to deliver man, thou didst not 
abhor the Virgin’s womb.” There can be no doubt, therefore, 
what is the Church’s traditional conception of the Incarnation, 
as expressed in its creeds and formularies: that the Word or 
Son of God was miraculously introduced into this planet, with 
a suspension of the laws on which the transmission of human 
life ordinarily depends. 

The evidence for this wonderful event must be exclusively 
Scriptural: for it will not be contended, that natural reason 
or our higher spiritual instincts have any thing to allege on 
its behalf; and if Tradition be allowed to put forth a claim 
along with Scripture, Scripture, it must be remembered, has 
preserved the oldest and most authentic tradition extant. 
What, then, is the Scriptural evidence? We find it in the 
introductory chapters of Matthew and Luke alone.t In no 
other passages of the New Testament is there any reference 
to Christ’s birth of a virgin.§ The critical relation of the 
narratives of Matthew and Luke to each other, considering the 
doctrinal importance which has been attached to them, is cer- 
tainly remarkable. They not only differ from each other, and 
are irreconcilable, except on forced suppositions, with the ad- 
mitted facts of history, but they actually exclude one another ; 
if one is true, the other must be false. The genealogical tables 
which occur in them, it is impossible to reduce into accordance ; 
and they have no meaning or value, unless Joseph be assumed as 
the father of Jesus; for it is his descent, and not that of Mary, 


* Adv. Heres, i. 10. t+ De Prescript. Hzret. i. 13. 

{ Matt. i. ii; Luke i. ii. With regard to the celebrated passage, Isaiah vii. 
14, Gesenius’s observations on the proper meaning of the original word 22¥, 
rendered “virgin,” will show that it has no certain and necessary bearing on the 
subject (Commentar iiber den Jesaia, i. p. 297). 

§ Galat. iv. 4 is not to the point, as may be seen by comparing Job xiv. 1, 
xy. 14, xxv. 4; Matt. xi. 11; Luke vii. 28. 
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which they give. Of the extraordinary events and appearances 
which accompanied this miraculous conception and birth, not 
one seems to have been remembered through the ensuing thirty 
years of the life of Jesus, or to have produced the slightest 
impression on the feelings and expectations of his relatives and 
acquaintance respecting him. The members of his own family, 
among whom there must have been some tradition of these won- 
derful transactions, thought him beside himself when he engaged 
in the work of his mission ;* and as, in immediate connection 
with this statement, we are told that his mother and his bre- 
thren came to seek him, the natural inference would appear to 
be, that they too were as yet unconvinced of his Messianic 
claims.¢ According to the two oldest gospels, the designation 
by which he seems to have been familiarly known among the 
people of Galilee, was the Carpenter and the Carpenter’s Son.t 
It was precisely “among his own kin, and in his own house, 
that he found no honour as a prophet.” But could this have 
been so, had the marvellous events recorded in the introduc- 
tions of Matthew and Luke been literally true? Even the 
fourth Evangelist, from whom the prevalent formula of the In- 
carnation is immediately derived, says not one word of the 
miraculous conception, and of birth through a virgin. He it is 
who records the observation of the Jews: “Is not this Jesus, 
the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know? how is 
it then that he saith, ‘I came down from heaven’?’§ It is 
John also who tells us, that “neither did his brethren believe 
in him.”|| When we begin to inquire, it is astonishing to find 
on how slight a Scriptural basis an immense theological super- 
structure is often built. The Fall and the Incarnation are re- 
garded, we believe, by most orthodox divines as the two corner- 
stones of the elaborate fabric of ecclesiastical doctrine. Where 
do we find the Scriptural evidence for them? For the Fall, in 
the Jehovistic narrative of creation contained in the third and 
fourth chapters of Genesis, which is at variance with the other 
account, distinguished by the name Elohim for God, and to which 
there is not a single distinct and unequivocal reference in any 
of the books of canonical Scripture, till it is assumed as a basis 
for the argumentation of Paul in the doctrinal portions of his 
epistles. or the Incarnation, in the opening chapters of Mat- 
thew and Luke, which have no perceptible influence on the 
subsequent history, and which contradict and exclude each 
other. Under such circumstances, we may be forgiven, if we 


* Mark iii. 21. + Ibid. 31; compare Matt. xii. 46, and Luke viii. 19. 
{ Matt. xiii. 35; Mark vi. 3, From the words in Mark, “Is not this the carpen- 

ter. the son of Mary?” we must probably conclude that Joseph was already dead. 
§ John vi. 42. || Ibid. vii. 5. 
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think the life and teachings of Christ himself entitled to more 
weight than the uncertainties of a remote tradition, or the enig- 
matic symbolism of a myth; if we cannot surrender the plain 
meaning of these, for the somewhat arbitrary determination of 
a metaphysical creed; if we prefer finding.in the Incarnation a 
great spiritual fact, witnessed by its own light in the higher 
consciousness of man, to the imperfectly attested acceptance of 
a stupendous corporeal miracle. 

An apology is perhaps due to the reader for having detained 
him so long on this subject. But it grew at once out of the 
principal matter of Dr. Stanley’s work, and derives an interest 
from its immediate bearing on controversies still agitated among 
us. It has, however, occupied the larger portion of the space 
allotted us, and will oblige us to review very briefly the remaining 
contents of his volume. 

Dr. Starley’s treatment of Mahometanism is marked by the 
same breadth of view and geniality of spirit which pervade the 
rest of his work, and so honourably distinguish him among the 
theologians of the day. In a religion which he feels to be im- 
measurably inferior to his own, he can still cordially recognise 
certain elements of nobleness and truth, and discern the social 
necessities which gave it birth, and shaped the character and 
aims of its Prophet. We hold him perfectly justified in em- 
bracing the work of the Arabian Reformer within the limits of 
Christian history. It had its rise in common Hebraic tradi- 
tions. It found a justification in the deep corruption which 
had infected the Oriental Churches: and while it took from 
Christendom the finest provinces of the East, and still holds 
them under its sway, it exerted an immense effect, at once 
directly by the cultivation of learning in Spain, and indirectly 
through the reaction of the Crusades, on the development of 
the Christian civilisation of the West. Our author does not 
pretend to go to original sources for this part of his book ; but 
he has used diligently the latest contributions to the subject in 
the writings of Weil and Caussin de Perceval, of Sprenger and 
Muir. No section of his narrative is more interesting and sug- 
gestive than his comparison of the Koran with the Bible. We 
can only afford room for one short quotation, which has, with 
a single exception, our hearty approval. 


“The Koran contains the whole religion of Mahomet. It is to the 
Mussulman, in one sense, far more than the Bible is to the Christian. 
It is his code of laws, his creed, and (to a great extent) his liturgy. 
The Bible, on the other hand, demands for its full effect the institu- 
tions, the teaching, the art, the society of Christendom. It propagates 
itself by other means than the mere multiplication of its printed or 
written copies. Sacred pictures, as is often said, are the bibles of the 
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unlettered. Good men are living bibles. Creeds are bibles in minia- 
ture. (?) Its truths are capable of expansion and progression, far be- 

ond the mere letter of their statement. The lives and deeds, and, 
above all, the One Life and the One Work which it records, spread 
their influence almost irrespectively of the written words in which 
they were originally recorded. It is not in the close limitation of the 
stream to its parent spring, but in the wide overflow of its waters, that 
the true fountain of Biblical inspiration proves its divine abundance 
and vitality.”* 

We wish that we had left ourselves time to consider as fully 
as it deserves, the last subject handled by Dr. Stanley—* the 
Russian Church;” for to most readers it has all the charm of 
novelty, and it abounds in glimpses of exciting suggestiveness 
as to the future possibilities of a new development of Christi- 
anity. We enter here on a nearly untrodden field, conter- 
minous to Europe and Asia, and having relations of equal 
vitality with both. The Sclavonic races contain a virgin-soil of 
population, whose qualities and capacity of productiveness have 
as yet been very imperfectly drawn forth. It is this considera- 
tion which lends such a fascination to the concluding narrative 
of the Eastern Church ; for the author writes with the experi- 
ence of a traveller, and treats of Russian manners and Russian 
beliefs from personal study and observation. He passes rapidly 
over the early history of the Russian Church, which possesses 
little interest, till the time of the Patriarch Nicon, in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. Only three events of much 
importance preceded his appearance: the repulse of the Mussul- 
man Tartars in the fifteenth, and of the Romanist Poles in the 
seventeenth, century, both which events had a powerful effect 
in developing, first a strong Christian, and then a strong anti- 
papal, spirit in the mass of the population ;f and the accession 
of the house of Romanoff, which connected the crown of the 
Czars with the hierarchy.t Nicon was the friend and associate 
of Alexis, the father of Peter the Great; and, in conjunction 
with him, prepared the way for the still wider changes in Church 
and State introduced by the organising genius of his wonderful 
son. Nicon had large sympathy with the learning and refine- 
ment of the old Greek Church, and would fain have revived its 
spirit in Russia. The event of most decisive influence in the 


* Eastern Church, p. 323. In another place (p. lxxv.) our author has quoted 
a fine application of the same image from a charge of Bishop Thirlwall (1857), 
p. 81: “ The fullness of the stream is the glory of the fountain; and it is because 
the Ganges is not lost among its native hills, but deepens and widens until it 
reaches the Ocean, that so many pilgrimages are made to its springs.” 

+ For a long time, Christian was the designation for a Russian peasant. 

+ Michael Romanoff, raised to the throne in 1613, at the close of the war with 
the Poles, was the son of Philaret, once a parish-priest, but afterwards Patriarch 
of Moscow. astern Church, p. 408. 
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reign of Peter, on the condition of Russian Christianity, was his 
annihilation of the power of the priesthood by the abolition of 
the patriarchate, and substituting in place of it a synod of prelates, 
presided over by the emperor himself. The Church was thus 
placed—in full accordance with the ideas then prevalent in the 
most civilised countries of Europe—under the complete control 
of the State. 

But it is not the past of this new field of historical in- 
quiry which interests us, so much as the future into which it 
seems to be significantly opening. The volume before us takes 
us back to the origin of Christianity, plunges us ever and anon 
into many of the unsolved questions of the present, and through 
the portals of the Russian Church, still fresh from the hands of 
the imperial architect, discloses to us a boundless vista of coming 
possibilities. And what a future lies there! An immense serf- 
dom, with the elements of a deep and earnest faith working in 
it, to be raised into citizenship and civilisation! A territory to 
be christianised, vast and of varied boundary beyond every other 
European sovereignty, connected westward by the closest ties 
with the culture of Germany and France, spreading to the east 
over an enormous area, still partially heathen, till it meets the 
boundary-line of America, sweeping along the wavy frontiers of 
China and Thibet, and terminating ominously at the very point 
where Greek and Turkish interests are struggling for ascend- 
ancy! For the responsibilities created by this huge empire 
and its heterogeneous constituents, the Russians are not ill 
adapted, by the mixture of Asiatic and European elements in 
their blood, and by the power which is said to distinguish the 
members of their orthodox Church, of assimilating other men’s 
views with a firm retention of the essential articles of their own 
belief.* The traditional theology of the Greek Church is liberal 
and benignant, still animated by the spirit of Chrysostom. Its 
contact with various religions has taught it toleration. Along 
the porticoes of the churches the figures of heathen poets and 
philosophers may be seen portrayed, as providential pioneers 
for the labours of Christian saints. When the missionary 
Henry Martyn died in Armenia, his funeral received all the 
honours of a Greek archbishop. In Russia, while proselytism 
is forbidden, Latin and Protestant Christianity are protected as 
sacred. “In the fair of Nijni-Novgorod,” says Dr. Stanley, 
“on the confluence of the Volga and the Oka, the Mahometan 
mosque and the Armenian church stand side by side with the 
orthodox cathedral.”+ There is no papacy, no ecclesiastical 
domination in the Russian Church. Its ministers are chiefly 
dependent for their support on the voluntary principle, and a 

* Eastern Church, p. 491. ¢ Ibid. p. 41. 
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large measure of weight and responsibility is thrown by it into 
the hands of laymen. ‘This so far has hindered the culture and 
refinement of the great mass of the clergy; but it has also pre- 
vented their exercising any mischievous influence in society. 
“God be praised,” said a devout Russian layman to Dr. Stanley, 
in reference to the ignorance of the Russian priesthood, “ the 
Eastern Church has never ruled, that religious light and instruc- 
tion are confined to the clergy. It is still in our own power to 
redeem the future.”* A striking feature in the Russian empire 
is the great number of dissenters from the established or ortho- 
dox Church, that are wisely tolerated by the government. They 
go by the name of Rascolniks, or “ Separatists ;’ and their 
strength lies in the trading or mercantile class, gradually emerging 
out of serfdom. In this class Erman, who travelled through 
Russia some thirty or forty years ago, already discerned the 
vigorous germ of a future citizenship and nationality. He says, 
they are the only class which, “ unaffected by the State-princi- 
ple, care to discuss the affairs of their own and of foreign na- 
tions.” With all their ignorance and prejudice, the strength 
of their religious convictions gives them a force and independ- 
ence of character, in which lies the vital root of a great people. 
Of these Separatists, the pith and marrow are to be found in the 
“ Starovers,” or “ Old Believers,” who consider themselves the 
true representatives of the old orthodox Russian Church, from 
which they regard the present Establishment as a base degene- 
racy. They were thrown off from it by the reforming innova- 
tions of Nicon, which they looked on as great impieties, and 
were confirmed in their alienation by the still greater changes 
of Peter the Great. Their present numbers are said to amount 
to eight millions of souls. They are an industrious and thriving 
community, and possess much wealth. They are the counter- 
part of our own Puritans and Covenanters; the points wherein 
they outwardly differ from them, and seem to have a closer 
affinity with the Nonjurors of the Revolution, being more 
apparent than real, and traceable to the same fundamental 
principle. Though the Starovers cling to old usages, which the 
Puritans repudiated, and abhor innovations, which the Puritans 
made it a point of conscience to enforce, yet the animating 
motive in both cases has been identical,—a religious hatred of 
secular corruption, and a fervent desire to restore or keep the 
Church to its ancient purity. In external manifestation, there 
is a strong resemblance between the Nonconformists of Great 
Britain and Russia. Both are distinguished by the same rigid 


* Eastern Church, p. 46. 
} Travels in Siberia, &c., by Adolph Erman; translated from the German 
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and uncompromising adherence to what is reverenced as a prin- 
ciple; by a similar plainness and simplicity in their habits of 
life, and by the general purity and sobriety of their morals; by 
an equal indifference, or even contempt, for the refinements of 
art and elegant literature ; and, not least, by the exaggerated 
stress which they have been accustomed to lay on the most in- 
significant trifles of form. With the scruples of our Puritan 
ancestors about the surplice, the cross in baptism, and the ring 
in marriage, may be compared the still more extravagant sensi- 
tiveness of the Russian dissenters about the impiety of the 
established clergy in giving the benediction with three fingers 
instead of with two, and the sinfulness of a compliance with 
the world in adopting the modern abominations of eating po- 
tatoes, smoking tobacco,* and shaving the beard. In another 
respect the parallel still holds. Some of the Starovers, like the 
Quakers and Primitive Methodists among ourselves, have no 
regular ministry. We may deride these notions and usages as 
fantastic and absurd; but they indicate a stubborn tenacity of 
religious conviction in that portion of the Sclavonic race from 
which its future civilisation must chiefly proceed. The Rascol- 
niks may do for Russia what the Puritans have done for Eng- 
land, and what the Huguenots might have done for France, had 
they not been exterminated by the explosion of a noxious mix- 
ture of intolerance with infidelity. 

There is another section of the Eastern Church which has a 
deep significance for the future: that which has its seat in 
Greece itself, and stands in more direct antagonism with Maho- 
metanism. A friend of ours, who spent some time in the Morea 
several years ago, where he enjoyed great opportunities of inter- 
course with its inhabitants, spoke to us in high terms of their 
moral qualifications for a higher form of Christianity, which he 
believed to be already in preparation among them. From such 
a revival of the religious life in Greece, we might reasonably 
look for the gradual restitution of a spiritual Christianity in 
those fair provinces of Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, where 
its earliest triumphs were won, and which are now languishing 
under the double weight of superstition and despotism. Europe 
is beginning at length to repay her ancient debt to the East, 
and in all directions is exerting a restorative and quickening 
influence on the outlying tracts of quiescent degradation and 


* Like the Puritans, too, the Starovers have a Scriptural authority for their 
strangest fancies. When asked by Peter the Great, whether they thought smoking 
tobacco was more wicked than drinking brandy, they answered, “ Yes; because it 
has been written, ‘ Not that which goeth into a man, but that which cometh out 
of a man, defileth him.’” The new unheard-of food of the potato was supposed 
to be the very accursed “apple of the earth” by which the devil tempted Eve. 
Eastern Church, p. 474, 
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stagnant barbarism. The slow results of former civilisation 
furnish no adequate measure of the possibilities of future pro- 
gress. Civilising agencies are now wielded by European nations, 
the mere idea of which would have seemed a wild chimera to the 
most far-seeing in the ages that are gone. The press itself, long 
the great instrument of human advancement, is transcended in 
its effects, and invested with a wider and more immediate in- 
fluence, by the railway, the telegraphic wire, and the photogra- 
phic process. These marvellous powers are spreading themselves 
gradually over the whole earth, and marking out the lines of 
future conquest. There are yet vast spaces to be reclaimed to 
civilisation and Christianity in every quarter of the globe. But 
though the material progress of the world must occasionally 
be checked by such internal convulsions as are now rending 
asunder the great Republic of the West, to teach men humility 
and self-control, and to prove that there can be no safe progress 
without religion and moral principle; yet there are nations evi- 
dently marked out by Providence for the future work of civili- 
sation, with spheres of determinate action distinctly assigned to 
each; and they will doubtless fulfil their appointed mission. 
When some present obstructions are removed out of the way, as 
in time they must be,—with the immense power over nature now 
possessed by man and daily on the increase, and with the won- 
derful means of locomotion and intercourse, of more ready and 
complete expression for all the operations of thought, of colonisa- 
tion, culture, and social progress placed at his disposal,—it seems 
no rash or unreasonable conjecture that, in less than half the 
time which has elapsed from the introduction of Christianity, 
every continent and island, every habitable spot of earth, will be 
peopled and civilised, with no outlet for its redundant popula- 
tion, no outlying wilderness to reclaim, no still subsisting barbar- 
ism to bring over to a Christian life. At this point our little 
planet will seem to have fulfilled the destiny of its existing con- 
stitution, and to have reached the threshold of some new deve- 
lopment. What may then be in reserve for the actual occupants 
of earth, it would be presumptuous to speculate. Imagination 
pauses with reverent awe before the solemn possibility, and lan- 
guage drops into the expressive silence of a devout trust. 
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Arr. III—THE INTERIOR OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Narrative of the Canadian Red-River Exploring Expedition of 1857, 
and of the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan Exploring Expedition 
of 1858. By Henry Youle Hind, M.A., F.R.G.S. London: Long- 
man and Co., 1860. 


Papers relative to the Exploration by Captain Palliser of that por- 
tion of British North America which lies between the Northern 
Branch of the River Saskatchewan and the Frontier of the United 
States, and between the Red River and the Rocky Mountains. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament, 1859. 


Further Papers relative to the Exploration by the Expedition under 
Captain Palliser of that portion of British North America which 
lies between the Northern Branch of the River Saskatchewan and 
the Frontier of the United States, and between the Red River and 
the Rocky Mountains, and thence to the Pacific Ocean. 1860. 


WE have hitherto known but little of the interior of our North- 
American possessions. Such information as we have had upon 
the subject has been derived either from the occasional notices 
of Arctic explorers, who have rested at the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s posts in the course of a hurried journey to more northerly 
regions, or from the statements of the Company’s servants. 
From neither of these sources could we look to obtain any very 
reliable data. The first kind of evidence was that of mere pass- 
ing travellers; the second, that of men who, though they had 
passed their lives in the country, had yet been accustomed to 
keep their attention fixed on the fur-trade, and who had natur- 
ally cared little to spend either time or thought in experiments 
unconnected with, if not absolutely hostile to, that all-absorbing 
object. Mr. Hind’s narrative, and Captain Palliser’s letters to 
the Colonial Office, are therefore the first contributions of im- 
portance which the subject has received. The latter gentleman’s 
journey was undertaken by the direction of the British Govern- 
ment, and at the instance of the Royal Geographical Society. 
The details of his explorations, however, are still unpublished, 
and his report is as yet, with the exception of the part which 
relates to the passes of the Rocky Mountains, little more than 
a hasty and somewhat barren itinerary. Those chapters of Mr. 
Hind’s work which treat of the Red-River settlement have 
already appeared in substance in a blue-book printed in 1859; 
but the details of the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan expedi- 
tion are now published for the first time. It has long been sus- 
pected that the impression, studiously propagated, and we believe 
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conscientiously entertained, by the Company’s officers, that the 
unsettled part of British America is unfitted for civilised habita- 
tion, is, in part at least, erroneous; and the information of which 
we are now put in possession goes a long way towards enabling 
us to determine the question for ourselves, so far as regards the 
country lying immediately to the north of the British frontier. 
How to legislate for this district is a subject of immediate and 
practical importance ; but its discussion will be found to involve 
so many collateral questions, that we shall make no apology for 
prefacing our remarks by a sketch of the past history and pre- 
sent condition of the whole territory. 

What may be termed the modern history of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company begins with the cession of Canada to Great 
Britain in 1763. The fur-trade had long been carried on 
with great vigour and enterprise by the “Compagnie de la 
Nouvelle France,” founded by Cardinal Richelieu, at Quebec, 
in 1627. Its agents had established posts on the Lake of the 
Woods and Lake Winipeg, and even reached the upper waters 
of the Saskatchewan. In 1763 the French Company was broken 
up, and the Canadian fur-trade for a time suspended; but in the 
course of a few years single traders made their way beyond Lake 
Superior, revisited by degrees the deserted French posts, and 
soon began to open a market with the Indians north of the Sas- 
katchewan. With the French merchants the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had never come into direct collision. They collected 
their furs in different districts, and disposed of them in different 
markets. But the competition of British subjects was another 
matter, and the prospect of it imparted an unwonted vigour to 
the English Company’s proceedings. In 1774 their first settle- 
ment in the interior was founded by Samuel Hearne, who had 
already explored the continent westwards as far as Lake Atha- 
basca and northwards to the Coppermine River ; and the Cana- 
dian merchants, finding themselves unable to compete with one 
another and a third party at the same time, united, in 1783, 
under the title of the “North-west Company of Montreal.” The 
new association at once took possession of all the French and 
Canadian stations; the discoveries of Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
opened to them the Mackenzie and Peace Rivers; and the pur- 
chase of the interest of the Pacific Fur Company, founded by 
Jacob Astor, enabled them to extend their operations completely 
across the continent. 

A: fierce and prolonged struggle ensued. Wherever the 
North-west Company planted its foot, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany followed. Their posts stood side by side on every river 
and lake from Canada to the Rocky Mountains and the Arctic 
Circle. The weapons of the contest were brandy and intimida- 
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tion ;—brandy, because there was nothing for which the Indians 
would sell their furs so freely, and intimidation, because, if left 
to themselves, they would sell as readily to one company as to 
the other. In the more remote districts, indeed, where society 
was too precious to be sacrificed to business, the rival settlements 
kept up friendly relations, though even here the interchange of 
hospitalities would sometimes be made to serve a purpose; and at 
a dance or a drinking-bout a few of the hosts would slip away 
unnoticed, and ride for miles to intercept the Indians, of whose 
approach they had been warned; or else they would spill the 
contents of their glasses to get the start of their intoxicated 
guests at the next day’s barter. But in the south, where the 
numbers of each party were greater, and the Indians in their 
pay belonged to warlike and often mutually hostile tribes, the 
contest was far more violent, and during the period from 1812 
to 1816 it assumed all the characteristics of an unscrupulous and 
sanguinary civil war. The imminent bankruptcy of both the 
combatants at length forced them to consider whether it would 
not be better to share the monopoly between them than to 
prolong so disastrous and uncertain a struggle; and by the 
efforts of Mr. Ellice, then the guiding spirit of the Canadian as 
he has since been of the English company, a union was effected. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company brought into the common stock its 
ancient foundation, its home influence, and its chartered rights; 
the North-west Company contributed a more extensive trade, 
a better organised machinery, and a practical acquaintance with 
regions into which their rivals had scarcely penetrated. 

But though the existing strife was thus put an end to, the 
union of the Companies supplied no guarantee against the re- 
newal of competition outside the territories comprised in the 
charter of Charles II. Mr. Ellice therefore induced the Eng- 
lish Government to obtain an Act of Parliament empowering 
the Crown to confer the “ exclusive privilege of trade with the 
Indians” in all the unsettled parts of British America beyond 
the limits of Rupert’s Land, for any period not exceeding twenty- 
one years. The power thus created was immediately exercised 
in favour of Mr. Ellice’s clients. From that time till the year 
1857 the whole continent trom the Atlantic to the Pacific was 
held by the Hudson’s Bay Company under two different titles. 
In Rupert’s Land, which is deemed to include the entire basin 
of Hudson’s Bay, they claimed, by virtue of the charter of 1670, 
to be the owners of the soil itself; in the “ Indian territory,” 
which comprised all the rest of the continent, the ownership of 
the soil remained in the Crown, but the Company were the 
actual possessors as the grantees of the license of exclusive trade. 
The territory on the further side of the Rocky Mountains was 
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withdrawn from their jurisdiction ou the erection of British 
Columbia into a Crown colony; in the rest of the Indian terri- 
tory their authority expired, with their license, in 1859. The 
Government determined not to renew the grant, and an Act of 
Parliament was accordingly passed to make “further provi- 
sion for the regulation of the trade with the Indians, and for 
the administration of justice, in the north-western territories of 
America.” As yet, however, no change has been effected in the 
interior. The magistrates appointed under the Act of 1859 are 
necessarily the officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the 
justice they administer is the same which they have been ac- 
customed to dispense in their former capacity. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company are therefore still the virtual 
masters of the Indian territory east of the Rocky Mountains, as 
well as the ‘absolute lords and proprietors” of Rupert’s Land. 
Excluding from our view the inhospitable peninsula of Labrador, 
the entire territory is broadly marked out into three divisions. 
From the base of the Rocky Mountains to the shores of Lake 
Winipeg stretch the great prairies. They narrow to the north- 
wards, and come to an end altogether on the Peace River, in 
latitude 56°. Beyond the prairies, crossing the continent dia- 
gonally from the coast of Hudson’s Bay and the frontier of 
Canada on the south-east, to the valley of the Mackenzie and 
the Arctic Circle on the north-west, lie the “ Thickwoods.” All 
beyond is known as the “ barren grounds.” Here the soil is 
only able to support a useless vegetation, which covers the 
ground with a carpet of moss and lichens, and in the short 
arctic summer makes the moister hill-sides gay with saxifrage 
and primroses, and adorns the sea-shore with vetches and worm- 
wood. In the forests the most generally distributed tree is the 
white spruce. South of the Saskatchewan are found the oak, 
the elm, the ash, and the maple; north of it occur the black 
spruce, the Banksian pine, the poplar, the willow, and the aspen. 
The prairies are characterised in parts by an almost tropical 
luxuriance of summer herbage. The grass often reaches to the 
traveller's knee, while it is sometimes almost hidden by roses, 
hyacinths, or tiger-lilies. Each district has its peculiar fauna. 
Over the prairie roam the buffalo, the antelope, the prairie-wolf, 
the gray fox, and towards the mountains the grisly bear ; in the 
Thickwoods are found the black bear, the red, the black, and 
the silver fox, the beaver, the racoon, the various species of 
marten, in fact nearly all the fur-bearing animals. ‘The barren 
ground supports the musk-ox, the rein-deer, the brown and the 
polar bear, and the arctic fox. 

The population of the interior consists of the officers and 


servants of the Company, of the half-breeds, and of the native 
F 
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tribes. The first of these classes is mostly recruited from the 
Highlands of Scotland and the Orkney Isles. The servants are 
either “labourers,” or “interpreters,” or “ postmasters,” who 
are the non-commissioned officers of the service, promoted from 
the ranks for good conduct, and often intrusted with the charge 
of outposts. The officers begin as “ apprentice-clerks,” from 
whence they rise, after five years’ service, to be “clerks.” A 
clerk serves from thirteen to twenty years, and is then pro- 
moted, first to the rank of Chief Trader, and afterwards to that 
of Chief Factor. The present staff is composed of sixteen chief 
factors, twenty-nine chief traders, five surgeons, eighty-seven 
clerks, sixty-seven postmasters, and twelve hundred permanent 
servants. This little band of Europeans is scattered over the 
territory at intervals often of hundreds of miles. The “ forts,” 
or “ factories,” differ, of course, in size and strength according 
to their position, and the importance of the trade of which they 
are the centre; but in their general aspect and arrangement 
they closely resemble one another. They are clusters of log 
houses, surrounded with a wooden stockade, strengthened with 
bastions and battlemented gateways, and sometimes gaudily 
painted, to suit the taste of Indian visitors. Inside the stockade 
are the houses for the officers and servants, the workshop, the 
stores for furs and provisions, clothing, and ammunition. The 
depét of the Northern Department is at Fort York. Here the 
supplies from England are landed, and hither are brought the 
furs from the inland posts, to be shipped for England in the re- 
turning vessels. It is the residence of a chief factor, with four 
or five clerks, and from thirty to forty servants. From this 
maximum of population there is every gradation, down to out- 
posts where a single white man is in charge, with one or two 
half-breed servants under him. 

The manner of life at the forts along the coast has not much 
to recommend it. In the summer, indeed, especially at Fort 
York and at Norway House, the great inland rendezvous of the 
traders, there is the excitement of a constant succession of bri- 
gades of canoes coming and going, some bringing furs to the 
depot from the interior, others laden with return cargoes of sup- 
plies. But throughout the long winter, when the cold is so 
severe that a red-hot stove may be seen at one part of a room 
and a pitcher of solid ice at another, there is little inducement 
to travel beyond the limits of the stockade. The country round 
is marshy, covered with long lank grass, and thickly set with 
willows. At Fort York they grow a few potatoes, which, in 
favourable seasons, attain the size of walnuts. Wild fruits 
there are in plenty ; but the currants are bitter and the goose- 
berries small, With more substantial fare they are better pro- 
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vided. In the autumn the marshes are filled with wild-fowl, 
and the woods with gray grouse and wood-partridges; and on 
the success of the annual “ goose hunt” depends in a great mea- 
sure the state of the larder for the next winter. On Christmas 
Day there is always a ball, at which the servants in their blue 
capotes, the Indians in their blankets, and the women in printed 
calicoes with balloon-sleeves and scanty skirts, dance Scotch 
reels from early in the afterncon until past midnight. There is 
more variety in the life at the posts on the great prairies. The 
climate is more genial, and the soil more productive; so that 
corn and vegetables enough for the use of the garrison can be 
raised in the field and garden attached to the forts. At Ed- 
monton there is also an excellent dairy. Even in the winter 
there is no lack of employment ; boats have to be built and re- 
paired, and fire-wood to be brought home and cut up. The 
women busy themselves in making clothes and pemmican, while 
the long winter evenings are spent by all alike in gossip and 
smoking round huge wood-fires, or in dancing to the fiddle of 
some Canadian voyageur. Buffalo-hunting goes on during the 
greater part of the year; and at Edmonton there is a good level 
race-course, and horse-racing forms one of the chief summer 
amusements of the residents. 

The long summer journeys—from the coast to the Red River 
or the Rocky Mountains, or from the Red River to Lake Alha- 
basca and the Mackenzie River—are all made by water. The 
cargo, whether of furs or stores, is packed, for the convenience 
of carriage over the numerous portages, in pieces of 90 lbs.; and 
a canoe from 25 to 36 feet long, and light enough to be carried 
by two men, will take twenty-five of these, besides a steersman 
and seven oarsmen, and a month’s provisions. For land travel- 
ling and for hunting large numbers of horses are kept, which are 
left, even in winter, to graze round the forts, in herds often of 
seven or eight hundred, and to forage for themselves. In winter 
journeys dogs take the place of horses. They also are let shift 
for themselves outside the paling, each dog having a small log of 
wood tied to his leg, so that the squaws can catch them without 
difficulty when wanted for harness, They are then decked out 
with fringed and embroidered saddle-cloths, feathers, and bells; 
and, thus accoutred, three of them will draw a load of 300 lbs. a 
hundred miles in a day. 

In so cold a climate the consumption of food is necessarily 
very great. A century ago, before the experience of arctic 
navigation had made this well understood, we meet with com- 
plaints that only three pounds of venison, or three partridges, 
were served out to each man, and that three geese were thought 
a meal for four persons. Now, however, the daily allowance 1s 
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eight pounds of solid meat, twelve pounds of fish, or a couple of 
geese. But this is by no means all that is eaten. Sir George 
Simpson once made one of a party of twelve, which ate three ducks 
and twenty-two geese at a meal; and Mr. Kane, after a three days’ 
fast, was set down to forty-two pounds of fish, and caused some 
alarm for his health by his inability to eat much more than half 
that quantity at a.sitting. To meet this demand, the rivers and 
lakes supply a great variety of fish. In the south there is buffalo- 
meat, which is either eaten fresh, or kept through the summer 
in an ice-pit ; and in the north there is the flesh of the rein-deer, 
as well as “dried meat” and “pemmican,” the former being 
buffalo-flesh cut into thin strips, smoked, and packed in bales, 
the latter pounded buffalo-meat and fat, in nearly equal propor- 
tions, boiled together, and made up into bags, sometimes with 
the addition of a little sugar or a few cranberries. Still, at the 
more remote posts, there is occasionally great scarcity. The 
supply of fish fails, and the stock of meat may not hold out 
against the consequent drain. At Lake Athabasca, Sir George 
Simpson once went without food for three days and nights. At 
Peel’s River, for one whole winter the hunters brought in 
nothing but two squirrels and a crow; and the gates had 
to be barred to keep out the starving Indians, who were 
bent on devouring the scanty stock of dried flesh. At such 
times as these, the servants are often sent off on long journeys 
with only a pint of meal and a little parchment by way of 
provisions. 

Next in dignity to the white population, though scarcely 
next in usefulness, are the half-breeds. They are to be seen in 
perfection at the Red River. The highest class among them 
are the buffalo-hunters, from whom the Company obtain their 
chief supply of dried meat and pemmican. The great summer 
hunt begins on June 15th, on which day they start from the 
Red River, carrying with them their wives and children, and 
the whole floating population of the settlement. Their first act 
is to elect ten “guides” and ten “ captains,” each holding office 
for aday. While they are in motion, the guide is supreme; but 
when the standard is lowered at night and the camp formed, the 
captain takes the command. A priest generally accompanies 
them, and mass is said on Sundays on the open plain. During 
their progress to the hunting-grounds many, especially of the 
women and children, are reduced to great extremities. Some 
are nearly starving, others have a little tea or flour, or singed 
wheat, a pheasant or squirrel they have caught, or a few wild 
roots they have found on the prairie. And to this is added, in 
the autumn hunt, the danger of being overtaken by a sudden 
snow-storm, which may cut off their retreat. But when the 
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scouts bring back word that the buffaloes are in sight, sufferings 
and dangers are alike forgotten. The hunters gradually quicken 
their pace until the buffaloes take the ‘alarm, when the best- 
mounted among the pursuers dart forward at full speed, singling 
out the fattest cows, and reserving their fire until they come 
within three or four yards of the prey. They reload at the 
gallop, carrying their bullets in their mouths, and dropping them 
into the muzzle without wadding. When the pursuit is over, 
the hunter retraces his path, skinning and cutting up the car- 
casses as he goes. Each man claims his own victims, trusting to 
memory for their identification, and recollecting with wonderful 
accuracy whether they fell to the right or the left, and in what 
part they were hit. Meanwhile the carts have arrived to 
carry back the meat to the camp, where the women are fully 
employed for the next few days in drying it and making it into 
pemmican. It is computed that 145,000 buffaloes are yearly 
slaughtered in the British territory, of which the half-breeds kill 
about 30,000; but full two-thirds of the flesh is left to rot on 
the prairie. 

The native inhabitants of this portion of the continent be- 
long to two different races: the Esquimaux, and the Indian. 
The Esquimaux inhabit the whole sea-coast of Arctic America, 
from the mouth of the Churchill River to the Russian frontier. 
They are distinct from the Indians in appearance, traditions, 
and mode of life; and, according to Sir John Richardson, they 
greatly surpass them in courage and intelligence. But with 
them the Europeans have very little to do. ‘They never wander 
far from the sea, and are therefore rarely met with by the fur- 
trader, except at some of the northern posts on the Mackenzie 
River. The Ind:ans of the interior belong to three “ nations,” 
each of which includes several tribes. Taking them in order 
from north to south, they are: 


1. Chipewyans: 
1. Chipewyan (proper). 
2. Hare Indians. 
3. Dog-ribs. 
_ 4. Beaver Indians. 
5. Lucree. 
2. Algonquins : 
1. Crees of the Coast. 
. Swampy Crees. 
. Thickwood Crees. 
Prairie Crees. 
. Mountain Crees. 
. Salteaux, or Chipeways. 
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3. Dacotahs: : 

1. Sioux. 

2. Assiniboine, or Stone Indians. 

3. Blackfeet (including Blood and Piegans). 


The Chipewyans extend across the continent, from the Ks- 
quimaux territory on the north to the Churchill River on the 
south. The Crees were formerly confined to the coast of Hud- 
son’s Bay, and the wooded country between the Churchill and 
Saskatchewan Rivers; but since 1819 they have, by means of 
the fire-arms obtained from the traders, driven the Blackfeet 
from the eastern part of the Saskatchewan prairies, and esta- 
blished themselves in their room. The Salteaux inhabit the 
country between Lake Superior and Lake Winipeg. Of the 
Dacotahs, the Sioux are only occasionally met with within 
the. British frontier, and the Stone Indians have long been 
living at peace with the Crees, and separated from their own 
kindred. The Blackfeet occupy the whole western prairies, 
from the Missouri to the Saskatchewan. They are less depen- 
dent on the whites than any of the other tribes we have named, 
and are still a warlike and powerful people. The number of 
Indians east of the Rocky Mountains is variously estimated at 
40,000 and 60,000, and they are about equally distributed over 
the prairies and the Thickwoods. The Thickwood Indians are 
said to be increasing in number, but the Prairie or Plain Indians, 
who are less under the control of the Company, are daily becom- 
ing fewer, from the constant and exterminating wars which they 
wage among themselves. At each of the four great factories in 
the Saskatchewan district, there are from 6000 to 7000 Indians 
constantly coming and going; at Fort Simpson, on the Mac- 
kenzie, 2000 ; and at Fort Francis, on Rainy Lake, 1500. At 
the smaller forts, the usual number is from 200 to 400. The 
chiefs are not established in their power until they have been 
recognised at the fort to which their tribe resorts; the visible 
sign of this recognition being a solemn investiture with a red 
coat. 

The capture of the fur-bearing animals is carried on almost 
entirely by the Thickwood Indians, the Company’s European ser- 
vants being only employed in supplying the wants of the hunters, 
in collecting the skins, and in transporting them to the coast. 
The number of skins annually taken in the Company’s territories 
is very great. In a single year nearly 6,000,000 furs of all kinds, 
including 3,000,000 squirrels, 1,000,000 musk-rats, 525,000 ra- 
coons, and about the same number of the various species of marten 
or sable, were exported thence into England. During the sum- 
mer the Indians wander about in their canoes, living on fish and 
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water-fowl; but before the end of the autumn they make their 
way to their accustomed trading-posts, and there obtain their 
winter supplies on credit. They then depart to their hunting 
grounds, and on reaching them form their tents into a permanent 
camp, the better to resist the cold, and there spend the winter in 
taking furs. When the rivers open in the spring, the hunters 
bring their skins to the forts. On their arrival, they take the 
furs to the trading room, where the price is fixed, and paid in the 
shape of so many little sticks or “ castors,” each of which stands 
for an average-sized beaver-skin, and serves as a unit of exchange 
by which all other skins are valued. With these they pay their 
debts, and then lay out the balance at the shop. The sums paid 
for the different skins bear little or no relation to their market 
value. Thus, if one Indian bring in a silver-fox skin worth 101., 
and another forty musk-rat skins worth 20s., they will each 
receive four castors. The reason given for adopting this 
apparently arbitrary standard is, that if the native received a 
proportionate price for the skins of the more valuable animals, 
he would devote himself entirely to their capture, and the in- 
evitable consequence would be the speedy extermination of all 
the rarer species. In the south, competition has already effected 
this result; but in that part of the continent where the power 
of the Company is more absolute, the Indian is carefully taught 
to exercise some control over himself, and especially never to 
kill during the breeding season. Still these salutary rules would 
probably be little regarded if they were not aided by a system 
of payment which renders it a matter of comparative indifference 
to the hunter whether his captures be more or less valuable. 

It is not so easy to ascertain the scale of prices at which 
goods are sold to the Indians; but it is admitted on all hands 
that the prices are fixed at an advance on the market value of 
the articles at home, which is variously estimated at from 200 
to 500 per cent. The conclusion drawn from this fact by the 
enemies of the Company is, that the Indian ought to be paid a 
better price for his goods, or competition admitted into the mar- 
ket. The answer of the Company is, we think, on the whole satis- 
factory. They say, first, that in estimating the amount of the 
discrepancy between the market value of the furs, and that of the 
goods which the Indian receives in exchange for them, we must 
take into account the expense of carriage to such remote settle- 
ments, and the loss which they annually sustain from the large 
number of damaged skins which they purchase; their rule being 
to buy every skin which the natives offer for sale without regard 
to its quality or condition; and, secondly, that whilst a rise of 
prices would diminish the number of furs taken, and, by conse- 
quence, the profits of the trade, it would not be productive of 
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any corresponding benefit to the Indian. He is too idle to work 
except when necessity compels him, and whenever he had earned 
enough to keep himself and his family for the season, he would 
leave off hunting. The work of the year would still be just 
equal to the subsistence of the year, whether that subsistence 
were gained by the capture of one fox or twenty. Whether the 
rule of the Company has on the whole been beneficial or injuri- 
ous to the natives, is a point on which there is much difference 
of opinion. That they would suffer greatly if it were now sud- 
denly put an end to, is indisputable, since it is upon the traders 
that they depend for their ammunition, and for food when starv- 
ing. But before the Europeans came into the country, the 
amount of game was very much greater than at present, and the 
Indian could live by his bow and arrow, of which he has now 
forgotten the use; whilst the supply of food which he obtains 
from the Company’s servants is necessarily uncertain, as, when 
the wild animals fail, and the hunters come to the forts in their 
extremity, they often find the inmates no better provided than 
themselves. Still, there is ample evidence of the kindness with 
which the natives are generally treated. Stories of starvation 
and cannibalism lose nothing by long travel and interestéd repe- 
tition; and it must be borne in mind that the indolence of the 
Indian character is so great, that unless very unmistakable 
proofs of hunger were demanded of them, they would probably 
prefer to subsist, however wretchedly, on the produce of other 
people’s labour. 

Such, then, is the present condition of the interior of British 
America. Its necessarily transitional character must be obvious. 
Things cannot long remain as they are. In one half of the ter- 
ritory hitherto subject to their rule,—and that too the half most 
necessary for the purposes of their trade,—the Hudson’s Bay 
Company now hold office only till their successors are appointed; 
and their authority has been too often and too rudely questioned 
of late years to leave much chance of its being peaceably sub- 
mitted to when they are only tenants by sufferance. The im- 
patience evinced by the Canadians and the inhabitants of the 
Red River at being shut out from any share in the fur-trade, 
will be not less likely to show itself in hostile action when the 
rights of the Company are left to rest on a doubtful interpreta- 
tion of a disputed charter. When once the work of legislation 
has begun, it is essential to the peace of British America that 
it should not stop until the rights of all parties have been ascer- 
tained, and invested for the future with a Parliamentary sanction. 
In discussing the conditions under which this will be best ef- 
fected, we shall not question the validity of the charter of 1760. 
Whether Charles II. had any thing to give, whether he had any 
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right to give it, whether the dimensions of his gift were iden- 
tical with those since claimed for it, whether the gift itself was 
not revoked by subsequent legislation,—are points upon which 
much ingenious argument has been already wasted. But how- 
ever these questions may be answered, we agree with Sir 
Richard Bethell and Sir Henry Keating, that for the Crown to 
impeach its own act after a prescription of nearly 200 years,— 
as some of the Company’s ultra-liberal opponents are anxious 
it should do,—would be a stretch of prerogative alike unprece- 
dented and unwarrantable. Nor shall we enter into the many 
and sometimes contradictory charges which have been brought 
against the Company’s administration. That they have carried 
out with “ consummate skill and unwavering devotion” the object 
for which they were incorporated, is not a very serious accusa- 
tion to bring against a trading corporation. 

But absolution for the past does not imply authorisation for 
future; and the position of the Hudson’s Bay Company has beet, 
challenged of late years on other and more valid grounds. ‘To 
breed men is a nobler and more profitable occupation than to 
breed beavers, and if there is any portion of the territory adapted 
for colonisation, it ought undoubtedly to be devoted to that pur- 
pose. In sucha work as this, the Company is not fitted, either 
by character or inclination, to take a part. Its directors have 
been too long in the habit of looking upon their dominions as a 
vast preserve of those fur-bearing animals to whose existence 
the near neighbourhood of civilised man is absolutely fatal, to be 
able to regard them in any other light. Nor, to do them justice, 
have they shown themselves at all disposed to dispute this con- 
clusion. They have no wish to constitute themselves a board of 
Emigration Commissioners; and if the possibility of a successful 
colonisation of any considerable portion of the interior can once 
be demonstrated, we do not anticipate any opposition on their 
part to its transfer, on equitable terms, into other hands. We 
think that Mr. Hind and Captain Palliser have enabled us to 
form a conclusion upon this point, and we shall now proceed to 
lay the results of their investigation before our readers. 

It is to Mr. Hind’s account of his visit to the Red River that 
we shall first turn, since here, though in a small way and under 
very exceptional circumstances, the experiment of colonisation 
has been tried, by British subjects, for nearly half a century. 

The settlement stands on both banks of the Red River, for 
about fifty miles above its junction with Lake Winipeg. The 
stream is from 200 to 350 feet broad, and flows with an even 
current, broken by no obstacles of importance, in a trench from 
thirty to forty feet in depth, which it has cut for itself, in the 
course of ages, through the stiff clay of the prairie. The preci- 
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pitous banks are fringed in places with forest-trees or underwood, 
and beyond them is “a vast ocean of prairie, whose horizon or 
intermediate surface is rarely broken by small islands of poplar 
or willow, and whose long, rank, and luxuriant grasses show 
every where a uniform distribution, and indicate the character of 
the soil they cover so profusely.” The aspect of the settlement 
as the traveller approaches it from Lake Winipeg is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Hind: 

“ Aspen woods continue to shut out the view until we arrive within 
a mile or two of Water-Mill Creek, when a scene opens upon the right 
which discloses, on the one hand, the white houses and cottages of the 
inhabitants, with their barns, haystacks, and cattle-yards, grouped at 
short distances from one another, and stretching away in a thin vanish- 
ing line to the south ; while, on the other hand, a boundless, treeless 
ocean of grass, seemingly a perfect level, meets the horizon on the west. 
The same kind of scenery—varied only, on the left hand, as the road 
approaches or recedes from the farm-houses on the river banks, or 
passes near neat and substantial churches, which at almost regular dis- 
tances intervene—prevails without interruption until within four or five 
miles of Fort Garry. Here, stretching away until lost in the western 
horizon, the belts of wood on the banks of the Assiniboine rise above 
the general level, while from the Assiniboine towards the north, again, 
is an uninterrupted expanse of long waving prairie-grass, sprinkled 
with herds of cattle, and in the fall of the year with clusters of stacks 
of hay. This is the ordinary aspect of the country comprising that 
portion of the Red-River settlement which lies between Water-Mill 
Creek and Fort Garry. Remove the farm-houses and churches, replac- 
ing them on the river-banks by forest-trees of the largest growth, and 
the country between Fort Garry and the forty-ninth parallel, as seen 
along the road to Pembina, a distance of seventy miles, is continually 
reproduced in its ordinary aspect of sameness and immensity.” Hind’s 
Narrative, vol. i. p. 133. 


The winter cold at the Red River is very severe. In the 
winter of 1855-56 the mean temperature was 26° below that of 
Toronto in West Canada. But in spring and autumn the tem- 
peratures of the two places are about equal, and in summer there 
is a slight advantage on the side of the Red River. The summer 
rain-fall at the Red River is very much greater than at Toronto: 
in the hot months of 1855 there was a difference of eighteen 
inches, and it is in this combination of heat and moisture that 
we must seek for an explanation of the extraordinary richness 
of the prairie vegetation. But the character of the climate may 
be best tested by its effect upon the crops. Wheat ripens, in 
favourable years, in three months from the day of sowing. On 
the most moderate estimate, the ordinary yield is forty bushels 
to the acre on new land, and thirty bushels over the whole dis- 
trict; while, according to another authority, the returns often 
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exceed sixty bushels to the acre; and if the average crop is less 
than forty bushels, it is considered a bad harvest. Indian corn 
is sometimes injured by early frosts, but this is owing to its 
growth being retarded by the superabundant moisture of the 
prairie land, and would be remedied by the simplest kind of 
draining. Even without this, there are early varieties which, 
it seems, would always ripen. Potatoes and other roots, of large 
size and excellent quality, grow abundantly. The gardens con- 
tain asparagus, cauliflowers, brocoli, cabbages, beans, celery, 
beet, in fact all the ordinary vegetables of Canada; and melons 
ripen freely in the open air. The soil is well suited for flax and 
hemp; and at one time, when the Hudson’s Bay Company 
offered premiums for their cultivation, they were grown to a 
considerable extent. 

It must be admitted, however, that the average standard of 
comfort, industry, and production which prevails throughout the 
settlement is very inferior to what we might justly expect with 
these advantages. Many, if not most, of the farms are ill culti- 
vated: weeds abound in the corn-fields; manure is allowed to 
accumulate in front of the stables and cattle-sheds until it is 
convenient to throw it into the river, or until the spring floods 
carry it away; the sheep are decreasing in numbers, and the 
cattle in quality; in short, the whole aspect of the settlement 
indicates that agriculture is not thought worthy of the undivided 
attention of the settlers, that the farm is only cared for in the 
intervals of hunting or trapping. This state of things is clearly 
not to be traced to any unkindness of soil or climate. We have 
seen how liberally the earth repays the labour bestowed upon 
its cultivation. The true cause of these shortcomings must be 
looked for in the character of the population. From the census 
of 1856 it appears, that while the population had increased in 
the course of seven years from 5291 to 6523, there was a 
decrease in the European and Canadian element to the extent 
of 113 families, against an increase of the native or half-breed 
element to the extent of 132 families. The half-breeds have 
many good qualities. They are brave, hardy, courteous, and 
hospitable, and their organisation in the hunting-field displays, 
as we have seen, considerable powers of combination and self- 
government. But unfortunately these savage virtues are al- 
loyed with equally savage vices. They are improvident, indolent, 
given to spend their whole substance in dress and personal adorn- 
ment, and altogether averse from the restraints of settled labour. 
They are passionately fond of gambling, and they will often 
give all they are worth for a gay cariole or a handsome horse. 
A great part of their time is taken up by the summer and 
autumn hunts, which yearly entail a longer absence from home 
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as the buffalo wanders farther west; and the portion which is 
spent in the settlement proves so tedious, that many of them 
camp out all the winter, and hunt simply for amusement. Nor 
are they open to the great incentive to industry,—the love of 
riches. When once they have secured .a subsistence, there is 
little inducement to labour left. There is no demand for the 
surplus produce of their farms within the limits of the settle- 
ment, and no means of transport to more distant markets; so 
the half-breed practice is to grow wheat enough in one year to 
last them for two or three, and to allow the land to lie fallow in 
the mean time. 

An infusion of fresh blood seems to be the only cure for 
these evils; and, at first sight, the Red River would seem to 
have a good many attractions to offer to the emigrant. The 
climate though cold is healthy; the price of land within the 
actual limits of the settlement is only 7s. 6d. an acre; and at a 
distance of but a few miles there are hundreds of thousands of 
acres, equally fertile with those already under cultivation, which 
may be had by the first occupant. Nor does the new-comer 
leave behind him all the advantages of education and religion. 
The Anglican and Roman Churches each maintain a staff of 
clergy, with a bishop at their head, and there is a Presbyte- 
rian church and minister besides. There are parochial schools 
attached to the several churches, in which instruction is given 
in history, geography, grammar, and arithmetic ; and there are 
also two middle schools,.in which Latin and mathematics are 
taught ; a collegiate school with scholarships attached; and two 
schools for young ladies, one under the superintendence of the 
Bishop of Rupert’s Land, the other connected with a Roman 
Catholic convent. But in spite of advantages so much greater 
than can be offered by any new colony, the foreign element in 
the settlement grows smaller every day. It is not merely the 
distance of the Red River from England that makes it so un- 
inviting a home for our surplus population. Lands more remote 
have been colonised in a tenth of the time which the settlement 
has already been in existence. But the 500 miles of wilderness 
which intervene between the emigrant and the last outpost of 
civilised life are more than an obstacle to be surmounted before 
he reaches the scene of his new life. They are a barrier inter- 
posed between him and every effort to dispose of the produce of 
his toil. A new settlement must hold out some greater induce- 
ment than a mere promise of subsistence before it will command 
the labour which it needs for the development of its resources. 
But even that moderate wealth which should be open to the fair 
ambition of every settler is tenfold more difficult to gain, and 
loses half its value when gained, if the difficulty of exchange 
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makes it almost wholly wealth in kind. The wants of the Red 
River are pretty fairly summed up by a settler in his farewell 
speech to Mr. Hind. 

“Look at that prairie ; 10,000 head of cattle might feed and fatten 
there for nothing. If I found it worth my while, I could enclose 50, 
100, or 500 acres ; and from every acre get thirty-six to forty bushels 
of wheat, year after year. I could grow Indian corn, barley, oats, flax, 
hemp, hops, turnips, tobacco,—any thing you wish, and to any amount ; 
but what would be the use? There are no markets ; it’s a chance if 
my wheat is taken ; and my potatoes I may have to give to the pigs. If 
we had only a market, you’d have to travel long before you would see 
the like of these prairies about the Assiniboine.” Hind's Narrative, 
vol. i. p. 151. 


Before inquiring, however, into the best means of meeting 
this primary want, it will be convenient to investigate the cha- 
racter of the territory beyond the limits of the settlement in the 
valley of the Red River. The whole region included between 
Lake Winipeg and the Rocky Mountains is distributed into 
three distinct and boldly-marked levels. The lowest of these 
nowhere rises more than 100 feet above the level of Lake 
Winipeg, or 700 feet above the sea. The prairies of the Red 
River and the Lower Assiniboine form the southern part of it; 
the remainder, or nearly nine-tenths of the whole, is an expanse 
of lake, marsh, and rock. ‘The transition to the second level is 
marked by a chain of hills, known as Pembina, Riding, and 
Duck Mountains, which extend in a N:N.W. direction from the 
United-States frontier to the Saskatchewan. Their sides and 
summits are covered in most places with a dense forest of white 
spruce, aspen, poplar, and birch. To the west of these hills the 
country has a mean elevation above the sea of 1100 feet. Much 
of the surface was formerly covered with wood, which has been 
destroyed by successive fires. It is watered by the South and 
Main Saskatchewan, the Assiniboine, and the Qu’Appelle River. 
South of the Qu’Appelle the eastern part of the second level has 
an undulating and often picturesque surface, and a tolerably 
fertile soil; but to the west of the Little Souris the country, so 
far as Mr. Hind could judge, is a treeless arid plain. To the 
north of the Qu’Appelle River the character of the soil improves. 
Along the course of the South Saskatchewan as well as of the 
main stream there are large areas of land well adapted for settle- 
ment. Between the South Saskatchewan and the Assiniboine, 
the Touchwood Hills, with some lesser parallel ranges, occupying 
a space of twenty miles in length by ten in breadth, are charac- 
terised by great beauty of scenery and richness of soil; while on 
the eastern and northern bank of the Assiniboine “the whole 
country, with the exception of narrow ridges, possesses a rich 
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black, fertile mould, supporting very luxuriant herbage, and an 
ample supply of timber.” Mr. Hind estimates the total quantity 
of available land included between the Red River and the south 
branch of the Saskatchewan at about 22,000,000 acres, half of 
which is arable land of the first quality. 

The western boundary of this second level is the Céteau de 
Missouri, or “ Grande Prairie” of the hunters, which reaches 
from the elbow on the south Saskatchewan to the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains. This third plateau rises 500 feet above the 
second, and, with the exception of the Cyprés Hills, in latitude 
49° 38’ N., long. 110° W., which are covered with fine timber 
and rich pasturage, it presents a succession of dry sandy plains, 
clothed at best with a scanty herbage, and wholly destitute of 
wood and water, except on the northern slopes. To the north 
of this table-land, however, is a district which once formed part 
of the “Thickwoods.” Here the prairie-fires have been at work 
with very beneficial results. Captain Palliser thus describes 
the character and extent of these two classes of country : 


“The extent of surface drained by the Saskatchewan and other 
tributaries to Lake Winipeg, which we had an opportunity of examin- 
ing, amounts in round numbers to 150,000 square miles. This region 
is bounded to the north by what is known as the ‘strong woods,’ or 
the southern limit of the great circum-arctic zone of forest, which oc- 
cupies these latitudes in the northern hemisphere. This line sweeps 
to the north-west from the shore of Lake Winipeg, and reaches its most 
northerly limit at about 54° 30' N., and long. 109° W., from where it 
again passes to south-west, meeting the Rocky Mountains in latitude 
51° N. long. 115° W. Between this line of the ‘strong woods’ and 
the northern limit of the true prairie country, there is a belt of land, 
varying in width, which at one period must have been covered by an 
extensign of the northern forests, but which has been gradually cleared 
by successive fires. 

It is now a partially wooded country, abounding in lakes and rich 
natural pasturage, in some parts rivalling the finest park scenery of our 
own country. Throughout this region of country the climate seems 
to preserve the same character, although it passes through very different 
latitudes, its form being doubtless determined by the curves of the iso- 
thermal line. Its superficial extent embraces about 65,000 square 
miles, of which more than one-third may be considered as at once avail- 
able for the purposes of the agriculturist. Its elevation increases from 
700 to 4000 feet as we approach the Rocky Mountains ; consequently 
it is not equally adapted throughout to the cultivation of any one crop; 
nevertheless, at Fort Edmonton, which has an altitude of 3000 feet, 
even wheat is sometimes cultivated with success, 

The least valuable portion of the prairie country has an extent of 
80,000 square miles, and is that lying along the southern branch of the 
Saskatchewan, and southward from thence to the boundary-line ; while 
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its northern limit is known in the Indian languages as ‘the edge of the 
woods,’ the original line of the woods before invaded by fire.” /urther 
Papers, pp. 22, 23. 

It is quite possible that there may be a considerable tract of 
country to the north of the Saskatchewan which is equally fitted 
for settlement with that to the south. Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
found the Peace River open as late as the month of December; 
and Dr. King, in his evidence before the House of Commons, 
speaks of the district between Fort Cumberland and Lake Atha- 
basca as equal, in the fertility of the soil and the size of the 
timber, to any thing he had seen in British America. But the 
districts we have described, comprising an aréa of more than 
200,000 square miles, will be fully enough to meet the utmost 
demands of colonisation for many years to come. That they 
will amply repay cultivation can hardly admit of doubt. From 
the Lake of the Woods to the passes of the Rocky Mountains 
there is a continuous belt of fertile land, rich in water, woods, 
and pasturage. The climate closely resembles that of the Red 
River, a little colder perhaps in the north-eastern districts, but 
probably milder in the west and south. Wheat has not hitherto 
been uniformly successful except at the Red River, but this may 
probably be laid to the charge of unskilful farming, and grain- 
crops of one kind or another can be raised without difficulty 
over the whole area. Root-crops answer excellently, and the 
prairies afford good pasture. Cattle and horses can generally be 
left out during the winter, especially in the more northern part, 
where the fr equent clumps of poplar and willow supply a partial 
shelter to the animals, and the growth of underwood keeps the 
snow loose enough to enable them to penetrate to the herbage 
underneath. There seems to be no reason why the buffalo 
should not be domesticated; and if this were done, a cross would 
probably be obtained which would be better suited to the climate 
and pasture than the ordinary breeds of cattle. For building 
wood is as yet chiefly used; but limestone is found along the Red 
River and Lake Winipeg, and granite throughout the district be- 
tween the latter lake and Lake Superior. For some time to 
come wood will be wanted for fuel; and when the supply on the 
prairie and along the river-bottoms fails, recourse can be had to 
the forests which clothe the lower slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, from whence timber may be floated down to the level 
country by means of the rivers, and to the wooded region to the 
north and east of Lake Winipeg. Coal has not yet been dis- 
covered, but lignite coal has been found in several places, and is 
said to exist on the North Saskatchewan for 200 miles above 
Fort Edmonton. Jron-ore of great purity is widely distributed, 
and salt appears at frequent intervals, and in vast quantities, over 
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the whole of the low-lying country west of the Red River, from 
the boundary-line to the Saskatchewan. 

We must not omit from this list of advantages the remark- 
able facilities for internal communication which will lie within 
the reach of the inhabitants. The extent of water-carriage must, 
under any circumstances, be very considerable. The Red River 
is navigable for steamers from its mouth as far as lat. 46°; 
while Lake Winipeg, Lake Manitoba, and Lake Winipegosis 
are navigable throughout their whole length. As to the Sas- 
katchewan, there is a conflict of authorities. Captain Blakiston 
speaks of the whole stream as “ill adapted for steam navigation,” 
and in many parts “ certainly impassable for large craft during 
low water.” Captain Palliser, on the other hand, says that it 
“rivals the Missouri in size and volume,” and that even at low 
water it is “navigable for craft of any size.” We are also told 
by a United-States newspaper, that Captain Blakey, “the well- 
known pioneer of steam-boating on the Upper Mississippi,” has 
made inquiries on the subject from persons familiar with the 
Saskatchewan, and that he considers the reports he has obtained 
* not half so discouraging as those he received from the trappers 
and traders respecting the navigability of the Upper Mississippi 
before he took the first boat up the latter river.” Certainly 
the stories told of the ease with which an American steamer 
adapts itself to conditions which would prove the destruction of 
any less go-ahead craft, dispose one to receive such an assurance 
with respect. Another line of water conimunication connects 
the Assiniboine with the South Saskatchewan at the elbow, 
by means of the Qu’Appelle River, and the “ River that turns.” 
The Qu’Appelle itself is not a stream of any importance, but 
it flows through a valley which is nowhere less than a mile 
broad, and 200 feet below the level of the prairie; and Mr. Hind 
suggests that, by erecting a dam across the South Saskatchewan 
at the elbow, the waters of that river might be brought down 
the Qu’Appelle valley, and through the Assiniboine into the Red 
River, thus supplying a water-route to the Rocky Mountains 
ina straight line from the settlement. Such an undertaking, 
however, will probably be rendered unnecessary by the existence 
of facilities for land carriage, greater even than for water. It is 
obvious that an almost level prairie affords the utmost scope for 
the construction of common roads in the first instance, and of 
railroads at no distant period. The difficulties, physical and 
political, which beset all the competing schemes for an Atlantic 
and Pacific railway in the territory of the United States, will 
not improbably result in leaving the task of uniting the two 
oceans to be performed, at least in part, by English enterprise. 
For nearly 1000 miles the route would lie across the prairies, 
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«nd even the transit of the Rocky Mountains is said to offer 
fewer engineering difticulties than we might expect. 

We have yet to inquire by what means the north-west 
territory may be best reached by emigrants from Canada or the 
mother country. Of the two routes at present available, the 
first, which has been recently adopted by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company itself, passes over the level prairies which stretch 
southwards from the Red-River settlement to the head waters 
of the Mississippi. During the summer of 1860 fifteen four- 
horse coaches and a hundred wagons were running between 
St. Paul’s, Minnesota, and George Town, on the Red River, the 
transit thence to Fort Garry being made by steamer. Un- 
doubtedly the natural outlet of the district is in this direction ; 
but the establishment of a commercial connection of this kind 
between the United States and our north-western possessions 
can hardly fail to produce very grave political results. The only 
means by which the evil can be prevented, is the improvement 
of the existing communication between the Red River and Lake 
Superior, the head of the Canadian system of inland navigation. 
The distance between these points is something over 500 miles, 
but of this more than half presents no obstacle of importance. 
The first hundred miles, from Fort Garry to the Lake of the 
Woods, is for the most part a level prairie, and the course of 
Rainy River, which connects the Lake of the Woods with Rainy 
Lake, is only interrupted by the falls above Fort Francis. The 
construction of a lock at this point would give an unbroken 
water communication from the north-west angle of the Lake of 
the Woods to the eastern end of Rainy Lake, a distance of 160 
miles. The British side of Rainy River offers considerable in- 
ducements to settlers. A strip of arable land, averaging six 
miles in breadth, extends along the whole length of the stream ; 
and the goodness of the soil is attested by the presence of oaks 
and elms of large size. 

The district between Rainy Lake and Lake Superior forms 
the southernmost portion of a belt of primitive rock which reaches 
to the Arctic Sea. Its western limit nearly coincides with a 
line drawn from Rainy Lake to the south end of Lake Winipeg, 
and continued thence in a north-westerly direction across the other 
great lakes, all of which lie, in part at least, within it. It thus 
embraces the whole of the barren grounds and the wooded coun- 
try below latitude 60°. Its main features are every where the 
same. It is a region of low dome-shaped hills, rising like islands 
out of the long winding lakes and lake-like rivers which fill the 
intervening valleys. ‘These granite ranges are nowhere more 
than 500 feet in height, but they offer a more formidable barrier 
to communication than the Rocky Mountains themselves. Land 
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and water seem to be contending for the possession of the sur- 
face, and land and water trav elling are consequently alike diffi- 
cult. The frequent rapids impede the one, the network of 
swamp, lake, and river is a hindrance tothe other. Two canoe- 
routes traverse this amphibious territory, one following the 
course of the Pigeon River, and the chain of lakes and rivers 
which form the boundary between the possessions of Great 
Britain and the United States, the other commencing at Fort 
William, thirty miles to the north of the Pigeon River, and con- 
tinued thence along the Kaministiquia River, Dog Lake, the 
Lake of a Thousand Lakes, and the lesser connecting waters. 
The former of these was the old route of the North-west Com- 
pany ; the latter is still used by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
their trade with Canada. Neither of them offer, in their pre- 
sent state, any adequate means of transit; and the first step to- 
wards supplying the deficiency ought to bea thorough examina- 
tion of the whole northern shore of Lake Superior. In the mean 
time, however, modifications of the Kaministiquia and Pigeon- 
River routes have been suggested, which seem to deserve atten- 
tion. Mr. Dawson, the surveyor to the Red-River Exploring 
Expedition, proposes to make a land road from Thunder Bay, a 
little above Fort William, to Dog Lake, thus avoiding the diffi- 

cult navigation of the Kaministiquia, and effecting a saving of 
twenty- five miles. The construction of a dam at the outlet of 
Dog Lake would give thirty-five miles of water carriage. A 
road five miles in length would then intervene, after which the 
Savanne River and the Lake of a Thousand Lakes would be 
navigable for sixty-five miles. From the western end of the 
latter lake to Rainy Lake there are sixty miles of broken navi- 
gation on the River Seine. Mr. Dickinson, who was attached 
to the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan Expedition, proposes to 
repair the old North-west Company’s road from Fort William 
to Arrow Lake, a distance of forty-five miles, and to establish a 
water communication from thence to Rainy Lake, getting rid of 
some of the portages by dams, and laying down tramways over 
the remainder. The advantages of this route over the other are 
that it is shorter, and that most of the navigation is over lakes 
instead of rapid and winding rivers. We do not take its apparent 
cheapness into account, though Mr. Dickinson's estimate of the 
cost is only 12,9001. while Mr. Dawson's is 50,0001., because the 
works contemplated by the latter gentleman are probably of a 
more substantial and lasting kind. In both cases, however, 
some part of the outlay might be met by free grants of land along 
the more available portions of the route; and the interests of the 
Canadians are so deeply concerned in securing for themselves 
the future trade of the North-west, that they will probably be 
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ready to sanction even a greater expenditure than is needed for 
either undertaking. 

If, however, we take the largest estimate of the area of pos- 
sible settlement, it can hardly include more than the prairies, 
and so much of the intervening country as is necessary to con- 
nect them with Canada. The whole of the barren grounds, and 
the thick woods south of latitude 60°, lie within that belt of 
primitive strata of which we have just been speaking. No part 
of this district either is, or ever will be, fitted for agricultural or 
pastoral uses. The soil, composed of the debris of granite and 
trappean rocks, is too scanty to admit of cultivation. It is true 
that it is rich enough to sustain extensive forests, but in these 
the deciduous trees are few, whilst the pine wants but little earth 
for its support, and will take root even in the crevices of the 
rocks. And if the poverty, or rather the absence, of soil were 
not conclusive on this point, the character of the climate pro- 
bably would be. That the extreme north is not suited for the 
permanent habitation of civilised man we may take for granted. 
The banks of the great Fish River, indeed, may be, as one of the 
witnesses before the House of Commons committee described 
them, one of the finest grazing countries in the world; but it is 
at least questionable whether either cattle or herdsmen would 
long survive the rigours of a ten months’ winter at the pole. 
And even in the more southern districts the great preponderance 
of water over land brings the temperature down to a much lower 
level than prevails in a corresponding latitude on a more pro- 
mising soil. The only ground, therefore, on which the abolition 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s de facto jurisdiction over this 
part of the interior can be defended, is the expediency of estab- 
lishing a free trade in furs; and we confess that we do not see 
how the ordinary laws of commerce can be safely applied to a 
case where the supply of natural objects is limited, and the in- 
struments you have to work with no better than full-grown 
children. If the competition, which is to secure higher prices 
to the natives, be carried on by individual traders, they will natu- 
rally wish to enrich themselves as quickly as they can. ‘They 
will have no interest in leaving a supply of fur-bearing animals 
for the use of those who come after them; their only object will 
be to get the largest possible number of skins in the smallest 
possible time, and to effect this they must have recourse to that 
class of incentives to industry which experience has proved to be 
most effectual. Now, for nothing will an Indian work so hard 
as for liquor; and we may consequently be pretty sure that no 
regulations, however stringent, will prevent the trader from sup- 
plying him with it.* The hunter will no doubt do his best to 

* The Hudson’s Bay Company is still charged with secretly encouraging the 
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second his employer’s wishes; the wise restrictions which forbid 
killing during the breeding season, and discourage the too lavish 
slaughter of the rarer animals, will be disregarded; and the fur- 
trade will come to an end altogether, from there being no longer 
either skins to take or men totake them. Nor will the result be 
different if the agents in the competition be companies instead 
of individuals. J¢xperience has shown that they will either use 
every effort to drive one another out of the field, in which case 
the contest, while it lasts, will be as destructive as if it were 
waged by individuals, or else that they will come to terms among 
themselves, and then the trade will once more become a mo- 
nopoly. From one or other of these consequences there seems 
to be no escape. 

We believe, therefore, that the exceptional character of the 
North-American fur-trade affords a sufficient justification for 
keeping on foot the monopoly hitherto vested in the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. We believe also that there is a large portion 
of the interior of the continent which is undoubtedly fitted for 
colonisation, and should consequently be withdrawn from their 
jurisdiction. The conflict of interests involved in these proposi- 
tions may, after all, be more apparent than real. The territory 
the Company will be asked to surrender is certainly useful to 
them, as furnishing, in the herds of buffalo which range over 
the plains, a most important article of food; but pemmican and 
dried meat can be made equally well from the flesh of ordinary 
cattle, and the supply of the northern traders will probably prove 
one of the chief inducements to cattle-farming in the new colony. 
On the other hand, the fur-bearing animals are taken almost ex- 
clusively in that part of the continent which, under its present 
conditions of soil and climate, can never become the habitation 
of civilised man, and the greater part of which is now the abso- 
lute property of the English Crown. Thus the Crown and the 
Company have each something to give of which the other is in 
want: and in a grant of that Indian territory to which, since 
the expiration of their license, the Hudson’s Bay Company have 
no claim, they would probably find ample compensation for the 
cession of the southern portion of Rupert’s Land. It may be 
objected, that to do this would be to reverse the policy which 
dictated the refusal to renew the license, and empowered the 
Crown, by the Act of 1859, to take upon itself the regulation of 
the trade with the Indians. But this policy was, in its very 


liquor traffic with the Indians. But the instances in which this charge is proved 
seem to be either at posts near the frontier, where they are driven to it by the 
competition of traders from the United States, or on the Saskatchewan, where it 
is done, not in the regular course of trade, but as an inducement to the Prairie 
Indians to bring in horses and dried provisions. Neither of these cases seems to 
affect the argument in the text. 
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nature, temporary and provisional, and the same considera- 
tions which would induce us to confirm the jurisdiction of the 
Company in those portions of the chartered territory which are 
not required for settlement, would justify us in extending its 
authority over all that part of the continent to which the same 
reasoning will apply. ‘There is no middle course between com- 
petition and monopoly. It is true, indeed, that such an arrange- 
ment would be equivalent to an entire reorganisation of the 
interior of British America; but we do not believe that any less 
comprehensive measure would meet the necessities of the case. 
Even if the existing rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company were 
coextensive with the requirements of their trade, if the whole of 
the Indian territory were included in the Charter of 1670, it 
would not be prudent to leave their authority without further 
support. Already the evils of competition are felt, to some ex- 
tent, in the district lying between the frontier and the Saska- 
tchewan, and we may be sure that they will not be less apparent 
when that district becomes the seat of a numerous and enter- 
prising population. Ifthe Hudson’s Bay Company are to be 
established in the possession of any part of British America, let 
us at all events give them a good title. Be the extent of their 
jurisdiction what it may, it is most desirable that that juris- 
diction should, to use the words of Mr. Gladstone, “ rest for the 
future on the basis of statute.” 

The necessary conditions, therefore, of any satisfactory set- 
tlement of this question are two,—the elevation of the habitable 
portion of the territory to the rank of a colony, and the transfer 
of the non-habitable portion to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
with such regulations as to the conduct of their trade and the 
treatment of the.natives as Parliament might think advisable. 
It would not be necessary, in the first instance, to determine 
the final limits of the two districts. The River Saskatchewan 
might be taken as a provisional boundary, with a stipulation 
that if any part of the country north of that stream shail here- 
after prove fit fur colonisation, it shall be surrendered by the 
Company without additional compensation. 

Upon the importance of the subject we have been discussing 
we have no space to dwell. We must leave to the imagination 
of our readers the task of depicting the magnificent future that 
may well be in store for a community w hich will unite British 
Columbia with Canada, and keep alive the name and the insti- 
tutions of England across the whole breadth of the New World. 
But there is one point upon which we must say a word or two 
before bringing these remarks to a close. We may rest assured 
that if the southern part of Rupert’s Land be really fitted for 
colonisation, it will not long remain uncolonised. It is not in 
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our power to prevent the change; it is in our power to deter- 
mine by whom it shall be brought about. We have now, to all 
appearance, to make our choice between throwing open the ter- 
ritory for settlement, or keeping it in its present state. The 
day may come when we shall see that the alternative really pre- 
sented to us was, whether to throw it open for settlement, or to 
let it slip out of our hands altogether. Later and more search- 
ing investigation has done much to overthrow the long-estab- 
lished belief of the American public in the boundless fertility of 
the Far West of the United States. It is now known that the 
region to the south and west of the great bend of the Missouri, 
the whole interior of the continent west of the 98th degree of 
longitude, is a vast rainless desert. The stream of migration 
from Minnesota, thus dammed up in its natural channel, must 
eventually find an outlet in a north-westerly direction, towards 
the prairies of the Saskatchewan. If large bodies of settlers 
from the United States find themselves the only occupants of a 
vast and fertile country closely adjoining their own, and sepa- 
rated from its lawful possessors by hundreds of miles of unin- 
habited wilderness, it is not difficult to foretell the result. They 
will apply the doctrine of “squatter sovereignty” to the deter- 
mination of national character and allegiance, and seek in North- 
ern annexation a consolation for Southern secession. In that 
case we shall probably find it a hard matter to uphold a bare 
legal right against the triple claim of first settlement, actual pos- 
session, and “ manifest destiny.” 
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THERE is an old story of Falconnet, a vain man, after the wont 
of artists and Frenchmen, that he was once lecturing a class of 
students on the horse of Marcus Aurelius. For a time he was 
critical and captious, pointing out little faults of detail, and con- 
trasting them with a more perfect anatomical model of his own. 
But at last the spirit of the artist overcame professional jea- 
lousy: “ Apres tout, messieurs, ce vilain cheval vit, et le mien 
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est mort.” Something of the same feeling must cross the mind of 
every true literary man when he looks on those classical master- 
pieces of older literature, which he knows to be faulty and im- 
perfect, but which are yet unsurpassable in their way. Without 
placing Lord Macaulay on a level with Humboldt or Goethe, it 
is yet impossible not to rank him in the very first class of men 
who have influenced England and Europe in the last fifty years. 
Probably no English prose-writer has ever been so generally 
read on the Continent. His singular clearness and precision, 
his brilliant rhetoric and antithesis, flow almost as naturally in 
French as in his native tongue, and one of the greatest faults of 
his style, its poverty in idiomatic epithets, particularly fits it to 
be rendered without loss. Yet, with all this, Lord Macaulay 
carried with him the broadest stamp of British nationality. Edu- 
cated at the most exclusive school in the country, and in the 
more specially national of our Universities, he seems never to 
have lost the traditions of his boyhood, when England was shut 
out from the Continent, and when foreign thought never passed 
our custom-houses.- He himself in later years must have smiled 
at the exuberance of his youthful patriotism. The famous pass- 
ages in which he spoke of it as the mission of France to be 
“the interpreter between England and mankind,” or described 
the English race as “the hereditary aristocracy of mankind,” could 
scarcely be matched in our sober literature. But they exactly 
represent the indomitable self-confidence, and contempt for 
weaker races, which foreigners not quite unjustly ascribe to the 
English character. It is not wonderful that a writer whose style 
was transparent, while his mode of thought had the raciness of 
a special type, should acquire the universal popularity which in 
general is only achieved by wide sympathies. 

The charge of all others most commonly brought against 
Lord Macaulay has been unfairness. Probably his best excuse 
would be that which M. Michelet has offered ina splendid pass- 
age for himself: “ I profess it, this history is not impartial. It 
does not preserve a wise and prudent balance between good and 
evil. On the contrary, it is frankly and vigorously partial for 
the right and the truth.” It is almost needless to point out the 
fallacy of these reasonings, which regard good and evil, in the 
strife of opinion, as separated by clear boundary-lines, which 
every honest man is able and bound to recognise. But the 
error was one which Lord Macaulay’s very excellences particu- 
larly disposed him to fall into. It is no paradox to say that lie 
was one-sided and partial through his very intellectual thorough- 
ness and moral integrity. Complete up to a certain point as an 
artist and as a thinker, he had no conception of the intellectual 
regions that lay without him. He himself was accustomed to 
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say, “Iam no metaphysician ;” and he evidently thanked God 
that he was not misled by the logical day-dreams that haunt 
other men. In one remarkable instance he led the w ay in doing 
justice to men who had been roughly handled before, the English 
Puritans. But his appreciation of them was curiously incom- 
plete; and his early evangelical training and Whig sympathies, 
and the respect of the strong for strength, pretty w ell make it 
up. <A poct and an orator, he failed to seize those salient points 
in their character to which Sir Walter Scott and Professor 
Kingsley were at once led, with inferior knowledge, but with a 
quicker instinct for the picturesque. This absence of the Shake- 
spearian faculty was even-more remarkable in Macaulay when he 
treated questions of abstract thought. In solid straightforward 
common sense he had no superiors, and his criticisms of Southey’s 

social theories, and of Mr. Gladstone’s Church and State, are un- 
impeachable in their way. But the reasoner broke down altoge- 
ther when he had to grapple with questions which could not be 
measured by plumb and line. His respect for Bacon is a grace- 
ful homage to pure intellect; but that such a man should have 
wasted his faculties on an attempt to perfect the reasoning pro- 
cesses, appeared to his critic a singular illustration of “the idols 
of the cave.” What was the good of teaching men to think, 
when we all think naturally, and are strong or feeble in spite 
of our respective trainings? Yet Lord Macaulay would assuredly 
not have disdained grammar and rhetoric, although M. Jourdain 
talked prose without knowing it. 

We dwell upon this w ant at once of grasp and of subtlety, not 
assuredly from any desire to disparage the reputation of our great 
historian, but because we believe a true understanding of his 
failings necessary to clear his character. Writing as a partisan, he 
provoked discussions of singular warmth and personal interest. 
The result has certainly been to invalidate his conclusions in 
several instances. Probably the same method, if applied further, 
would yield similar results. But the impor tance of these criti- 
cisms must not be exaggerated. They show that as a portrait- 
painter Lord Macaulay coloured too much in black and white, 


and neglected intermediate shades, and the softening effects of 


atmosphere. It makes a great difference whether Penn was for 
some few weeks in a false position, or consistently base; whe- 
ther William III.’s morality was that of a high-minded man 
who despised crime, or that of an able man who ‘commonly pre- 
ferred righteous measures as the safer and more politic, Still, 
the change of a few sentences would involve all the concessions 
that Lord Macaulay’s critics could fairly demand. He himself 
would probably have done justice after his fashion to Penn’s 
greatness as the founder of an American colony, and to Marl- 
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borough’s practical integrity when his rival was no longer on the 
throne. To praise extravagantly in one place, and blaine immo- 
derately in another, is not the method of a consummate artist ; 
but neither is it the quality ofa dishonest man. It only shows 
that the writer appreciates his subject in pieces, not as a whole, 
and describes his heroes from their acts, not from their charac- 
ters. Meanwhile the solid merits of Lord Macaulay remain un- 
affected,—a vivid style, an unapproachable command of materials, 
a sterling morality, and a correct though somewhat limited ap- 
preciation of events. 

Among the critics whom the History of England has pro- 
voked, the Bishop of Exeter and Mr. Paget are perhaps those 
who have chosen their points of attack best. ‘The style of the 
Bishop’s correspondence is not altogether pleasant. His com- 
pliments as he opens are a little fulsome, and he plants his 
strokes with an almost ferocious exultation. But the dialec- 
tical value of his arguments is consider rable, and makes us 
regret that a man capable of doing good service to the history 
of opinion should have frittered away his ability upon worthless 
diocesan squabbles. In one of the two chief points for which 
he contends, the Bishop is clearly right. The question is of 
the relations established between Church and State at the Re- 
formation. Lord Macaulay was probably ignorant of the strong 
language used by many of the schoolmen in asserting the rights 
of the temporal power against the Church. He had certainly 
overlooked the long series of acts by which the English nation 
for a hundred and fifty years had been depriving the See of 
Rome of any thing more than a nominal suzerainty. Coming 
to the Reformation with the ordinary Protestant view, that it 
was a volcanic outburst of hidden forces, he was struck with the 
contrast between Cranmer’s language on the rights of'a Christian 
king and the doctrines now in vogue at the Vatican. He re- 
warded the primate as a time-server, ready to sacrifice every 
thing to power, and to acknowledge Henry VIII. as the source 
even of the sacraments. In thinking and stating this he was no 
doubt thoroughly wrong. The one real evidence for his opinion, 
an answer of Cranmer’s to the question by what authority 
bishops were appointed, is contradicted, as the Bishop of Exeter 
observes, by the opinion of every other divine consulted, and by 
Cranmer’s own views at other periods. We believe, indeed, 
the Bishop has conceded too much in allowing that Cranmer 
even on that occasion intended to admit that the priestly powers 
were in themselves derived from the State. His words area 
little incautious, but they do not exclude the view taken by his 
colleagues, that they were a grace, so to speak, given by God. 
In fact, the question at issue was not as to the exclusive right 
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of priests to administer the sacraments, but as to the power by 
which priests were set apart. Now here the tradition ef the 
English Church and the general view of Henry VIII.’s clergy 
regarded the Church as a separate organisation codrdinate with 
the State, and unable to exercise its functions except by per- 
mission of the government. The then existing theory of the posi- 
tion of judges isa natural illustration. The crown in the 16th and 
17th centuries nominated them, and could suspend or even dismiss 
them from office; but it would have been considered anomalous 
for any king to take his place on the bench, and assist in decid- 
ing acase. Comparatively, the position of prelates, shielded by 
a devout reverence for the mitre, was even more independent 
than that of the judges under our Tudor and Stuart kings. It 
is therefore most unfair to regard the Anglican Reformers as 
having voluntarily enslaved the Church to the State. Living at 
a time when the feeling against papal tyranny was vivid and uni- 
versal, they laid down “the first principles of church government 
in such a sense as should for ever free the State from fear of 
being sacerdotalised. They declared, as William the Conqueror 
and Lan{ranc had agreed, that all sentences of excommunication 
were dependent for execution on the good will of the civil power. 
They asserted, following timidly in the steps of Occham, that 
in cases of necessity the ‘civil power might appoint bishops and 
priests; but they never thought, it may almost be said they 
could not think, of the king as the fountain of faith or the source 
of the sacraments. The Bishop of Exeter goes a little too far 
in declaring that episcopal ordination was invariably held re- 
quisite for the discharge of the priest's office. Our divines recog- 
nised, as we have said, extreme cases in which the people under 
a pagan ruler, or the State after a general apostasy, might take 
the power of consecration into their own hands. On this prin- 
ciple, a friendly intercourse was perpetually kept up with those 
continental churches which emergencies of this sort had deprived 
of episcopal orders. The French congregation in London was 
allowed, in spite of the Act of Uniformity, to govern itself by 
a presby tery. But a French or German refugee appointed to 
an English benefice was bound to receive orders anew from his 
diocesan. Men no doubt differed in their view of the nature 
of this obligation. Some regarded it merely as an ordinance of 
the State for the enforcement of good order; but the best-accre- 
dited view considered it a certificate of legitimacy. Occasions 
might justify the placing a usurper on the throne, and a Gene- 
van minister in a parish; but the mass of men clung with an un- 
defined feeling, half common sense, half superstition, to direct 
connection with an historical ancestry for their ministers. 

The second main point that the Bishop raises is one of great 
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interest in the history of thought. Lord Macaulay had said that 
a controversialist who puts an Arminian sense on the Church’s 
Articles and Homilies will be pronounced by candid men to be 
as unreasonable as a controversialist who denies that the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration can be discerned in her Liturgy. The 
Bishop answers this by attacking resolutely the famous dictum 
of Lord Chatham that we have Calvinistic articles. The exact 
opposite, he observes, is the fact. The 17th article was expressly 
worded as a statement of the Lutheran against the Zuinglian 
view of predestination. The Swiss and French Churches have 
always held that only a small number of men are predestined to 
life eternal, and that those who are so called receive it any how. 
The German and English Churches have steadily held that pre- 
destination to life eternal is the general purpose of God, and 
that all baptised infants are specially elect. When the points 
of difference are thus stated, it is easy to see that the English 
Church is really guiltless of the terrible logic which regards the 
God of the New Testament as a blind As schylean fate. Not, 
indeed, that Luther could not emulate the austerity of his rivals. 
The pitiless sentence, “It pleases you that God should save the 
unworthy ; ought it not to please you if He damns the inno- 
cent?” sufficiently shows that the German reformer’s charity ditl 
not love to stray beyond the limits of orthodoxy. Like most men 
who achieve reforms, he shrank from casting too great a shadow, 
and feared, if he loved much, to be accused of believing little. For- 
tunately for us, doctrines of this sort have mostly been left to in- 
sane pedants like Dodw ell,and have never passed into the Liturgy. 
Thus far we have only stated half the case. As regards his 
opponent, the Bishop’s triumph was complete; Lord Macaulay 
saw the gist of the argument, and did not see how to answer it. 
Nevertheless, if silenced he was not convinced, and advanced a 
fact which deserved to be weighed and answered: the Bishop 
skilfully passed it over. “The Act of Toleration,” says Lord 
Macaulay, “ was specially intended for the relief of the Calvin- 
istic Dissenters. ‘The relief given by that Act was confined to 
persons who should subscribe all the Articles of the Church of 
England, with the exception of the 34th, the 35th, the 36th, and 
some words of the 20th and 27th. The Legislature absolutely 
required the disciples of Owen and Bunyan—the old members 
of the Assembly of Divines, men who avowedly held the doc- 
trines of the Confession of Faith—to sign the articles of the 
Church of England on free will, justification, election, and 
predestination; and these men made not the least objection. 
Now surely, if the sense of the Articles were plainly Arminian, 
it would have been as absurd to offer toleration to the Puritans 
on condition of their subscribing the Articles, as it would have 
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been to offer toleration to the Socinians on condition of their 
subscribing the Athanasian Creed, or to Papists on condition of 
their taking the declaration against transubstantiation.” Few 
will be inclined to deny the practical value of this argument. 
That a large religious body should acquiesce in signing a dis- 
claimer of the distinctive article of its faith as a relief to con- 
science would be too absurd to contend for. But, in fact, Lord 
Macaulay and his opponent are each arguing on different points. 
The distinctive feature of Calvinism in the 16th eentury lay in 
its exclusive test of church-membership, its unsacramental doc- 
trine of an invisible church. But of the views of Arminius the 
Council of Trent was then the only representative. Luther and 
Calvin were alike agreed that the will of man was bond. It 
was this fatal error which mainly contributed to the triumph of 
the Jesuits; they found man a log, as the Genevan school de- 
lighted to express it, and they elevated him toa puppet. The 
English and Lutheran churches profited by the lesson. They 
insensibly borrowed the Tridentine and Arminian doctrine, 
which, as it had not been a vital point of controversy, they had 
never formally condemned. ‘The old controversy, whether the 
elect were made so by predestination and baptism, or by predes- 
tination to some of the baptised, fell gradually into obscurity. 
There are doubtless conventicles in which it is still discussed. 
But the question of the freedom of will grew in importance with 
the dawn of a new philosophy. The influences of Hobbes and 
Newton tended, in their respective spheres, to eliminate the 
personal element in Christianity. Man was all matter, or God 
all law. The harmony of Clarke and the more philosophical 
Dissenters with these views is as much matter of history as 
the protest of Cudworth, More, and other Anglican Platonists 
against them. Under such circumstances, it was not wonderful 
that the Anglican Articles of the 16th century should be called 
Calvinist, or the Anglican clergy of the 18th Arminian. Both 
terms are incorrect only when they are applied to one and the 
same time. 

Mr. Paget’s New Examen is a book of a very different kind 
from the Bishop’s legal and dialectical disquisition. In its very 
nature, dealing as it does with matters of fact, not of thought, 
and with points of detail rather than of general criticism, it ad- 
dresses itself more to the general reader, and less to the “ upper 
ten thousand” of literature. Moreover, the nature of the argu- 
ment does not admit of such overwhelming disproof as may be 
brought to bear upon matters of abstract reasoning. Those who 
side in the main with Mr. Paget will still, in most cases, be in- 
clined to make qualifications that seriously reduce the value of 
his strictures. till more, they will feel that Lord Macaulay, 
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were he alive, would probably be able to make out a strong case 
in defence of his original assertions. We suspect that in many 
instances the historian did himself injustice, and seriously un- 
derstated his own evidence. It was his habit, as his last volume 
shows, to write his notes after he had written his history. The 
object, no doubt, was to convey the first impressions of his read- 
ing with undiminished freshness. The continuity of a chapter 
would have been seriously broken up by proving as he went on. 
But the notes which he added afterwards were certainly no fair 
sample of his own discursive reading, and seem often to have 
been chosen from the wish to indicate remote sources of infor- 
mation, rather than from any idea of exhaustively proving the 
argument in the text. It must be granted that the practice was 
a bad one, and that the author must bear the blame if his 
authorities are often too weak for his assertions. But it will 
not always, too, be safe to judge Lord Macaulay’s facts by the 
evidence he furnishes. The whole ground must be explored 
again to do justice to the historian and his critics. In saying 
this, we do not wish to disparage Mr. Paget’s performance. His 
work has higher merits than occasional papers commonly possess. 
It is evident that he has worked up his subject carefully; he 
has chosen his points well; his style is pleasant and clear; and 
while he attacks unsparingly, he always writes like a gentleman. 
In several instances, we believe, his corrections are of substantial 
importance. But in summing up the general effect that his 
pages produce upon us, we are rather astonished to find him 
prove so little. Every one is prepared to find that Lord 
Macaulay has coloured too thickly and uniformly. But in four 
out of Mr. Paget's five instances the general verdict will pro- 
bably be, that he has established small inaccuracies, but has left 
the historian’s substantial claims to sound judgment unimpaired. 

Take, for instance, the case of the Duke of Marlbcrough. 
Mr. Paget is not too strong in his defence of Churchill’s early 
life. The charge that he “took money from the Duchess of 
Cleveland is almost certainly an impudent fable. It arose from 
an idle story that he once saved her reputation with Charles IT. 
by a timely leap out of window before the king surprised them. 
The tale rests on Lord Dartmouth’s authority, and is supposed 
to be corroborated by the fact that Churchill in 1674 bought 
an annuity from Lord Halifax; but Burnet, whom Lord Dart- 
mouth professed to elucidate, refers the incident to atime (1668) 
when Churchill was out of England, and winning his first laurels 
at Tangier. Moreover, much the same stor y of an escape from the 
king is told by Pepys of Jermyn, with somewhat less romantic 
incidents; and the fact that Churchill’s favour with the Duchess 
dates between the times (1664-1666) when he was fourteen and 
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sixteen years old, a page whom the courtiers thought too listless 
ever to succeed in love, is a strong presumption “that the lady, 
prodigal as she was of money, would find some more suitable pre- 
sent foraboy. <A favourite page of the Duchess of York, brother 
to the Duke's mistress, son of a stanch courtier, and himself hand- 
some and able, Churchill probably owed his fortune to more 
natural causes than the caprice of Charles IL.’s discarded mis- 
tress. The charge of parsimony was brought against him by 
men who meant to ruin his credit at any cost of slander, and 
who knew that the accusation was one which a man who has 
risen from the ranks can scarcely ever refute. Without any 
ancestral patrimony, Churchill was called upon to support the 
position of the first subject in England. It is probable that a 
certain love of order, such as Frederick II. and Wellington pos- 
sessed, led him to regulate his expenses strictly; but his avarice, 
if it existed, never hampered him when a great or a necessary ac- 
tion was to bedone. He gave 1000/. privately to an officer who 
wanted means to buy his promotion. He refused the splendid 
appointments offered him in Holland, for fear of exciting jea- 
lousy. No charge was more virulently brought against him 
than that of embezzling the secret-service money; yet if we look 
at his campaigns, it is clear that no general was better sup- 
plied with secret service. The men who called him stingy could 
on occasion ridicule his extravagant pomp, his regal entry into 
London, and the great works at Blenheim. Those who accuse 
him of treachery never hint that he was bribed; and yet Church- 
ill had lived through the days when Algernon Sy dney was on the 
roll of French pensioners. “Perhaps the veneration felt for him 
by the passionate but high-minded Sarah Jennings in itself out- 
weighs the attacks of Swift and Mrs. Manley, and is presump- 
tive evidence at least that the great general was not a compound 
of little meannesses. On the ‘other. hand, his character has no 
stainless purity or heroic grandeur. He set himself early in life 
to succeed, and he had fallen on times when the path of promo- 
tion was slippery. By nature, he was ever greater as a diplo- 
matist than as a general; in fact, his strategy has the fault of 
being too scientific and ‘passionless ; ; it risked nothing; but its 
successes, as the country felt, did not bring the troops nearer the 
gates of Paris. Aman who looks on life as a chess-board cannot 
let the combinations which reason indicates be disturbed by 
irrelevant considerations of morality. Marlborough was not 
needlessly immoral, but we suspect he was seldom ‘moral from 
principle. He refused a bribe from Torey, but he corresponded 
with James while he served W iltiam. Never general cared 
better for the health of his soldiers; but no man was more pro- 
dizal of their blood if a costly and useless victory in Flanders 
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would maintain his party’s tenure of office in England. It is 
really no anomaly that the unscrupulous politician had all the 
better feelings ofa man in his domestic relations. Lord Macau- 
Jay and Mr. Paget seem to us to err on the same principle. ‘The 
first judges Churchill as a man by his conduct to James II. 
and William IIT.; the second apologises for his public treasons 
by a generous praise of his relations with his wife. 

It would be profaning the word to say that Marlborough re- 
presented a principle in his conduct to James I. and William 
{I[.; but it was not so purely black and selfish as is commonly 
thought. The personal connection with his old benefactor had 
changed its character some time before the Revolution. Ara- 
bella Churchill had been discarded for another mistress by her 
royal lover, and it is significant of her sentiments that the hus- 
band she then married took service under William. Marlborough 
himself was the close friend of the Princess Anne. He pro- 
bably believed, like other Englishmen of the day, that a found- 
ling had been introduced by priests into the royal family, in pre- 
judice to the rights of his friend and patroness. It is impossible 
at the present day to decide how much of his fortune may not 
have heen due to the direct favour of his sister and the princess, 
and whether in his desertion of James he did not really repre- 
sent the resentments and interests of his true benefactors. Add 
to all this the strong conviction he must have felt that James's 
insane tyranny would be quite intolerable if crowned with ano- 
ther success, and his conduct, if it was not chivalrously honour- 
able, can hardly be called unnatural or blamable. It is probable 
that Churchill, like many other Englishmen, would have liked 
a middle course between James and “WwW illiam. Arviolent change 
in succession has manifest disadvantages, and the influx of Dutch 
favourites in the army ¢ and the court was especially opposed to 
the interests of rising men. The settlement by which William’s 
rights were made independent of his wife would be especially 
displeasing to Anne and her little court. It is scarcely possible 
that the intimate friend of the heir-apparent can ever have en- 
joyed any real favour at Whitehall. William must have known 
that Churchill’s best chances of promotion and power were con- 
nected with the prospect of Anne’s royalty. This in itself 
would account for the state of tension between the king and 
his ablest English general. Under such circumstances, the 
course of a ps atriot Ww vould have been to serve his country with- 
out any thought of reward. But Churchill had no pretensions 
to Roman virtue. It was partly, no doubt, from a diplomatic 
desire to secure himself in any event that he ‘ondineed to corre- 
spond with James. But it is highly probable that he would not 
have objected to a settlement by which the banished kiny should 
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be restored to a limited royalty, and the succession secured to 
Anne and her children. Fortunately for England James was 
incapable of listening to any compromise. At atime when only 
the most extensive guarantees would have given his party a 
chance of restoring him to the throne, he hesitated how far he 
should grant an amnesty for the past. 

These considerations throw some light on the great question 
which Lord Macaulay has raised as to Marlborough’s guilt in 
betraying the secret of an intended attack upon Brest. Mr. 
Paget does not deny that Marlborough wrote to warn James 
and the French court a day before the expedition was appointed 
to sail. But he argues that the same information had already 
been sent previously by Godolphin; that the measures taken 
to secure Brest were in all likelihood due to the advice received 
from him rather than to Marlborough’s warning; and that the 
latter purposely kept back his information till a time when it 
would probably be useless, in order that he might appear to ren- 
der a service while he actually did nothing. The question of 
dates where none are given is very difficult. We incline to ac- 
cept Mr. Paget’s arguments that Godolphin’s warning was given 
about the middle of April, and Marlborough’s on the 4th of May. 
This undoubtedly shows that there were two traitors in England 
instead of one, and Lord Macaulay is wrong in having laid the 
blame on a single head, though the circumstantial nature of the 
evidence alleged relieves him from any thing but the charge of 
carelessness. But allowing this, we cannot admit that Marl- 
borough is exculpated. Godolphin warned the French king that 
he had “a just pretext” for sending troops to Brest; Marl- 
borough announced that Russell sailed “ to-morrow” to attack 
the place. No one knew better than the English general that 
chances might occur, as, in fact, they did occur, to prevent the 
expedition from sailing punctually, and that in that case his 
warning would be of the last importance. Even had it arrived 
too late to prevent the bombardment of the town, it might have 
given Louis a start of several important days in sending troops 
to the west; nor was this a slight matter in an expedition 
where the English intended to land and try the chance of excit- 
ing a rebellion. The conjecture that Marlborough knew of Go- 
dolphin’s previous letter is unproved, and is surely improbable. 
There are some acts of treachery at once so dangerous and so 
base as to have few confidents. In fact, Marlborough’s letter 
is curious evidence how little honour existed among the men 
who were betraying the national glory and the lives of their 
countrymen. Taking credit to himself for his long-continued 
attempts to sound Russell as to the expedition, he warns James 
against trusting the Admiral. It is notorious that Russell was 
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one of those who corresponded with the exiled king. He labours 
under the suspicion of having won the battle of La Hogue 
against his will) But the same pride that made Russell loyal 
in fight against the enemy, whose success he wished, kept him 
from the other and even viler perfidy of betraying the detach- 
ment which a rival sailor commanded. We have no right and 
no need to assume that Marlborough desired the death of Tal- 
mash. But between the wish to embarrass, perhaps to over- 
throw, the government and the determinaticn to hedge against 
any event, the great soldier deliberately accepted the chance of 
all the ruin that actually overwhelmed the expedition. It is 
likely that he expected that no attack would be made. When 
all excuses have been exhausted, Lord Macaulay’s strong word 
“villany” is scarcely too strong for the occasion. 

In weighing the merits of an historian, there is no doubt that 
we have a right to expect a sounder and more philosophical 
judgment than the best public opinion of any number of men 
can arrive at. Here, we think, lies Lord Macaulay’s great de- 
ficiency in character-painting. No man more perfectly repre- 
sented the sterling common sense that disdains casuistry and 
goes to the heart of a question. Scarcely any have had a larger 
knowledge of facts, or, we verily believe, have intended to use 
them with greater honesty. To those who ever knew Lord 
Macaulay any doubt of his integrity is absurd. Prejudiced, 
positive, narrow-minded, at times hasty and inaccurate, all this 
he may be called more or less correctly, but his faults had no 
alloy of disingenuousness. ‘There is one passage in Mr. Paget’s 
book which we hope, for his own sake, he will expunge. It is 
that in which he rehearses the historian’s family antecedents, 
and accuses him of pursuing Scotchmen and Quakers, with 
whom he was connected by blood, with a bitter personal ran- 
cour. No charge can be more curiously unjust. Born in Eng- 
land, the son of a Leicestershire lady, educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, Lord Macaulay may be said to have cultivated his 
family connection with Scotland in a way that sentiment as well 
as interest must explain. It is true that he outgrew the little 
Clapham clique in which he was reared, and the Evangelicalism 
of his father’s household. With a generous contempt for the 
opinion of those who forget their Christianity in their sectarian- 
ism, he defied the vindictive anger of Exeter Hall, and was 
ostracised politically in consequence. But the son of Zachary 
Macaulay never lost the tone which he had formed under Wil- 
berforce and Grant. Possessing a larger intellect than his early 
teachers, he was able to include Catholics and Jews, as well as 
Negroes, in his sympathies. Having mixed in a wider and more 
secular world, he had naturally adopted its habits of expression. 
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But it was assuredly inherited sympathy quite as much as 
critical power that made him lead the way in doing justice to 
the English Puritans, They had been the mark at which every 
fool shot his bolt, till Macaulay, before he was thirty, divined 
and expressed their heroic grandeur in that splendid ode on 
Naseby, that will live as long as our language. Something more 
than mere literary taste animated his praise of Milton and Bun- 
yan. Where the memory was so vast, it would prove nothing 
to point to the knowledge of Scripture which Lord Macaulay 
constantly displayed. But there is less questionable proof. In 
private conversation, the Bible and the Classics were the sources 
from which his examples were drawn oftenest. Quite unaffected 
by modern philosophy, or the cant of spiritualism, he never 
quoted without reverence; and occasionally, if he was hurried 
away by argument, astonished his hearer by the simple faith 
with which he spoke. It is not altogether creditable to his 
speculative originality that, living in the times of Coleridge and 
Carlyle, not to say of Hegel and Comte, he should not exhibit a 
trace of even knowing them in his writings. But whether ig- 
norance or disregard was the motive, one who wandered so little 
from the beaten path may surely be spared the charge of wan- 
tonly assailing his father’s faith. 

It is not very difficult to see the qualities which attracted 
Lord Macaulay in William III., or those opposite defects in 
Penn which repelled him. The pleasure of giving the Whigs an 
heroic ancestor no doubt entered for something into the his- 
torian’s estimate; but, above all, he would sympathise with the 
quiet strength ofa silent undemonstrative man, and he felt a 
certain repulsion, a bourgeois feeling of distrust, for the courtier- 
like graces which charmed their contemporaries in Churchill 
and Penn. Of the two faults, it is certainly the less to have 
admired a hard unamiable man for his heroic strength of pur- 
pose and self-command, than to have lost all sight of a hero’s 
greatness in disgust at his faults of manner. It is curious to 
reflect that a Protestant and constitutional people have been 
more lenient to the memory of Charles II. than to that of the 
Prince of Orange, and that the single massacre of Glencoe should 
have left a deeper stain than the persistent persecution of the 
Cameronians. The king, who was English born, and fed his 
dogs in the Mall, might outrage decency and humanity with 
impunity; but the one great crime of the Dutchman, who drank 
hollands and disliked mixed society, has been written in letters 
of brass. The reprobation is not undeserved. ‘The particular 
crime on which it has lighted would be viewed leniently in any 
country but England. Suchet and Victor committed military 
massacres of far deeper dye in the Peninsula. A few years later 
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than the affair of Glencoe, order was enforced in the Cevennes 
by means compared with which the extirpation of a single clan 
ismerciful. But as native of Holland and king of England, Wil- 
liam ought to have had a deeper feeling for law, if not for mercy. 
Unhappily his absorbing passion, the love of power, made him 
little scrupulous about means. At a critical moment of his 
country’s history, he had connived at, if he had not concerted, 
the murder of the De Witts. What he did to remove rivals he 
would naturally consent to in order to extirpate enemies. The 
question as to the actual civilisation of the Highlands may be 
dismissed fora moment. There can be little doubt that Wil- 
liam, rightly or wrongly, regarded the clans as savage. That 
halo of romance which has been thrown around them since 1745 
did not then exist: they were known of in England, through 
the report of Lowlanders, as the despised and hated of a people 
whom English arrogance in turn hated and despised. The in- 
fluences of Stair and Breadalbane favoured these misapprehen- 
sions for private purposes. In the case of Ireland, which he had 
visited, William was larger-minded and more liberal than his 
people and parliament. In the case of the Highlands, which he 
only knew by report, he was swayed by the lowest prejudices of 
the worst men. It is possible, as Lord Macaulay says, that his 
assent to the massacre was given without reflection, though it 
can hardly have been given ignorantly. But the whole horror 
of the charge against him is really summed up in this, that he 
treated the lives of men and women as a question of official rou- 
tine, and signed them away in the belief that he was technically 
justified, but on no higher ground than political expediency. 
His conduct afterwards showed, as Mr. Paget remarks, that he 
was displeased with the barbarous circumstances which attended 
the execution of his warrant, but felt no remorse or regret for 
the orders given. 

Yet when all deductions have been made from Lord Macau- 
lay’s estimate of his hero, a large debt of gratitude will still be 
due to the eloquent special-pleader who has rescued us from the 
charge of national ingratitude. He has not materially modified the 
verdict commonly passed on the more salient features ofthe king’s 
character. William’s austere common sense and pertinacity are 
a type which it is not easy to confound with genius; and his 
bad generalship is as clearly written in his campaigns as his un- 
scrupulous ambition in his political life. But even those who 
admitted his merits had perhaps failed to see how signally these 
made up the man and his success. Perpetually beaten, and 
always keeping the field, more terrible than before; harassed by 
an unprincipled opposition, and yet wielding a constitutional 
supremacy over two constitutional states, in one of which he was 
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a foreigner; tolerant to men whose religious faith was a prin- 
ciple of war and rebellion— William devoted his ambition to the 
noblest of causes, and won the grandest wreath “ob servatam 
patriam.” The political instinct which made him the champion 
of European liberty was not the less a virtue because in the 
end it placed two monarchies at his feet. It remained to show 
that the man had human feeling, and was not an egoism or an 
idea petrified. Lord Macaulay has happily brought the softer 

arts of his nature into the light. It is something to know that 
William was not all brain; that his sullen reserve covered a 
strong feeling for his devoted wife, and almost passionate senti- 
ments of friendship for Bentinck and Albemarle. 

In one or two instances that concern the part taken by Cla- 
verhouse in the murder of Brown the Christian carrier, and 
Penn’s complicity in exacting fines from the sufferers in the 
Monmouth rebellion, the question becomes purely one of his- 
torical criticism. In the first instance, we agree with Mr. Paget 
that Lord Macaulay followed the less accurate account,* and 
in the second that he has confounded two distinct personages. 
In both cases it is evident that the less favourable account was 
preferred by the historian because he took a dark view of the 
men whose actions he related. But Mr. Paget falls, curiously 
enough, into the very error he deprecates. He quotes a rhe- 
torical passage from Bancroft’s History of the United States on 
the virtues of William Penn; and throughout his essay tacitly 
assumes that the warm eulogy of an admirer was justified not 
merely by the general tenor of Penn’s life, but by his every 
action. We disbelieve in this absolute perfection of any hero, 
and are not inclined to regard Penn as above the level of hu- 
manity. The weak points of his amiable injudicious character 
were assuredly courtliness, and a certain want of scrupulosity 
in compassing good ends. At a time when the Anglican divines 
showed themselves nobly superior to their old doctrine of passive 
obedience, and when nine out of ten Dissenters refused to pur- 
chase religious liberty at the price of the constitution, Penn 
was the one man of eminence in the religious world who used 
his credit on the side of the court. It is true that in his address 
he expressed a hope that the king’s illegal proclamation would 
be ratified by the concurrence of the Parliament. James him- 
self might with perfect honesty have uttered the same wish; 
the thing nearest his heart at the time was, not to establish 
arbitrary power, but to open the way for Catholicism. Surely 
it is mere sophistry to see in such an expression a virtual re- 


monstrance with the king; and the fact that Penn had pri- 


* This, as Mr, Paget observes, is now pretty much matter of certainty, since 
the publication of Claverhouse’s despatch in Mr. Napier’s Memoirs of Dundee. 
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vately warned his master against such a stretch of power is 
only another reason why he should not have allowed the world 
to think he acquiesced in it. The fact is, Penn’s manners, as 
Lord Macaulay well puts it afterwards, had been “corrupted 
by evil communication.” Again, the main substance of another 
charge, that he tried to bribe Hough by the offer of a bishopric 
to desert the cause of Magdalen College and Protestantism, 
seems to us established beyond doubt by the very passages Mr. 
Paget quotes. We quote the decisive sentences in extenso ; 
and as they come from a letter by Dr. Hough, the testimony 
may be regarded as decisive. It is probable he disliked Penn, 
but he does not press the charge as a man who thought it im- 
portant or had invented it. 


“T thank God he did not so much as offer at any proposal by way 
of accommodation, which was the thing I most dreaded. Only once, 
upon the mention of the Bishop of Oxford’s indisposition, he said, 
smiling, ‘If the Bishop of Oxford die, Dr. Hough may be made bishop. 
What think you of that, gentlemen? Mr. Craddock answered, they 
should be heartily glad of it ; for it would do very well with the presi- 
dentship. But I told him seriously I had no ambition above the post 
in which I was,” &e. 


In this passage the second clause of the first sentence either 
contradicts or completes the one preceding it. It is surely 
reasonable to suppose that it completes it, and that Hough 
meant to say that Penn had only hinted at one kind of com- 
promise. In fact, the offer was one which could scarcely be 
made definitely in a public conference. Penn seems to have 
thought, as a Dissenter not unreasonably might, that the strict 
exclusiveness of the University might be broken down with 
advantage to the nation. Having seen the worst side of the 
English Church, he probably regarded the firmness of the col- 
lege fellows as a mere struggle to retain a benefice in their 
hands. He did not understand the peculiar conscientiousness 
by which a generation of clergymen, who had acquiesced in the 
tyranny and disorders of Charles II., were prepared to sacrifice 
property and life sooner than betray the outworks of their 
Church. All this explains, but it cannot be said to excuse 
the conduct of the Quaker patriarch. In the interests of reli- 
gious liberty and tranquillity, he was prepared to make himself 
the agent in the sale of a bishopric by the king in exchange for 
the inalienable rights of a corporation. Surely Penn’s princi- 
ples, and his life when the temptations of a court were with- 
drawn, were framed on a very different standard from that by 
which he guided himself on this occasion. 

The last point we care to enter into in Mr. Paget’s valuable 
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essays is the difficult question of Highland civilisation. It is 
the least satisfactory part of his labours, and his remarks are 
apparently coloured by strong personal feeling. For instance, 
Lord Macaulay quotes from a humorous letter in doggerel 
verse, by Colonel Cleland, to prove that in the seventeenth 
century the Highlanders occasionally smeared themselves with 
tar. Cleland mentions that this was done to protect the bare 
legs and neck from the weather; and Lord Macaulay refers to 
it only as a thing that might be witnessed. The evidence is 
surely enough for a fact which is not in itself incredible. Cle- 
land, it is true, wrote in jest, and regarded his enemies as bar- 
barians ; but even jests have commonly a substructure of reality. 
At any rate, it is scarcely fair to compare evidence of this sort 
with the doggerel which children sing in nurseries; a satire at 
least speaks, however loosely, of certain facts, people, places, 
and dates. Mr. Paget proceeds to examine the inferences drawn 
from Burt’s letters; and these, it must be borne in mind, were 
Lord Macaulay’s chief authority. It may readily be admitted 
that Burt was a cockney, who exaggerated little inconveniences, 
and, like others of his time, was unable to appreciate natural 
scenery. But he was a singularly fair man; and in some in- 
stances,—such as his description of Edinburgh,—it is admitted 
by his Scotch editor that he did more than justice to his subject. 
Now the general tenor of Burt’s description not only bears out 
Lord Macaulay’s version, but goes beyond it. The English 
officer repeatedly apologises for the terms of disgust which the 
filthy habits of the natives force from him. It is unnecessary 
’ to dwell upon stories which, as Burt himself says, “are not fit 
to be told to any one that has not an immovable stomach.” 
Speaking generally, it is impossible for any one carefully to read 
through the Letters from a Gentleman in the North of Scotland 
without arriving at the conviction that the Highlands in the last 
century were rather below the north of Turkey as it now is in 
civilisation. Except the command of claret, with which a time- 
honoured French alliance had familiarised the natives, there is 
no redeeming feature in Burt’s narrative. It is true that he did 
justice to the native dignity and courtesy of the chiefs. Living 
as he did in the neighbourhood of Lord Lovat and Duncan 
Forbes, he had singularly good opportunities for seeing the best 
of the people. But almost all he says might apply, with a little 
change of locality, to Pawnee or Huron chiefs. In ferocious 
pride, unbridled passion, disregard of law, morality, and decency, 
the Highland gentlemen of that day were certainly below the 
gentry of any nation west of the Vistula, unless Ireland can 
dispute the palm. Until the rebellion of ’45, black-mail was 
paid for the safety of property. Slavery existed among the 
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clans; and an Englishman entrapped in those districts might be 
kept there as a slave, without any chance of redress. ‘The 
chiefs boasted of their power to hang their vassals. One of them 
tried to buy the life of a felon by bribing Burt with the crimi- 
nal’s wife. Lord Lovat, Burt’s near neighbour, had abducted 
his own wife, and was chief agent in imprisoning the wife of 
Lord Grange. It may be said, that acts of violence do not dis- 
prove the existence of a high artificial culture. Unfortunately 
we know only too well what the manners and religion of those 
times were. The mere facts that the Highlands were without 
art, without literature, and without wealth, are in themselves 
sufficiently strong. When the laird’s lady walked barefoot to 
within a short distance of church, it becomes easier to understand 
how the laird, as Burt saw him, sat with no other dress than 
his shirt in the company of his wife and daughters. The English 
grenadiers were ready to mutiny at the filth of Scotch lodgings. 
Burt was not curious about the religion of the people. Their 
rigid observance of the Sabbath struck him in Edinburgh; and 
he chronicles with some pleasure the defalcations of an elder. 
But had he inquired in the Highlands, he would have found the 
traces of old paganism still fresh,—the beltane-fires kindled and 
a hand-troth through the stone of Odin esteemed more sacred 
than a promise before God. Of witch-burnings and second- 
sight we say nothing, except that they disgraced Scotland longer 
than any other country in Europe. That the people were brave, 
hospitable, courteous, and in every way capable of better things, 
we admit. Living in a bleak climate, at the extreme verge of 
civilisation, they could scarcely have higher culture than they 
possessed. But they were esteemed barbarous by the Low- 
landers, and these in their turn were considered semi-savage by 
the English. It is true that national pride occasionally bestows 
an epithet unjustly; but dreading, despising, and disliking the 
subjects of Louis XIV. as our forefathers did, they never 
brought the charge of barbarism against France. There is, how- 
ever, less suspicious evidence than that of public opinion in 
England. In 1699 Fletcher of Saltoun, who was a strong pa- 
triot, declared that Scotland was infested by 200,000 beggars, 
besides the sick and the poor in receipt of relief, and that every 
crime, even murder, was frequent among these “ sturdy vaga- 
bonds,” and defied punishment. The only remedy he could 
suggest was, that all should be enslaved. It is comparatively in- 
different whether he had the Lowlands or the Highlands, or both, 
in view, though it is probable that he spoke of the country as a 
whole. It is certain that, in proportion as a stranger advanced 
north, would he find himself leaving law, decency, and civilisa- 
tion behind him. 
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By a singular good fortune, Lord Macaulay was able, before 
death, to bring his history virtually to a conclusion. The last 
volume, indeed, must be tried by a different test from those that 
precede it. There are occasional roughnesses, which show that 
the style has not received the last corrections of the master; and 
the three or four notes that have been given make the general 
absence of authorities more conspicuous. ‘There are one or two 
palpable incorrectnesses,—such as the mention of the baboon in 
central America, where it is as absolutely unknown as the sloth, 
which Lord Macaulay couples with it, in Africa. Towards the 
end, the continuity of the narrative is broken. But the great 
episodes that admitted of rhetorical or picturesque treatment— 
the debate on standing armies, the rottenness of the Spanish 
court and power during the last days of Charles II., the settle- 
ment of Darien, and the deaths of James II. and William III. 
—show no falling off in style. With the full work before us, 
we feel strongly that Lord Macaulay made an error in judgment 
when he threw his historical labours into the form of a consecu- 
tive narrative. His style was eminently unfitted to deal with 
small things. Like Voltaire, with whose class of intellect his 
had great affinities, he expanded and amplified whatever he 
touched: his epigrams assume epical proportions. It is clear 
that the small things of history do not deserve to be viewed 
through a magnifying lens; and the treatment which suits 
heroes is disproportionate to the merits of the Halifaxes and 
Montagues of history. Moreover, the time in which a detailed 
and exhaustive book—such as Mr. Grote’s of Greece—can be 
written on any period of English history has certainly not 
arrived. The discovery of a few new state-papers, the publica- 
tion of a few private memoirs and correspondence, will certainly, 
before fifty years have passed, make another revision of the 
Revolution period necessary. In fact, Lord Macaulay’s trench- 
ant style, outraging old prejudices and stimulating inquiry, 
has already drawn more critical attention to his labours than 
any other modern historian has enjoyed. A series of brilliant 
essays, like his own on Bacon and Clive, would have done more 
justice to his powers, and would have been read for their charm 
of style even by those who differed from his conclusions. We 
doubt whether posterity will care to seek out Lord Macaulay’s 
vivid personal portraits in pages too often occupied with a di- 
gest of wearisome debates, or disfigured by errors of detail. The 
Essays, as they made the author's reputation, will probably be 
the most enduring monument over his grave. 

In the present volume the discussion on Darien strikes us 
as the most interesting portion. The history of that grand 
scheme has never yet been adequately told. Lord Macaulay’s 
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view of its projector, Paterson, is not unfriendly in tone, but 
it is, we think, unduly depreciating. We suspect the writer 
was unacquainted with Paterson’s works, or at least that his 
history was written before their late republication. Paterson, 
like Owen, is a great instance of a man who started in life with 
a single signal success, and ended in a colossal failure. But 
the parallel between the two men fails on closer investigation. 
Owen succeeded in working a business which he knew practi- 
cally, and failed because he digressed into theory. Paterson, 
on the other hand, was sound throughout i in his theoretical cal- 
culations. But in starting the Bank of England he ‘knew his 
ground thoroughly, and was backed by gov ernment and public 
opinion; while in colonising Darien he acted on imperfect re- 
ports, with imperfect appliances, and under the cold shade of 
authority. All that he proposed might easily be done, and by 
English or American colonists supported by their respective 
countries. Paterson no doubt knew something of the risks he 
was incurring, but regarded the object as so important that a 
great venture might rationally be made for it. Lord Macaulay, 
like Sir Walter “Scott, a little exaggerates Paterson’s Scotch 
nationality. The fact is, that being lié with Fletcher of Sal- 
toun, and thinking that his purpose could best be achieved by 
an appeal to national interest, Paterson gave his project a Scotch 
character, and failed in consequence; but he was half English 
by sympathy, and his motives were imperial. He foresaw the 
approaching union of France and Spain, if not under one head, 
under members of one family. Like every statesman and mer- 
chant, he knew that France, as actually happened, would add 
restrictions to the prohibitive policy of Spain, with the view of 
injuring the English marine. The occupation of Darien would 
bridle the continents of America, and open China and the Phi- 
lippines to our commerce. It is quite possible, in fact, that if 
Darien had been settled thirty years earlier, and protected by 
government, the commercial necessities which contributed to 
the War of Succession would have been averted. But a new 
colony founded in defiance of France and Spain, at a time when 
war with both was probable, could hardly hope for a long tenure 
of existence. The English cabinet probably knew the immi- 
nence of the political crisis a great deal better than Paterson. 
It would be unfair to make the projector responsible for all the 
misery that followed on the imperfect execution of his plans. 
Lord Macaulay has omitted to notice that through an unfortu- 
nate money question, in which Paterson (it would seem inno- 
cently) was compromised, the whole conduct of the expedition 
was taken from him, and committed to a council of seven. He 
sailed in possession of no other authority than his early connec- 
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tion with the scheme and high character commanded. The two 
practical errors he committed were sufficiently ruinous; but 
they do not affect his administrative capacity. By making his 
company Scotch in character, he alarmed English jealousy, and 
frustrated all real hope of establishing a free colony. He him-~ 
self became alive to this, and proposed in his second scheme that 
four-fifths of the shares should be taken in England. The 
second and even graver error was the sanguine estimate, formed 
hastily, of the healthiness of the climate. But it would be easy 
to point out thriving colonies that have been established over 
the dishonoured graves of their first settlers. The first “ plant- 
ing” of Virginia was as signal, though not as disastrous, a failure 
as the Darien colony. 

Whenever a question can be decided by sterling common 
sense and moral integrity, Lord Macaulay is pretty certain to 
be equal to the occasion. The reaction against the Siécle de 
Louis Quatorze, with its bloodshed, its baseness, and its barbaric 
magnificence, has now been pretty well accepted by all except 
writers of the Capefigue stamp. Among the few notes of the 
fifth volume, one relates to the treaty of partition. It is worth 
while to transcribe the words of the engagement, which Louis, 
a chivalrous and a devout prince, violated without the smallest 
scruple: “ Nous Louis, par la grace de Dieu roi trés-chrétien 
de France et de Navarre, promettons pour notre honneur, en foi 
et parole de roi, jurons sur la croix, les saints Evangiles, et les 
canons de la Messe, que nous avons touchés, que nous observirons 
et accomplirons entiérement de bonne foi tous et chacun des 
points et articles contenus au traité de paix, renonciation et 
amitié.” The issue is matter of history. Compared with this 
breach of honour, the violation of the Treaty of Ryswick, by 
acknowledging the elder Pretender, may seem trifling. To 
gratify a wife, to soothe the last moments of a dying exile, lastly, 
perhaps, to be the centre of an effective historic tableau, Louis 
again broke his word, and consented to a European war. “ The 
whole circle (at St. Germains) broke forth into exclamations of 
delight and admiration. What piety! what humanity! what 
magnanimity! Nor was this enthusiasm altogether feigned; for, 
in the estimation of the greater part of that brilliant crowd, 
nations were nothing and princes every thing. What could be 
more generous, more amiable, than to protect an innocent boy 
who was kept out of his rightful inheritance by an ambitious 
kinsman! ‘The fine gentlemen and fine ladies who talked thus 
forgot that, besides the innocent boy and that ambitious kinsman, 
five millions and a half of Englishmen were concerned, who were 
little disposed to consider themselves as the absolute property of 
any master, and who were still less disposed to accept a master 
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chosen for them by the French king.” It is not often that the 
Nemesis of great crimes is so clearly seen dilating above her 
victim as in the case of Louis. The captivity of Napoleon is 
less terrible than the old age of the great king, whose family 
died around him, whose courtiers had lost their cunning, for 
whom every gazette contained tidings of a defeat, and whose 
people filled the air with wailings for slain conscripts and starv- 
ing children, 

With such an end as this, the death-bed of William is in 
noble contrast. But it must be told in the pathetic words of 
one who, whatever else his merits may be, has at least raised 
the greatest monument to England’s deliverer. 


“William was under no illusion as to his danger. ‘I am fast 
drawing,’ he said, ‘to my end.’ His end was worthy of his life. His 
intellect was not for a moment clouded. His fortitude was the more 
admirable, because he was not willing to die. He had very lately said 
to one of those whom he most loved, ‘ You know that I never feared 
death; there have been times when I should have wished it; but now 
that this great new prospect is opening before me, I do wish to stay 
here a little longer.’ Yet no weakness, no querulousness disgraced the 
noble close of that noble career. To the physicians the king returned 
his thanks graciously and gently : ‘I know that you have done all that 
skill and learning could do for me; but the case is beyond your art, 
and I submit.’ From the words which escaped him, he seemed to be 
frequently engaged in mental prayer. * * He was told that the end 
was approaching. He swallowed a cordial, and asked for Bentinck. 
Those were his last articulate words. Bentinck instantly came to the 
bedside, bent down, and placed his ear close to the king’s mouth. The 
lips of the dying man moved, but nothing could be heard. The king 
took the hand of his earliest friend, and pressed it tenderly to his heart. 
Tn that moment, uo doubt, all that had cast a slight passing cloud over 
their long and pure friendship was forgotten. It was now between 
seven and eight in the morning. He closed his eyes, and gasped for 
breath. The bishops knelt down, and read the commendatory prayer. 
When it ended, William was no more. 

When his remains were laid out, it was found that he wore next to 
his skin a small piece of black silk riband. The lords in waiting ordered 
A to be taken off. It contained a gold ring, and a lock of the hair of 

ary.” 


It is known that a biography of Lord Macaulay, from a reliable 
source, is soon to appear. If it be well written, it will have in- 
terest of an unusual kind. There have been few men of letters 
whose success has been so brilliant and uninterrupted. As a 
boy in the nursery he was a prodigy; at Eton and at a private 
tutor’s he predominated over his companions; in the Cambridge 
union he was the most effective speaker; and before he was 
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thirty he was a power in the literary world of London. His 
poems, complete in their kind, have been almost as popular as 
his prose-writings ; and yet two or three of the best, in particu- 
lar the ballad on Naseby, and the epitaph on a Jacobite, were 
virtually unknown till the other day. It is curious to compare 
Praed’s elegant and flimsy Cavalier song with the Puritan stan- 
zas, heart-stirring, like the sound of a trumpet, which his rival 
wrote. It is a popular mistake that Lord Macaulay failed as an 
orator. Sir Edward Bulwer has done him ample justice on this 
score in “ St. Stephen’s.” But it is true that the historian was 
not a great parliamentary success. He wanted the tact requi- 
site for a great assembly, and the shallow fluency of a debater. 
Coming into life a poor man, he was glad to accept a lucrative 
employment in India; and when he returned, ill-health, the 
bigotry of his constituents, and a conviction that his powers 
were better spent on literature, combined to keep him out of 
Parliament. But fortune followed him to the last, and his His- 
tory achieved a more brilliant suécess than even his Essays had 
enjoyed. There are signs of a reaction, and we are inclined to 
think an excessive one, in educated circles at present. But 
Lord Macaulay was “felix opportunitate mortis,” and died as 
he had lived in the purple. 

His character in private life was one whose broad features 
were easy to understand, and which yet met with injustice from 
one or two obvious defects of manner. The impression given 
by his physique, broad, massive, and vigorous, but a little wanting 
in delicacy, was, on the whole, accurate. Where the world did 
him some wrong was in not seeing that, like most strong men, 
he was eminently gentle and kind at heart, and that his inac- 
curacies proceeded trom over-vivacity and a deficient power of 
analysis, not from any dishonest wish to slur the truth. He 
was positive and vehement; and accordingly his sentences often 
flow like a torrent channeling an unwonted and difficult 
course. But where the heart is sound and the brain clear there 
isno great danger that the man will cheat himself with lies. 
Moreover, Lord Macaulay was essentially fair-minded. Those 
who met him in mixed society complained of his disposition to 
monopolise conversation. It is a danger with most Englishmen 
who are worth listening too. But where he had only one hearer 
Lord Macaulay was never content to bear the burden of con- 
versation. He expected to be answered and argued with, and 
he tried fairly to take in his antagonist’s point of view. The 
evil here lay in the extreme clearness with which he saw his 
own argument, and which seemed in some sort to incapacitate 
him for special pleading as well as for wide insight. IPfhe found 
that his first statements failed to convince, he seemed always to 
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believe that the fault lay in his method of expression, and in- 
stead of looking for a new argument, put his first into other 
words, and rang the changes on it. The great merit of his con- 
versation, apart from his vivacity and unbounded power of illus- 
tration, lay in his abhorrence of philosophical cant. Perpetually 
translating the law into the instance, he demolished in a moment 
the unrealities in which uncritical minds take refuge from com- 
monplace. Compared with the conversation of our younger 
university men, to talk with him was like passing from the at- 
mosphere of a hothouse into healthy mountain air. 

Perhaps nothing more determined his whole tone of thought 
than his Scotch blood. His sense of humour was eminently of 
the northern type, rather practical than intellectual. When 
still under twenty, he caused a number of proclamations to be 
printed calling out the Cambridge Yeomanry, on the ground 
that Napoleon had escaped from St. Helena. Fortunately for 
his future prospects, he never carried this joke, which might have 
had serious consequences, into execution. His humorous papers 
in Knight's Magazine were perhaps the only literary failures in his 
life. Eminently Scotch, again, was the tenderness with which 
he clung to old family associations, and the readiness he displayed 
to assist those who had any personal claim upon his acquaint- 
ance. The voice, usually strong and firm, would falter if he 
spoke of a dead relative. His philosophical power, as we have 
said, was limited. But his love of argument was unbounded, and 
almost in the same breath in which he declared that he detested 
metaphysics and had no head for them, he would begin a discus- 
sion on the processes of thought, the value of dialectics, or the 
nature of conscience. Those who have once assisted at a Socratic 
dialogue with the “old man eloquent,” as he paced up and down 
the lawn in front of his house, will not easily forget the charms of 
his varied illustrations and vivid rhetoric. It was one secret of his 
success that he threw himself into the subject on hand as keenly 
as if important personal interests were at stake. Unfortunately 
his energy and powers of thought survived his constitution, which 
had never been very strong. For months before his death he 
was slowly dying. The frequent fits of coughing, to which he 
had been subject for years, became more violent and prolonged, 
and made conversation an effort. ‘The brain was unclouded to 
the last, and the affections seemed to gather force with the 
consciousness of impending separation. It was characteristic of 
his strong manly nature, that, counting his last moments as he 
did, and tried by family troubles of an unwonted kind, he pre- 
served a cheerful serenity throughout his last days. It seemed 
natural to him to repress the selfishness of disease, that he might 
support and strengthen others. 
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In one important respect his loss can hardly be over-estimated. 
By common consent he enjoyed a dictatorship in the English 
world of letters. There were greater thinkers and profounder 
scholars than he in our republic, but none who so thoroughly 
conciliated the command of real learning with the power to touch 
“the popular fibre.” It is a great thing for a‘country when its 
first man in so difficult a department is thoroughly honest, and 
uninfluenced by the little spites and jealousies that actuate minor 
men. Educated Frenchmen are apt to contrast disparagingly 
the intellectual powers of Voltaire and Rousseau with those of 
Dr. Johnson and Dr. Arnold. We admit that the comparison is 
not altogether to our advantage. But when all has been said, 
we may at least point with satisfaction to the higher moral tone 
which was the secret of the Englishmen’s ascendency. How 
much worthless writing, how many groundless assertions, would 
be spared us in the ninety and odd volumes of Voltaire, if his 
personal quarrels with priests, with Frederick of Prussia, and 
with Maupertuis, had been kept in the background! A literary 
squabble is among the most despicable spectacles in the world; 
but a man of genius who degrades his profession into one long 
literary quarrel, is certain to spread the contagion of low aims 
and a debased style over all society. It would be a curious 
speculation to trace the influences of Swift and Pope in Grub 
Street, when rancorous abuse was as fashionable as a flashy rhe- 
toric or a foggy philosophical cant now are among the lower 
literary brotherhood. It is a great change for the better that 
the faults of modern literature should mostly be mere absurdities 
of style instead of a moral taint. And amongst those who have 
mainly contributed to this result, we are disposed to claim a high 
place for the true-hearted impulsive man who never but once 
so far forgot himself as to criticise a personal enemy, and who 
prefaced his collected works with a generous expression of regret 
that he had once done injustice to an opponent. 


Art. V.i—PORSON. 


The Life of Richard Porson, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge, 1792-1808. By the Rev. John Selby Watson, 
M.A., M.R.S.L. London: Longman. 1861. 


AN interest attaches to the name of Porson of a peculiar and, 
in one sense, historical nature. He was the last specimen of 
a class. We see in Porson the scholar pure and simple, un- 
adulterated by any admixture of the schoolmaster, the conven- 
tional man of letters, or the hack bookseller’s translator. We 
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think of him with the same kind of wonder as of the last wolf 
killed in Scotland, or the last highwayman hanged at Tyburn. 
He was one of that old race to whom Greek and Latin were the 
world. He asked for nothing but a little bread and a certain 
amount of sack, and then to be allowed to pass his existence in 
the contemplation of classical literature. Of money he was 
utterly careless; and by that we do not mean that he was im- 
provident, but that his wants were really very few. To the 
pomps and vanities of the world he was unfeignedly indifferent. 
He never felt the ambition which agitated Parr, of driving his 
own coach-and-four. His clothes were so shabby that the very 
waiters at hotels refused him entrance. His chambers were 
garrets. And his chief drink, when he had to pay for it himself, 
was beer. Nor isthere the slightest evidence on record to show 
that he repined at these circumstances. On the contrary, though 
he had less money than is now thought sufficient for a junior 
usher, he did not even spend that. From 1782 to 1792 he had 
nothing but his fellowship, which was only 100/. a year. From 
1792 to 1806 he had only an annuity of the same amount, 40. 
a year from his professorship, and such small sums as he ob- 
tained from the booksellers, which could not have raised his 
income to more than 2002. a year. And it was only during the 
last year and a half of his life that this amount was doubled by 
his appointment at the London Institution. Yet he left behind 
him nearly a thousand pounds in money, and two thousand 
pounds’ worth of books. It is clear, therefore, that, as far as 
money is concerned, Porson was perfectly at his ease. He did 
not seek to enrich himself by his learning, or he might certainly 
have done so without difficulty. He would not barter his inde- 
pendence for the wealthy slavery of a schoolmaster. He did 
not even attempt to fill his pockets by the practice of journalism, 
a profession for which his nervous and sarcastic English style 
especially fitted him. He would not sully the purity of the 
scholar’s gown by any such devices as these. He asked only 
that the world would let him live, and in return he would give 
the world some ideas about Euripides, and some information 
on the Greek iambic. It is this unconscious trueness to his 
vocation, this unity of purpose and of work throughout his 
life, which make Porson so interesting a study. This it is 
which surrounds him with a certain amount of real dignity as 
he lies drunk in the gutter, or cries over his second bottle of 
sherry, narrating how he lost his fellowship. There is a no- 
bleness about the love of learning for its own sake which re- 
deems a multitude of faults. And there is a singularity in the 
adoption of scholarship as a profession which adds interest to 
the most uneventful career. These two attractive qualities are 
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united in the life of Porson. And therefore, though his days 
were few and evil, his life to some extent monotonous, and his 
work only a fraction of what it should have been, it is more the 
fault of Mr. Watson than of his subject if the present work is 
not profoundly interesting. 

We cannot think it has been made as interesting as it might 
have been, The arrangement is faulty, and the facts are only 
such as almost every body interested in such subjects is perfectly 
well acquainted with already. It may of course be that no new 
materials could be found to add to our stock of information. 
Yet we cannot help thinking that a diligent research among the 
traditions of London life might have yielded some return in the 
shape of anecdotes or traits of character, which the lovers of bio- 
graphy would have welcomed. For Porson is a man of whom, 
before all others, we require a picture. It is with him, as with 
Dr. Johnson, not so much what he wrote as what he did and 
what he said, that we really thirst to ascertain. Could no 
ancient woman have been discovered in the precincts of the 
Temple who remembered the Professor’s laundress? Could no 
venerable debauchee have been dug up who remembered his 
demeanour at the Cider Cellars? Possibly it never occurred 
to Mr. Watson to undertake these investigations. A decorous 
College Don would naturally undervalue the extreme import- 
ance of these social reminiscences. And this is one feature in 
Mr. Watson’s character which disqualifies him for being the 
biographer of Porson. But if his respectability has stood in his 
light in this matter, we might at least have anticipated that he 
would have compensated for it to some extent by his scholar- 
ship. But even on this point, though we speak on the subject 
with all due diffidence, he scarcely seems quite up to the mark ; 
for instance, here is a specimen of Porson’s early Greek iambics, 
written for the Craven Scholarship in 1781. We quote them 
entire, English and Greek, as they cannot fail of being interest- 
ing to very many of our readers : 


‘Stranger, whoe’er thou art that view’st this tomb, 
Know that here lies, in the cold arms of death, 
The young Alexis. Gentle was his soul 
As softest music; to the charms of love 
Not cold, nor to the social charities 
Of mild humanity. In yonder grove 
He woo’d the willing muse. Simplicity 
Stood by and smiled. Here every night they come, 
And, with the virtues and the graces, tune 
The note of woe, weeping their favourite 
Slain in his bloom, in the fair prime of life. 
‘Would he had lived!’ Alas! in vain that wish 
Escapes thee. Never, stranger, shalt thou see 
The youth. He’s dead. The virtuous soonest die.” 
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Q EZEINE, rovroy éotts evcopas tagor, 
Io as 65’ evdov cwp’ Ade€dos veov 
(Yvypoy mapayxadiopa Taprapov) oreyee 
MoAmns yAvkutatns aiuvAwrepov ppevas* 
Ovo’ nv abadrros Kurpidos repre Benet, 
Ov’ av mapawce tov pitavOpwrov tporov, 
ApOpov 8 éraipwv* add’ exewv’ adoos kata 
“Exoveay e(ntnoe Movaav* Xpnororns 7’ 
Eyeha mrapacrac” aiv éxaorns evOade 
Nukros mapovoaw, ai perat Te kat Kadat 
Xapires cvvwpsAnoay’ evra Tov cpidov 
TloOovo’ epartny Sve bpow pedrodia, 
“Ov apre OadAovr’ npive Kaipw Brov 
Edpewar’ Avdns. EIO’ ET’ EN ZQOISIN HN. 
Evxn patny ap’, o Rev’, Se ro oropa 
Tlepevyev’ ov yap pnor’ evcower veov" 
TeOvny’ 6 8n—raxtora macxovo" ot *yabou. 
On which Mr. Watson comments as follows: 


“In the first line he uses unjustifiably the Ionic form etvoc. The 

ninth line shows that he had either not then discovered what he after- 
wards called the pause, or disregarded it.” 
It is astonishing that Mr. Watson should be unaware of the rule 
laid down by Porson himself at p. xiii. of the original “ Preface,” 
afterwards accepted by Elmsley, and now incorporated in all 
our best Greek Grammars (e.g. Jelf, vol. i. p. 11), to the effect 
that Eetvos, together with two or three other Ionic forms of the 
same kind, zs allowable in the tragic iambic. Sophocles, for 
instance, has it three times in the @dip. Col. xxxiii. 1014 and 
1096. Again, as regards the pause, both the eighth and ninth 
lines contain a violation of it. But the point is, that the 
eighth line, which Mr. Watson has not mentioned, shows it 
much more forcibly than the ninth line, which he has. In the 
last. line of all, too, there occurs a doubtful case which ought to 
have been mentioned. Again, at page 241 we have the follow- 
ing,—the scholar alluded to is Gilbert Wakefield : 

““Whatever expression he saw susceptible of a plausible alteration, 
he could not be content to leave unmolested. He could not allow 
what was good to be genuine or endurable, if he himself could excogi- 
tate something that he imagined better. We have an excellent example 
of this propensity in his letters to Fox. He is reading, with one of his 
children, the lines of Ovid’s Zristia, 

Parve, nec invideo, sine me, liber, ibis in urbem ; 
Hei mihi! qud domino non licet ire tuo. 
Vade, sed incultus, qualem decet exulis esse : 
Infelix, habitum temporis hujus habe ;— 
and thinks that he perceives ‘something awkward and obscure in the 
construction’ of the third verse. Surely, he says, we ought to read 
in cultu. Fox, in his reply, says, ‘I showed your proposed alteration 
in the Z'ristia to a very good judge, who approved of it very much. I 
I 
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confess, myself, that I like the old reading best, and think it more in 
Ovid’s manner ; but this perhaps is mere fancy.’ The person to whom 
Fox showed the alteration must have been one of Wakefield’s own cha- 
racter ; a man ready to pull to pieces, and to change round for square, 
or square for round; but Fox’s good sense inclined him to rest very 
well satisfied with what had satisfied others. Wakefield rejoins thus : 
‘In reading the passage, I was struck with an instantaneous repug- 
nance of feeling to the connection of gualem with the participle incul- 
tus; and I am very much inclined to think (for confidence on these 
points of all others is most inexcusable and absurd) that no similar in- 
stance will easily be discovered.’ Strange delusion! Whoever should 
seek for instances might find plenty of them ; and it is surprising that 
Wakefield should not have recollected the common passage, 
‘ Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum, 


where the position of diversa with qualem is exactly the same as that 
of incultus with qualem.” 

But surely this whole criticism, both Wakefield’s objection and 
Watson’s answer, is mistaken. To understand liber after vade 
is in our opinion the right mode of construing the passage. The 
line, in fact, as far as the construction goes, might be written as 
follows : 





Vade liber, qualem librum decet exulis esse; 


qualem being governed by decet. So, too, in the illustration 
given, gualem is not dependent on diversa ; for if qualem de- 
pended on diversa, the words would mean that the faces of 
sisters ought to be diverse, whereas they mean the precise con- 
tradictory of this. 

As a writer Mr. Watson is very unequal. His opening re- 
flections on the subject of biography are feeble to excess. One 
would think he was the first man to whom the conception of 
biography had occurred. But his narrative passages are well 
and rather effectively written; and the last few pages, descrip- 
tive of Porson’s final illness and death, are a good specimen of 
vigorous and perspicuous English, We may now, however, 
dismiss Mr. Watson himself, and return to Porson, of whose life, 
manners, and services to literature we will give our readers such 
an epitome as may be collected from the present volume. 

Porson’s father was a weaver and parish-clerk at East Ruston 
in Norfolk. His mother was the daughter of a shoemaker at 
Bacton in the same county. Both father and mother had some 
attainments superior to those of the majority in their own rank 
of life. The one was an excellent arithmetician; the other 
had a taste for literature, was fond of reading Shakespeare, and 7 
was allowed the run of the vicar’s library. Their son united in his : 
own person the tastes of each parent; for he was naturally nearly 
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as fond of mathematics as he was of languages. He was born 
at East Ruston on Christmas-day 1759, and up to his ninth 
year continued to receive instruction from his father in the rules 
of arithmetic ; but before that time of life he had been sent to 
school, and as, according to Dr. Johnson, “not to name the 
school or the masters of men illustrious for literature is a kind 
of historical fraud, by which honest fame is injuriously dimin- 
ished,” we will take care not so to offend against the repu- 
tation of the Norfolk pedagogues of the period. His first 
school was the village-school of Bacton, kept by a Mr. Wood- 
row, who had also an appointment in the excise office. His 
second school was in the adjoining parish of Happisburgh, kept 
by a Mr. Summers, who was able “to ground him in Latin.” 
His third master was Mr. Hewitt, the curate of East Ruston, 
to whom Porson’s future rise in life is really due. His father, 
aware of his son’s extraordinary abilities, of course mentioned 
them to the clergyman. The clergyman, who had evidently, 
from other facts that we are here told about him, a native 
love of learning, offered to take Porson under his own care and 
educate him with his own sons. The offer was of course 
thankfully accepted; and after three years he was sufficiently 
. advanced to justify Mr. Hewitt in applying to some of the neigh- 
bouring gentry on his behalf. The appeal was generously 
responded to. Mr. Norris, of Witton Park, afterwards founder 
of the Norrisian Professorship at Cambridge, extended his pa- 
tronage to the young aspirant. He was sent to Cambridge at 
the age of fourteen, to be examined by Lambert, the Professor 
of Greek, whose report was so favourable that it was resolved 
to send Porson to a good school at once, and to breed him up to 
scholarship. An attempt was made to procure him a nomina- 
tion to the Charterhouse; but this failing, it was determined to 
enter him at Eton, whither he proceeded in the month of August 
1774. 

The head-master of Eton at that time was Dr. Goodall, and 
he has left us a very good account of what Porson’s proficiency 
really was at this time. It is just what we should have expected. 
In general scholarship he was quite up to the mark. In com- 
position he was inferior to many of his contemporaries. Lord 
Wellesley is mentioned as one of those who wrote better Latin 
than the future professor; but to have been vanquished by Lord 
Wellesley is no disgrace even to Porson. Indeed, whether it were 
owing to the defects of his early education, or simply to the na- 
ture of his mind, Porson was never distinguished for that pecu- 
liar elegance of taste which marked the school of Grenville and 
Wellesley. Latin prose, however, he eventually came to write, 
if not with the purity of Muretus, with the ease and freedom of 
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Erasmus. Certain Anglicisms to be found in the Prelectio in 
Euripidem are adduced by Mr. Watson; but they are only verbal 
Anglicisms, and we have observed nothing in that essay which is 
not classical in thought. The singular powers of his memory were 
at once recognised and appreciated both by masters and schoolfel- 
lows; and astory is told, that once, when another boy had played 
him a trick by substituting an English book for his Horace, just 
as he was going up to class, Porson was able to construe his ode 
from memory as well as if the Latin had been before him. 

He was too old when he entered Cambridge to obtain his 
election to King’s, and he was therefore entered at Trinity, in 
the year 1778. In 1780 he was elected scholar of his college. 
In 1781 he obtained the Craven Scholarship. In 1782 he was 
placed third in the list of senior optimes. In the same year he 
gained the Chancellor’s medal for classics, and shortly after- 
wards was elected a fellow of his college. During the next ten 
years he led a quiet college life, occupied chiefly with his fa- 
vourite studies, but making occasional diversions into the region 
of divinity, to which, as he was required to take orders, he 
thought it necessary to pay some attention. One result of this 
disposition, the celebrated Letters to Travis, we shall notice in 
their proper place. But though this publication cost him the 
favour of a pious lady, who revoked a legacy she had bequeathed 
him from irritation at what she called his infidelity, this was 
scarcely the worst consequence of his resolution to study theo- 
logy. He found at last that it would be impossible for him con- 
scientiously to become a clergyman. Fifty years’ reading, he 
said, would hardly be sufficient to satisfy all his doubts; and he 
refused to enter the Church while any of them remained unsatis- 
fied. This conviction, however, only dawned upon him gradually; 
and in the mean time he was busily employed in preparing for an 
edition of Aschylus. He made an offer of his services to the 
University to proceed to Florence to collate the Medicean Mss., 
expressing his willingness to waive all remuneration in excess of 
what it would cost to have it collated by a resident. The offer, 
to the disgrace of the University, was refused; and one of the 
syndics asked Porson why he couldn’t just as well “ collect” his 
Mss. at home. This disappointment is said to have soured 
Porson a good deal; and, at all events, protracted the dura- 
tion of a rather dawdling life, which it would have been far 
better for him if something could have interrupted sooner. In 
1792 came the time when he was obliged to make his choice be- 
tween taking orders and resigning his fellowship. To do Por- 
son justice, he does not seem to have hesitated. And his con- 
duct is the more meritorious because he had absolutely nothing 
else to depend on, and the almost universal example of his con- 
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temporaries to justify him in stifling his scruples. Nor was he 
one of those sanguine men who fancy they have nothing to do 
but to come to London and make their fortunes at a stroke. 
He was fully aware of the real character of his prospects, and 
more than once, it is said, showed considerable agitation at the 
thought of the penury which awaited him. He may possibly 
have been buoyed up by the hope of obtaining a lay fellowship 
which became vacant about this time; but if so, he was doomed 
to disappointment. Dr. Postlethwaite, the master of Trinity, 
had long designed the fellowship for his own nephew; and, 
when Porson remonstrated, professed not to know that the lat- 
ter had declined taking orders. Porson’s destiny, however, was 
now fixed. He was henceforth to become the scholar about 
town; to quench his thirst for Florentine Mss. in the tankards 
of Maiden Lane; and to exchange the respectability and state- 
liness of the Trinity common-room, for the savage liberty of 
Temple chambers. He was to become, in fact, a learned Bo- 
hemian; and, if the truth must be told, he was not much shocked 
at the exchange. He had for some time become notorious at 
Cambridge. His passion for smoking, which was then going out 
among the younger generation, his large and indiscriminate pota- 
tions, and his occasional use of the poker with a very refractory 
controversialist, had caused his company to be shunned by 
all except the few to whom his wit and his scholarship were ir- 
resistible. When the evening began to grow late, the fellows of 
Trinity used to walk out of the common-room, and leave Porson 
to himself, who was sometimes found smoking by the servants 
the next morning, without having apparently moved from the 
spot where he had been left over-night. Even in those days, 
this kind of thing was fitter for London than for Cambridge. 
And to London accordingly he betook himself. Then it was 
that the annuity which we have already mentioned was pur- 
chased for him by subscription, and that he obtained the appoint- 
ment of Greek Professor at his University. The two together 
gave him 140/. a year; and on this it appears that he was pre- 
pared to look life in the face. He might still have been re- 
claimed, perhaps, to more regular habits,—or rather, we should 
say, have been saved from falling into worse ones,—had the Uni- 
versity seconded his effort to make the Greek chair something 
more than a sinecure. Porson wished to give lectures, and to 
take fees; but either he couldn’t get a room, or cold water was 
thrown on the proposal in some way or another. So this chance 
slipped away from him like the rest; and henceforth he appears 
to have troubled his head very little about the University or its 
doings. He lived in London, reading his books carefully, and 
contributing now and then a squib, and now and then a letter 
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on some point of scholarship, to Perry of the Morning Chronicle, 
whose sister he married in 1795. Here, again, was a fourth 
chance of reformation. For Porson, though he had given a 
unique proof of his passion by staying out boozing the whole of 
the wedding-night, loved and respected his wife, and was plainly 
becoming more regular in his habits while her life was spared. 
But she died of consumption a year and a half after marriage, 
and Porson resumed his old courses with more dogged resolution 
than before. 

It was in the year which followed his wife’s death that he 
gave to the world that publication with which his name is now 
inseparably connected. In the early part of 1797 he published the 
Hecuba anonymously, though it was generally known in literary 
circles that Porson was the editor. This edition at once created 
a sensation in the world of scholarship, and plunged its author 
into controversies with all the chief scholars of theday; Wakefield, 
Elmsley, and Hermann being among his principal commentators. 
As, however, it is by the Supplement attached to the second edi- 
tion of the Hecuba, which appeared in 1802, that Porson is best 
known to the present generation of students, we shall consider the 
two editions together, when we come to examine more particularly 
Porson’s contributions to scholarship. During the five years suc- 
ceeding the first edition of the Hecuba he completed what are now 
known at all schools and colleges as “ Porson’s Four Plays,” 
namely, besides the Hecuba, the Orestes, the Pheenissz, and the 
Medea. He was offered 30001. for an edition of Aristophanes; but 
he valued his ease a great deal more than his pocket, and per- 
emptorily declined the offer. The second edition of the Hecuba 
seems to have exhausted all the powers of work that he had 
left. After 1802 nothing more of any consequence fell from his 
pen. In 1806 he was appointed Librarian of the London Insti- 
tution in Finsbury, with a salary of 200/. a year; and as he was 
now only in his forty-seventh year, it might have been concluded 
that his mind would take a fresh start, and that a golden autumn 
was before him. And so it might have been, had his excesses 
and consequent indolence arisen from the anxiety which is caused 
by want of money. But Porson, it is clear, hardly felt the 
want of money at all. His dissipation, as it didn’t arise from 
poverty, couldn’t therefore be cured by a competence; and he 
continued to live at the London Institution exactly as he had 
been used to live in Essex Court. He was carried home insen- 
sible two or three nights every week, and was totally incapable 
of discharging any duties the next day. If his own health had 
continued to stand this kind of life, the directors of the Institu- 


tion would not, and it seems that it was only the professor's 
death which saved him from the ignominy of dismissal. 
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His death took place in the month of September 1808 ; and 
as the account of it is the best part of Mr. Watson’s narrative, 
and at the same time the one least capable of condensation, we 
shall give a great deal of it in his own words: 


“Tn the early part of 1808 his memory had begun to fail; and 
later in the year symptoms of intermittent fever appeared. In Sep- 
tember he complained of being quite out of order, and feeling as if he 
had the ague. On the morning of Monday the 19th of that month, he 
left the Institution to call on his brother-in-law, Mr. Perry, in the 
Strand, and reached his house about half-past one, but, not finding 
him at home, proceeded along the Strand towards Charing Cross, and 
at the corner of Northumberland Street was seized with an apoplectic 
fit, which deprived him of speech and of the power of motion. 

For our knowledge of what befel him on that occasion, we are in- 
debted chiefly to Mr. Savage, the Under Librarian of the London In- 
stitution, who was then editing a periodical publication called Zhe 
Librarian, in which he inserted an account of the commencement of Por- 
son's illness. The work reached only two volumes, and is now scarce. 

As none of those who gathered round Porson, when he fell sense- 
less, knew who he was, and as nothing was found upon him to indicate 
his residence, he was conveyed to the workhouse in Castle Street, St. 
Martin’s Lane, where medical assistance was immediately given, and he 
was partially restored to consciousness. But as he was still unable to 
speak, and was unknown there also, it was thought proper to insert an 
advertisement, describing his person, in the public papers, that his friends 
might be apprised of his condition. On the following morning, accord- 
ingly, a notice appeared in the British Press, in which he was described 
as ‘a tall man, apparently about forty-five years of age, dressed in a blue 
coat and black breeches, and having in his pocket a gold watch, a tri- 
fling quantity of silver, and a memorandum-book, the leaves of which 
were filled chiefly with Greek lines written in pencil, and partly effaced, 
two or three lines of Latin, and an algebraical calculation ; the Greek 
extracts being principally from ancient medical works.’ 

This account was seen by Mr. Savage, who, knowing that Porson 
had not slept at home the preceding night, had no doubt that he was 
the person described in the advertisement. He therefore hastened to 
the workhouse in Castle Street, where he found Porson, still extremely 
feeble, but sufficiently recovered to be able to walk. After asking a 
few questions, Mr. Savage proposed to call a coach ; but Porson would 
not allow Mr. Savage to leave him for a moment, saying that he would 
rather walk, and take one in the street. They therefore proceeded 
through the King’s Mews to Charing Cross, and, getting into a vehicle, 
drove from thence towards the old Jewry. 

On the way, he spoke of his sudden attack in the street, and con- 
gratulated himself on having fallen into the hands of honest people, 
who had left him his gold watch, and every thing else about him, in 
safety. He also adverted to the fire that had destroyed Covent Garden 
Theatre a few hours before, of which he had heard from those about 
him in the morning, and seemed much concerned at the account that 
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Mr. Savage gave him of the loss of lives and property with which the 
catastrophe had been attended. He conversed, indeed, during the 
whole of the journey, in his usual pleasant and instructive manner, 
giving no indication that his mental faculties had suffered any serious 
injury from his apoplectic seizure. On coming in sight of St. Paul’s, 
he began to speak of Sir Christopher Wren, lamenting the treatment 
that he had received in the latter part of his life, and observing that ‘even 
in our days we were too apt to neglect modest unassuming merit.’ 

About a quarter past nine they reached the house of the Institution, 
when, on getting out of the coach, his bodily debility was very observ- 
able; but he was able to walk, with some effort, to his room, where he 
took a slight breakfast, consisting of two cups of green tea, which he 
always preferred, and two small slices of toast. Soon afterwards he 
went down into the Library, and happened to be met by Dr. Adam 
Clarke, who published an account of the meeting, as well as of Porson’s 
‘last illness and death.’ ” 


Mr. Watson then gives us several extracts from this account, 
from which it appears that, in spite of the very serious nature of 
his attack, no medical aid was at once called in; and that, while 
he was with Dr. Clarke in the library, he was able to talk 
coherently and pertinently on the subject ofa Greek inscription. 
After Dr. Clarke’s departure, and at about three o’clock in the 
day, he went out to the African Coffee-house in St. Michael’s 
Alley, Cornhill, where he sat down and “ stared round him with 
a vacant and ghastly countenance.” He drank halfa glass of 
wine, and a little drop of brandy-and-water, when they were 
pressed upon him; but he wouldn’t engage in conversation, 
and kept muttering to himself in a low voice, “The gentleman 
said it was a very ludicrous piece of business, and J think so too.” 
After this, one account states that he was put into a hackney- 
coach, and sent home in charge of a waiter; another, that he 
walked out of the coffee-house to the front of the Royal Ex- 
change, where his manner was so odd that he collected a large 
crowd round him, among whom was the porter of the London 
Institution, who took him back to the coffee-house, and, after 
getting him to drink two more glasses of wine, brought him 
home to the Institution in a state of insensibility. Whichever 
be the truth, much precious time was lost between his first 
seizure and the application of medical remedies; though he had 
been warned a few days before that the sensations of which he 


- complained were symptoms of a much more serious illness than 


he imagined. But one of Porson’s peculiarities was an intense 
disbelief in doctors; and he took no notice of the warning. 


“<He was put to bed,’ says Mr. Norris, the surgeon, who was now 
called in; ‘and I sent immediate notice of his situation to his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Perry, who soon arrived, and who continued to the last to 
pay him the kindest attention with the most affectionate solicitude.’ 
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After specifying the medicines given, which afforded relief for a 
time, Mr. Norris proceeds to say, that ‘Dr. Babington and Mr. Upton 
now saw him, when stupor again had returned, accompanied by general 
debility. Blisters and sinapisms were applied, which procured tran- 
sient relief, and it was endeavoured to support his strength by wine 
and cordial medicines, of which, however, very little was swallowed. He 
continued, with a few slight and short appearances of amendment, to 
grow weaker until Sunday night, when he died ; having gradually lost 
the power of speech and sight, so that some time before his death his 
eyes were perfectly insensible to the light of a candle. 

Dr. Clarke saw him once during his illness, on Friday the 23d, 
when he appeared more collected in mind than he had been since the 
Tuesday evening. ‘I went into his room,’ says he, ‘ and drawing close 
to his bedside, asked him how he did. He fixed his eyes on me at 
first with a wild and vacant stare, and seemed to labour to recollect me. 
At last he recognised me, but was too much exhausted to speak, though 
he appeared comparatively sensible.’ 

He expired on the night of the 25th of September 1808, exactly as 
the clock struck twelve, with a deep groan, but without any struggle, 
in the forty-ninth year of his age.” 


His body was opened, and the following extracts from the 
medical report will sufficiently explain the cause of death: 


“Under the tunica arachnoides a clear fluid was seen to be generally 
diffused over the surface of the brain; and upon separating the pia 
mater, lymph, to the quantity of about an ounce, issued from between 
the convolutions of the brain. . . . 

The ventricles did not seem to contain more than one ounce of 
lymph ; but upon removing the whole of the brain, at least an ounce 
and a half more lymph remained at the basis of the skull... .. 

From a due consideration of these circumstances, and of the symp- 
toms observed during the short period of his confinement, as well 
as what we know of his sedentary mode of living, we are of opinion 
that the effused lymph in and upon the brain, which we believe to have 
been the effect of recent inflammation, was the immediate cause of his 
death. It may also be observed that his health had been in a declining 
state during some months, so as to have been visible to his friends. 

It is very clear that during the indisposition which he called ague 
and fever, a slow inflammatory action was going on within the head, 
the result of which was the effusion above noticed. The first effect of 
compression from this cause that was noticed, was on Monday the 19th 
of September, on which day he walked from the Old Jewry to the west 
end of the town, when he fell in the street.” 


We have already alluded to the amount of property which 
Porson left behind him. His books were sold for 20821. 7s. 3d. ; 
the copyright of his plays for 200/.; his furniture and effects pro- 
duced 211/. 14s. 10d. ; and he left in money, 888/. 17s. 7d.; in 
all, 33561. 15s. 8d. The whole of this property was handed over 
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to his relations, his funeral expenses having been defrayed out 
of the annuity fund, which was about 2000/. The bulk of this 
sum, as the contributors refused to take it back again, was 
allotted to the foundation of the Porson prize for Greek iambics, 
and the Porson scholarship; the former being a yearly sum of 
201., and the latter of 65/. It is probable, that if Porson him- 
self could have decided the purpose to which this money should 
be devoted, the prize for Greek iambics would not have been a 
part of it. 

What Porson actually effected for critical scholarship, 
though of inestimable value in quality, was so limited in quan- 
tity, and so technical in its nature, that a very short space 
will serve for the description of it here. He did for the text of 
four Greek plays as much perhaps as it is possible for human 
sagacity to accomplish ; and he fixed the laws of the tragic sena- 
rius, hitherto uninvestigated, beyond dispute: 

‘¢ _ordinem 
Rectum evaganti frena licentiz 
Injecit.” 

And by so doing of course placed in our hands a new and 
valuable instrument for deciding between various readings. 
His chief discoveries were the conditions under which the use 
of the anapest (~~) is permissible in an iambic line; the two 
cesuras; and what he denominated “the pause” rather than a 
third kind of czsura, because the absence of it was not in- 
variably fatal to the rhythm. The two first being common to 
both the hexameter and the iambic, will be familiar to all our 
readers who care for such knowledge. The discovery of the 
third as peculiar to the iambic, to the Greek iambic, and to the 
Greek tragic iambic, is a more striking testimony to Porson’s 
taste and research. He found out that whenever the last word 
of an iambic line is a trisyllable like wopowpov and odpavoy, 
which in prosody is called a “ cretic,” and the word just before 
it any thing but a monosyllable, the fifth foot of the verse is, 
with certain exceptions, which he carefully specified, always an 
iambus. The effect of transposing the words in a line which 
violates this rule, so as to bring them into agreement with it, 
must be appreciable even by those who are unaccustomed to the 
niceties of rhythm. Here, for instance, is one line which Por- 
son altered from 7 


* 
t Arhas-6 xaAkéovot vorots ovpavdy 
0 


“Arhas 6 vorois xadKéourw ovpavor, 
where the altered line trips glibly off the tongue like running 
water relieved from an obstruction. Porson, with characteris- 
tic modesty, and dislike of recondite theories, satisfied himself 
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with ascertaining that such was beyond dispute the practice of 
the tragic poets. But Hermann, who was just beginning to 
raise his head above the scholars of Germany by his treatise 
upon Greek metres, nettled that any one should have made the 
discovery except himself, endeavoured to appropriate some part 
of the glory by laying down the law upon which the practice 
was based. 


“The reason why,” said he, “ such a position of the words, yaAxéoroe 
vero ovpaydy, must displease the ear, is this. Since at the end of a 
verse, when the lungs of an actor are almost exhausted, a gentler flow 
of pronunciation is required, all harsher sounds offend the ear, and 
offend it the more the greater the difficulty of uttering them, such a 
collocation of the words as disjoins the latter portion of the verse by 
too lengthened a sound from the former, and thus hinders and retards 
the easy flow of the numbers, is carefully avoided.” 


Elmsley, who has always enjoyed the reputation of a sound 
and elegant scholar, greatly applauded this explanation, dwel- 
ling on the relief afforded to the ‘exhausted lungs of a corpu- 
lent performer” by having an iambus instead of a spondee to 
pronounce in the place in question. Upon this Mr. Watson 
observes with great gravity that performers generally are not 
corpulent, and that he cannot therefore accept the philosophical 
suggestion of Hermann. But if actors are not generally fat, 
singers are ; and if Mr. Watson had remembered that the per- 
formers in a Greek play partook as much of the latter charac- 
ter as of the former, he would perhaps have reconsidered his 
judgment. That the practice in question gradually grew more 
common, as it was found to be more euphonious, till it at length 
became a fixed rule, is probably what really happened; and 
though it is very likely that the effect predicated of it by Her- 
mann was experienced by the heavy fathers of the Athenian 
stage, yet we don’t think it is necessary to suppose that “the 
pause” did not become law till some member of this meritorious 
class had been publicly choked with a spondee. 

Certain discoveries in the structure of other Greek metres, 
and some minor improvements in the department of orthography 
and prosody, are also attributable to Porson. As a scholar, he 
seems to us to have differed from Bentley as the metaphysical 
whole is said to differ from the logical—the whole of intension 
from the whole of extension. Both gave a great stimulus to the 
study of Greek. But Bentley produced that effect ‘by the wide 
range of his learning, and the notice into which he brought 
Greek literature in general; Porson, by the completeness with 
which he exhausted one chamber of that literature, and the ad- 
ditional attractions which he threw round the dramatic poetry of 
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Greece in the certainty which he imparted to its laws. We 
should, however, be more inclined to think that Porson could 
have rivalled Bentley, than that Bentley could have rivalled 
Porson. Porson’s learning was considerable; his intellect be- 
longed to the same vigorous order of minds; and he had, what 
Bentley had not, a judgment rarely at fault, and so great alove 
of certainty, that he seems never to have ventured on a conjec- 
ture till his judgment was entirely satisfied. The result is, that 
none of his dicta have been reversed, though tried by the most 
hostile criticism, and that he remains to this day among scholars 
what Hervey is to the science of medicine, or Newton to that of 
mathematics. Whether Porson really knew Greek as well as 
Bentley has been sometimes doubted, in consequence of his own 
admission that he seldom looked at a page of Thucydides in 
which he didn’t find something that he couldn’t construe. We 
don’t attach much importance to the admission ourselves. But 
if it proves any thing, it only proves that Porson was second to 
Bentley in a universal familiarity with Greek literature. For 
Bentley was perhaps almost the only man, even if he were such, 
who could have been depended upon to construe at first sight a 
difficult Greek author to whom he had given no special study. 
But this inferiority was exactly that one which superior industry 
would have corrected, and which, when corrected, would have 
brought up Porson to very near the stature of Bentley. We 
are aware that this opinion is at variance with that of one very 
excellent judge, namely, De Quincey, who thinks that Bentley 
excelled all other English scholars in native power, as much as 
he excelled all other men in acquired scholarship. We shall 
have more to say on this point hereafter. But it must never be 
forgotten that Porson’s habits of intemperance early began to 
impair his mental vigour, and that he had scarcely reached his 
intellectual prime when he left off working altogether. Asa 
writer of Latin, Bentley was superior to Porson, though both 
were obnoxious to the charge of indulging in Anglicisms; but 
Bentley’s Anglicisms, like Porson’s, were purely verbal ones, 
and never extended to the thought. It is probable also, 
though this is a point on which we have no certain informa- 
tion, that they may have agreed in opinion upon the value 
of modern Greek and Latin verses, which Porson held in great 
contempt. This sentiment, however, was widely and essentially 
distinct from the views of the Sydney-Smith school of sneerers. 
Porson valued versification highly as an instrument of educa- 
tion. What he laughed at was the notion that Greek and Latin 
verses could have sufficient independent merit to justify their 
publication. We must remember that in Porson’s time it was 
thought possible that poetry could still be written in these lan- 
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guages. It was the custom of many real poets in those days to 
attach great importance to their Latin compositions. Gray 
thought his Latin poems superior to his English. Cowper pub- 
lished a great number of Latin verses. Vincent Bourne was called 
a better Latin poet than Tibullus; and the Muse Etonenses, 
among the names prefixed to which Porson would see many 
whom he knew to be greatly his inferiors, were given to the 
world as unquestionable specimens of poetry. All this no doubt 
irritated Porson, who was conscious of his own deficiency in that 
accomplishment which sheds a certain grace over the harder and 
more solid acquirements of scholarship, and is to deep learning 
what elegance of manner is to physical or mental power. But 
Porson knew from experience the peculiar advantages which 
verse-composition possesses for inculcating niceties of language; 
and he would have been the last man to condemn it as at present 
practised in our great public schools and universities. 

Porson’s appearance in the field as an editor of Euripides of 
course drew down upon him the usual series of assaults from his 
learned contemporaries. First and foremost among them was 
Gilbert Wakefield, the editor of Lucretius, a man of some taste 
and culture, but with little pretensions to scholarship by the 
side of Porson. He himself had written on Euripides; and 
when he found in Porson’s preface no mention of his own 
labours, he immediately walked off and wrote Diatribe Extem- 
poralis upon the subject. All the criticisms contained in it are, 
however, ludicrously trivial, though the language is dispropor- 
tionately violent. Porson had happened to overlook the fact 
that Wakefield had once edited the word diords as a dissyllable, 
and to say that he himself was the first who had done so. Upon 
which Wakefield hurls at his head the line of Homer— 


*Arpeidn pn Wedde* emorrdpevos oda eineiv. 


Porson, acknowledging the error in his notes to the second edi- 
tion, humorously says: Cum igitur dixi “in Euripide usque ad 
hunc diem semper editum est oicrds,” erravi, sive tu mavis, hu- 
manissime lector, MENTITUS SUM. 

Wakefield having shot his bolt, and made no impression, 
was presently followed up by Hermann. This critic could not 
away with Porson’s canon about the anapest ; and he adduced 
some excellent reasons to show why the tragedians should have 
employed them more liberally than Porson was willing to allow. 
The Professor’s answer, however, was very simple, namely, that 
they had not done so. He had satisfied his own mind by induc- 
tion that such was the case. And now, in the supplement to 
the preface, he came down upon Hermann with a weight of 
argument and authority which effectually silenced him: 
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“Should any scholar of the nineteenth century,’ says Elmsley, 
‘venture to maintain the admissibility of an anapest, not included in a 
proper name, into any place of a Greek tragic senarius except the first 
foot, be would assuredly be ranked with those persons, if any such per- 
sons remain, who deny the motion of the earth, or the circulation of 
the blood.” 


Hermann, however, still cherished the idea of maintaining his 
ground, and “is said to have had in contemplation a defence of 
the anapest in the third place.” This important fact is given 
on the authority of Dr. Kidd; but the design, if ever enter- 
tained by Hermann, seems to have been discreetly abandoned. 
Porson ever afterwards spoke of Wakefield and Hermann toge- 
ther, and used to say, that “ whatever he wrote in future should 
be written in such a manner that they should not reach it with 
their paws, though they stood on their hind legs to get at it.” 

Elmsley was an antagonist, as far as he was an antagonist, of 
a very different character. He had scholarship enough to ap- 
preciate the value of Porson, in which he differed from Wake- 
field, and generosity enough to acknowledge it, in which he dif- 
fered from Hermann. His famous critique of Porson’s Hecuba 
is to be found in vol. xix. of the Edinburgh Review. It adopts 
in the main all Porson’s principles, and may be said, as far as 
criticism could do so, to have established his reputation in Eng- 
land. Elmsley, however, was distrusted by Porson as a sort of 
literary purloiner, and was accused of using the emendations of 
other men, and passing them off as his own. 

Porson, of course, had plenty of enemies. But we don’t find 
so much of the odiwm scholasticum in these pages as we had an- 
ticipated. One little touch, however, is too good to be omitted. 
A scholar, called Bryant, happened to be at loggerheads with 
Porson. “ And from this time forward,” says an intimate friend 
of the Professor, “ Bryant abused him violently behind his back, 
not only because they thought differently on the subject of Troy, 
but,” &c. Porson, however, never indulged very much in strong 
language himself. Irony was his chief weapon of defence, though 
he could be sarcastic enough when he chose; as when he said of 
Tomline, Bishop of Lincoln, to whom a rich man, who had only 
seen him once, had left a large legacy, “if he had seen him 
twice, he would have got nothing.” 

Porson’s performances in English literature, though not con- 
siderable, seem to us at least to have more merit than De Quin- 
cey is willing to admit. His longest, and indeed his only, work, 
beyond articles in Reviews and squibs, is the Letters to Arch- 
deacon Travis, on the subject of the disputed text in the first 
Kpistle of St. John,—* There are three that bear record in 
heaven,” &c. The question is, whether the seventh verse of 
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the fifth chapter of that Epistle, and the words ‘in earth” 
in the eighth verse, are genuine or interpolated. The balance 
of opinion had always been against their genuineness. But 
when Gibbon reproduced this opinion in his history, Archdea- 
con Travis wrote five letters to refute him. These letters 
fell into Porson’s hands while he was engaged on those theolo- 
gical studies to which we have already adverted. He resolved 
to answer them; and, as the archdeacon had really a very weak 
case, the refutation was triumphant. A question which turned 
on the significance of marginal annotations, the comparative value 
of Mss., and the probability of interpolations, was quite in Por- 
son’s own way. The question, however, is devoid of theological 
interest, and the subject is perhaps too much within the domain 
of Porson’s peculiar talents, for his treatment of it to be cited as 
a proof of the general vigour of his mind. But that Porson 
could write capital English is shown both by his character of 
Gibbon’s history contained in these letters, as well as by an essay 
on Aristophanes, which appeared in one of the Reviews. We 
shall quote a short paragraph from each: 


“ An impartial judge, I think, must allow that Mr. Gibbon’s His- 
tory is one of the ablest performances of its kind that has ever appeared. 
His industry is indefatigable ; his accuracy scrupulous ; his reading, 
which, indeed, is sometimes ostentatiously displayed, immense ; his 
attention always awake ; his memory retentive ; his style emphatic and 
expressive ; his periods harmonious. His reflections are often just and 
profound ; he pleads eloquently for the rights of mankind, and the duty 
of toleration ; nor does his humanity ever slumber except when women 
are ravished, or the Christians persecuted.” 


Of Aristophanes he writes : 


“Of the indecency which abounds in Aristophanes, unjustifiable as 
it certainly is, it may, however, be observed, that different ages differ 
extremely in their ideas of this offence. Among the ancients plain 
speaking was the fashion ; nor was the ceremonious delicacy intro- 
duced which has taught men to abuse each other with the utmost po- 
liteness, and express the most indecent ideas in the most modest lan- 
guage. The ancients had little of this. They were accustomed to call 
a spade a spade ; to give every thing its proper name. There is ano- 
ther sort of indecency which is infinitely more dangerous, which cor- 
rupts the heart without offending the ear. I believe there is no man 
of sound judgment who would not rather let his son read Aristophanes 
than Congreve or Vanbrugh. In all Aristophanes’ indecency there is 
nothing that can allure, but much that must deter. He never dresses 
up the most detestable vices in an amiable light, but generally, by de- 
scribing them in their native colours, makes the reader disgusted with 
them. His abuse of the most eminent citizens may be accounted for 
upon similar principles. Besides, in a republic, freedom of speech was 
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deemed an essential privilege of a citizen. Demosthenes treats his 
adversaries with such language as would, in our days, be accounted 
scurrilous enough ; but it passed in those days without any notice or 
reprehension. The world is since greatly altered for the better. We 
have, indeed, retained the matter, but judiciously altered the manner.” 


Here we see evideuce of power and thought exercised upon 
subjects foreign to Porson’s usual studies. But De Quincey seems 
to have been considering only his contributions to the newspa- 
pers when he compared his extra-professional performances with 
those of Bentley. These contributions, though we cannot agree 
with De Quincey in calling them childish, are certainly unworthy 
of the Essays on Euripides and Aristophanes, and the masterly 
critique of Gibbon. “The Orgies of Bacchus,” one of his 
earliest effusions in the Morning Chronicle, had its origin in 
the following circumstance: a Mr. William Frend, Fellow and 
Tutor of Jesus, Cambridge, had published a pamphlet, which 
certainly, with every allowance for the excited spirit of the 
times, does seem abominable from a college fellow. In the 
course of it occurred the following sentences: 


“The same passions will every where produce on certain minds the 
same effect ; and the priest, in every age, whether he celebrates the 
orgies of Bacchus, or solemnises the Eucharist, will, should either his 
victims or his allowance fail, oppose in either case every truth which 
threatens to undermine his altars or weaken his sacerdotal authority.” 


For this Frend was expelled from the University ; and, during 
the progress of his appeal, which was finally dismissed, Porson 
wrote three letters on the subject to the Editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, signed “ Mythologus.” 


“The object of these jesting effusions,” says Mr. Watson, “is to re~ 
mark how many points of resemblance may be found, if any one is dis- 
posed to find them, between the actions of Bacchus, as related by poets 
and mythologists, and those of the Messiah. Porson draws a picture, 
and leaves the reader to consider whether he has not seen another 
picture containing objects similarly disposed; and the reader, struck 
with the comparison, will, according to his feeling or judgment, either 
tolerate or condemn.” 


Whether the subject in question was suitable to a jeu desprit 
or not, our readers can determine for themselves. Whether the 
following piece of blasphemy, couched though it is in a learned 
language, was decent or not in a Fellow of Trinity, as Porson 
then was, they will perhaps have no difficulty in deciding: 


“Rumores hic illic sparsi sunt, Bacchum ab Algypto oriundum 
fuisse ; quibus nihil auctoritatis tribuo. Originem autem habuere ex 
eo quod Apollodorus narrat, Bacchum nempe in Agypto aliquamdid 
commoratum esse. Vulgd creditur filius fuisse Jovis, deorum homin- 
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umque regis, et Semeles, mulieris Thebane. Hoc, quanquam a disci- 
pulis ejus et comitibus affirmatum, negatum est a profanis aut derisum ; 
inter quos erant quidam ex ipsius cognatis, qui dictitabant Bacchum 
non magis 4 Jove genitum fuisse quam semetipsos ; Semelen autem, 
mortali viro gravidam factam, Jovem infantis patrem dedecori suo 
pretexuisse. Hanc injuriam Bacchus ipse quam gravissimé queritur, 
et minatur se in peccantes acerrimé vindicaturum : ‘cujus rei causé,’ 
inquit, ‘mortalem speciem indutus sum, et formam propriam in homi- 
nis naturam mutavi,’ sive, ut alias loquitur, ‘Meipsum ex deo in for- 
mam verti humanam.’” 


Porson’s imitations of Horace, which appeared in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, have really no merit at all, nor have any of the 
hundred and one epigrams which he is said to have written in 
one night upon the drunkenness of Mr. Pitt. But two other 
papers, one called “The Swinish Multitude,” and the other “The 
Salt-box,” display certainly both wit and humour. One is a 
satire upon the famous expression of Burke in his “ Letters on 
a Regicide Peace ;” the other, a parody of the Oxford style of 
examination in logic and metaphysics. The fact that in the 
latter case Porson was laughing at a thing of which he was 
entirely ignorant, though it robs his performance of all value as 
an expression of opinion, need not prevent us from acknowledg- 
ing the ingenuity which it frequently manifests. 

Porson, as we need not say, was not imposed upon for a 
moment by the Ireland forgeries, and when asked to set his 
name to a declaration of belief in their genuineness, replied, with 
a smile, that he was “ slow to subscribe articles of faith.” Scho- 
lars, however, owe a debt of gratitude to Ireland of which per- 
haps they are but seldom conscious; for it was the alleged dis- 
covery of Shakespearian plays that drew from Porson one of the 
cleverest specimens of his peculiar powers that remain to us. 
We mean the translation of “ Three Children sliding on the Ice,” 
which he sent to the Morning Chronicle, as a fragment of Sopho- 
cles, recently discovered by a friend of his at the bottom of an 
old trunk. One would like to know whether it imposed on any 
body, as similar things have done on the Morning Advertiser. 


Porson, when a young man, was eminently handsome, and 
nearly six feet in height; but he cultivated these natural gifts 
very little, and was seldom dressed to advantage. The portrait 
prefixed to the present volume, engraved from a picture by 
Hoppner, represents him as a young man, with his hair combed 
straight over his forehead, and a heavy, not to say clownish, ex- 
pression of face. The best likeness of him is said to be a plas- 
ter bust, taken immediately after his death, of which an engray- 
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arrangement as in the portrait, and the countenance has at once a 
more animated and a more thoughtful expression than in the paint- 
ing. The nose is long and aquiline, the cheek-bones high, and 
the mouth and chin slightly receding. The face is decidedly that 
of a man of genius. But we cannot say that in either of the 
two likenesses the general expression is agreeable. Later in 
life, indeed, he seems to have become a sad spectacle. His face 
was described by an old acquaintance, who met him in 1807, as 
“fiery and volcanic;” his nose, on which he had a perpetual 
“efflorescence,” was covered with black patches; his clothes 
were so shabby, and his linen so dirty, that the waiter at a West- 
End hotel, where he was invited to dine, refused him admittance. 
But he seems for a long time to have been acceptable in general 
society, in spite of his late hours and fearful irregularities. 
Anecdotes are recorded of him which show that he had high 
animal spirits; and he is said once, for a wager, to have carried 
a young lady round the room in his teeth. His conversation, 
however, after a certain period of the evening, was not always 
fit for ladies. Rogers once took him to a party, where there 
were several women of fashion present, who were anxious to 
hear him talk. The Professor, who hated being made a lion, 
selected for his theme the songs of Vauxhall, and at last, we 
are told, “ talked so oddly,” that all the women retreated except 
the famous Lady Crewe, who was not to be frightened by any 
man. After this, says Rogers, “I brought him home as far as 
Piccadilly, where I am sorry to say Ileft him sick in the middle 
of the street.” Sometimes he would regale a large party by 
reciting long passages of Homer in the original. But this pro- 
bably was not done, as some writers imagine, for the purpose of 
creating wonder, but simply because the Professor would only 
give out what happened to be in his mind at the moment. 

At those houses where he was on intimate terms, an under- 
standing had been come to with him that he was always to go 
away at eleven. Porson accepted the arrangement in perfect 
good faith, and invariably required that it should be carried 
out to the letter; for “though he never attempted to exceed 
the hour limited, he would never stir before,” and he warmly 
resented any attempt to make him. At one house only was his 
time extended to twelve: this was Bennet Langton’s, who was 
perhaps, says Mr. Watson, corrupted by the example of Dr. 
Johnson. There were of course houses in which the Profes- 
sor, so to speak, took the bit between his teeth, and did exactly 
as he pleased. Horne Tooke’s was one of these, as the following 
story illustrates: 

“Horne Tooke once asked Porson to dine with him in Richmond 
Buildings ; and, as he knew that Porson had not been in bed for the 
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three preceding nights, he expected to get rid of him at an early hour. 
Porson, however, kept Tooke up the whole night ; and in the morning 
the latter, in perfect despair, said, ‘Mr. Porson, I am engaged to meet 
a friend at breakfast at a coffee-house in Leicester Square.’ ‘Oh,’ re- 
plied Porson, ‘I will go with you; and he accordingly did so. Soon 
after they had reached the coffee-house, Tooke contrived to slip out, and, 
running home, ordered his servant not to let Mr. Porson in, even if he 
should attempt to batter down the door. ‘A man,’ observed Tooke, 
‘who could sit up four nights successively, could sit up forty.’” 


As soon as Porson had been “turned out of doors like a 
dog,” which was his favourite expression when he received the 
slightest hint to move, even if it was one o’clock in the morning, 
he used generally to adjourn to the Cider Cellars, where he was 
completely king of his company. “ Dick,” said one of these 
companions, “can beat us all; he can drink all night and spout 
all day.” From the Cider Cellars he got home as he could to 
Essex Court, where he had chambers over the late Mr. Baron Gur- 
ney, whose slumbers were a good deal disturbed by the habits 
of his learned neighbour. On one occasion he was awakened 
by a tremendous thump upon the floor over-head. Porson, it 
turned out, had come home drunk, and had tumbled down in 
his room and put out his candle; for Gurney soon after heard 
him fumbling at the staircase-lamp, and cursing the nature of 
things, which made him see two flames instead of one. When 
we consider that this was the mode of life he pursued from week’s 
end to week’s end, we shall rather wonder that he wrote so 
much than that he did not write more. 

Porson’s drinking excesses are fully confirmed by this volume. 
But the most remarkable feature in his love of liquor was, that 
he would drink any thing. Port-wine, indeed, was his favourite 
beverage. But in default of this he would take whatever he 
could lay his hands on. He has been known to swallow a bottle 
of spirits of wine, an embrocation, and, when nothing better was 
forthcoming, he would even drench himself with water. He 
would sometimes take part in a contest of drinking; and once, 
having threatened after dinner to “kick and cuff” his host, 
Horne Tooke, the latter proposed to settle the affair by drink- 
ing: the weapons to be quarts of brandy. When the second bottle 
was half finished, Porson fell under the table. The conqueror 
drank another glass to the speedy recovery of his antagonist, and 
having given instructions to his servants to take great care of 
the Professor, walked up-stairs to tea as if nothing had occurred. 
Tooke, however, feared Porson in conversation, because he would 
often remain silent for a long time, and then “pounce upon him 
with his terrible memory.” In 1798 Parr writes to Dr. Burney, 
who had recommended that Porson’s opinion should be taken on 
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some classical question, ‘‘ Porson shall do it,—and he will do it. 
I know his terms when he bargains with me: two bottles in- 
stead of one, six pipes instead of two, burgundy instead of claret, 
liberty to sit till five in the morning instead of sneaking into 
bed at one ;—these are his terms.” At breakfast he preferred 
porter, and frequently ate bread and cheese; a circumstance 
which shows him to have hada truly heroic constitution. What 
degenerate toper of the present day could drink a bottle of 
brandy overnight, and 1nd stomach for such viands the next 
morning? He took his porter at breakfast as copiously as 
Johnson took his tea. At Eton he once kept Mrs. Goodall 
at the breakfast-table during the whole of Sunday morning ; 
and when the Doctor returned from church, he found the sixth 
pot of porter being just carried into his house. What, after all, 
were Mrs. Thrale’s complacencies to Johnson compared with 
the courtesy of this Christian woman to the Professor? In his 
eating Porson was very easily satisfied. 

“He went once to the Bodleian to collate a manuscript, and, as the 
work would occupy him several days, Routh, the President of Magda- 
len, who was leaving home for the long vacation, said to him at his de- 
parture, ‘Make my house your home, Mr. Porson, during my absence ; 
for my servants will have orders to be quite at your command, and to 
procure you whatever you please.’ When he returned, he asked for 
the account of what the Professor had had during his stay. The ser- 
vant brought the bill, and the Doctor, glancing at it, observed a fowl 
entered in it every day. ‘What!’ said he, ‘did you provide for Mr. 
Porson no better than this, but oblige him to dine every day on fowl? 
‘No, sir,’ replied the servant ; ‘but we asked the gentleman the first 
day what he would have for dinner, and, as he did not seem to know 
very well what to order, we suggested a fowl. When we went to him 
about dinner any day afterwards, he always said, “ The same as yester- 
day ;” and this was the only answer we could get from him.’” 

But undoubtedly the most characteristic anecdote of him is 
contained in a letter from Mr. Hughesto Mr. Upcott, detailing 
an interview which the former enjoyed with Porson in 1807, 
when the Professor happened to be at Cambridge. Hughes was 
reading for his degree, and through the interest of his tutor, Mr. 
Hustler, he was procured the advantage ofa little private “coach- 
ing” with Porson. 

“ After almost an hour’s occupation in this manner, he said, ‘ Lay 
aside your pen, and listen to the history of a man of letters,—how he 
became a sordid miser from a thoughtless prodigal,a....froma...., 
and a misanthrope from a morbid excess of sensibility.’ (I forget the 
intermediate step in the climax.) He then commenced a narrative of 
his own life, from his entrance at Eton School, through all the most 
remarkable periods, to the day of our conversation. I was particularly 
amused with the account of his school-anecdotes, the tricks he used to 
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play upon his master and schoolfellows, and the little dramatic pieces 
which he wrote for private representation. From these he passed to 
his academical pursuits and studies, his election to the Greek professor- 
ship, and his ejection from his fellowship through the influence of Dr. 
Postlethwaite, who, though he had promised it to Porson, exerted it for 
a relation of his own. ‘I was then,’ said the Professor, ‘ almost desti- 
tute in the wide world, with less than 40/. a year for my support, and 
without a profession ; for I never could bring myself to subscribe Ar- 
ticles of Faith. I used often to lie awake the whole night, and wish 
for a large pearl.’ 

He then gave me a history of his life in London, when he took 
chambers in the Temple, and read at times immoderately hard. He 
very much interested me by a curious interview which he had with a 
girl of the town, who came into his chambers by mistake, and who 
showed so much cleverness and ability in a long conversation with 
him, that he declared she might with proper cultivation have become 
another Aspasia, He also recited to me, word for word, the speech 
with which he accosted Dr. Postlethwaite, when he called at his cham- 
bers, and which he had long prepared against such an occurrence. At 
the end of this oration, the Doctor said not a word, but burst into tears 
and left the room. Porson also burst into tears when he finished the © 
recital of it to me. 

In this manner five hours passed away; at the end of which the 
Professor, who had finished the second bottle of my friend’s sherry, 
began to clip the king’s English, to cry like a child at the close of his 
periods, and in other respects to show marks of extreme debility. At 
length he rose from his chair, staggered to the door, and made his way 
down-stairs without taking the slightest notice of his companion. I 
retired to my college ; and next morning was informed by my friend 
that he had been out upon a search, the previous evening, for the 
Greek Professor, whom he discovered near the outskirts of the town, 
leaning upon the arm ofa dirty bargeman, and amusing him by the 
most humorous and laughable anecdotes. I never even saw Porson 
after this day; but I shall never cease to regret that I did not commit 
his history to writing whilst it was fresh in my memory.” 


It is but right, however, to add that Porson could place a 
strong constraint upon himself when necessary. When he went 
down to stay with his sisters, in the year 1804, it is said that he 
only took two glasses of wine a day for eleven weeks. 

Porson was a man of ready wit and repartee, When asked 
by a Scotch stranger at the Gray’s-Inn Coffee-house if Bentley 
were nota Scotchman, he replied, “ No, sir; Bentley was a Greek 
scholar.” When a gentleman said to him at the close of a fierce 
dispute, “ My opinion of you is most contemptible, sir,” “I never,”’ 
said Porson, “knew an opinion of yours that was not contempti- 
ble.” He said Bishop Pearson would have been a first-rate critic 
in Greek if he hadn’t muddled his brains with divinity. Dr. 
Parr once asked him, in his pompous manner before a large com- 
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pany, what he thought about the introduction of moral and phy- 
sical evil into the world. “ Why, doctor,” said Porson, “I think 
we should have done very well without them.” 

A great point in Porson’s favour is the frugality and honesty 
with which he passed through a life so beset with temptations 
as his own. He once, shortly after the loss of his fellowship, 
lived a month on a guinea, and at the same time used to walk 
backwards and forwards between London and Cambridge in a day. 
Though his income was so small, and his habits apparently so 
reckless, at his death he owed nobody a shilling. And when we 
contrast this behaviour with that of the men of letters who had 
far less reason to think themselves ill-treated than Porson had, 
we shall admit that it well desetves to be recorded. His opinion 
of himself was also unfeignedly humble. Any body, he said, could 
do what he had done, if they would only take as much trouble. 
He used to say often that he should be only remembered by his 
notes, and that he should be quite satisfied if it was said of him 
after three hundred years, that “‘one Porson lived towards the 
close of the eighteenth century who did a good deal for the text 
of Euripides.” 





Art. VI.—MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


Martin Chuzzlenit. By Charles Dickens. Library Edition. TIllus- 
trated with the Original Plates. London: Chapman and Hall, 
1861. 


THE issue of a new edition of Martin Chuzzlewit tempts us to 
devote a few pages to the consideration of what we venture to 
think the most brilliant and entertaining of all the works. of Mr. 
Dickens. This new edition is in a very convenient form, and 
is clearly and handsomely printed; it contains, moreover, the 
illustrations published in the original issue, and therefore those 
happy young people to whom Martin Chuzzlewit is unknown 
may enjoy its perusal with every advantage. We do not pre- 
tend to have any observations to offer on so familiar a work 
that can have much novelty for the established admirers of Mr. 
Dickens. But as this work is, we think, his most characteristic 
work, it may be worth while to examine briefly the composition 
of its leading characters and scenes, in order that we may see 
how persons and events that have now become a part, not only 
of the literature, but of the ordinary conversation of Englishmen, 
were first worked out by the author. 

There are especially three parts of Martin Chuzzlewit that 
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have thus been incorporated into the body of English thought. 
There is the history and character of Mr. Pecksniff; there is 
the figure, the habits, and the friend of Mrs. Gamp; and there 
is the description of all that Martin did and saw in America. 
Whenever an oily and plausible man is to be pointed out, he is 
at once called a Pecksniff. Whenever an unknown authority is 
quoted against us, we exclaim “ Mrs. Harris;” and the press of 
New York, and the speeches of American statesmen, forbid us 
ever to forget the “ Pogram Defiance” and the proceedings of 
the Water-toast Association. These are the great contributions 
of Martin Chuzzlewit to the resources of the English language, 
and to the completeness of English literature. We propose to 
ask what, in each of these three instances, is the exact picture 
which Mr. Dickens has placed before us, how far it is based on 
real life, and what are the ingredients in its construction that 
have insured its permanent popularity. But before we enter 
on this inquiry, we must notice a few subordinate points in 
Martin Chuzzlewit which seem to throw light on Mr. Dickens’s 
general method and aims. As we have said, this may be re- 
garded as the most typical production of its author, and fur- 
‘ nishes illustrations of all his general habits of thinking and 
writing. 

No comic writer likes to be wholly comic. We remember 
the oddities of Pecksniff and Mrs. Gamp while we forget the 
general scheme of the story, and the passages in which Mr. 
Dickens gives vent to his poetical feelings. But the author does 
not confine his care and attention to what is jocose. A writer 
would be a mere buffoon if he were always willing to grimace 
and caper, in order to steal a giggle out of the public. Mr. 
Dickens, in his earlier tales, delivered himself up to his genial 
sense of fun, and to the record of the results of his marvellous 
power of observation. But after these first effects of youthful 
hilarity were over, he has always striven to have a serious side 
to his books. In Martin Chuzzlewit, as the preface informs us, 
he has tried to exhibit the effect of selfishness, to trace its 
hidden operations, and to show how it may cling like a curse to 
a whole family. This is a very good notion, if a novel is to be 
constructed on the principle of showing offa moral lesson. Nor 
is it fair to say that the effect intended is not produced. The 
passages in which old Martin and his brother Anthony are intro- 
duced are comparatively tedious, and make us feel that we do 
not get our moral lesson without paying for it. But they suc- 
ceed in putting selfishness before us in a very unmistakable 
way, and in making us loathe it, so far as we can bring ourselves 
to care either one way or the other for these uninteresting and 
unhappy old brothers. The objection that a group of very selfish 
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people, contrasted with another group of very unselfish people, 
is not at all a true representation of the world, is insuperable. 
But it is not the object of Mr. Dickens to represent the world 
as itis. The comic characters are only true to life in a remote and 
exceptional way. The serious part of the story may strike the 
balance, and set off the comic part, although it is strained and, 
in a certain sense, unreal. It keeps us on the same platform ; and 
even if we cannot greatly admire it, we should probably think 
much less of the book if it were not there. The satisfaction 
with which it fills the author, and the zest which this tribute 
to his self-respect imparts to his composition generally, is com- 
municated to the reader, and we like ourselves better for endur- 
ing that a comic book should venture to be instructive after its 
fashion. . 

Much the same is to be said of the sentimental passages. 
It has evidently been a great pleasure to the author to write 
them, and a certain emotion of pleasure is awakened by reading 
them. For example, Mr. Dickens thinks it worth while to de- 
scribe minutely the progress of the coach which bears Tom Pinch 
to town. “Yoho! among the gathering shades, making of no ac- 
count the deep reflection of the trees, but scampering on through 
light and darkness. Yoho! across the village green, where 
cricket-players linger yet. Yoho! why now we travel like the 
moon itself. Yoho! a match against the moon.” This goes on for 
several pages, and every object that any one can be supposed to 
see from the top of a coach, and every fancy to which these sup- 
posed objects can be conceived to give rise, are laboriously and 
carefully noted down. The effect is, that we lose all notion of 
a coach and of scenery, and of every thing else, in the wealth of 
fine writing. We feel more and more anxious that Tom Pinch 
should get to town, and that this Yohoing would stop. But 
the story probably gains in our eyes by the interlude. We like 
our author to enjoy himself; and a flux of poetical description 
is a very creditable form of enjoyment to those who can pour 
it forth. The writer makes us feel that he sees something be- 
sides the burlesque and the comic, and we comprehend that he 
and we have earned our fun more honestly and respectably by 
halting a little to give play to fancy. 

Mr. Dickens is, however, principally known to the public 
as a comic writer; and, like inferior comic writers, he some- 
times carries comic writing to an unpleasant length. There 
is a peculiar style which he has introduced into English com- 
position, and which consists in giving what is conventionally 
accepted as a funny turn to language, without there being any 
fun whatever in the thought. This has been so widely copied, 
and has reappeared in the compositions of so many purveyors 
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of hackneyed fun, that we are almost tempted to forget that 
Mr. Dickens invented it. The best parts of his best works 
are singularly free from it. Directly the story is started, and 
we get to the principal performers of the piece, the fun lies 
in what they say and do, and in the connection of this with the 
supposed bases of their characters. But it is hard to start a 
story of this kind. There must be an introduction of some sort, 
and Mr. Dickens would probably have disappointed both his 
readers and himself if he had not written this introduction in a 
recognisable vein of conventional fun. The effect is what might 
be expected. The contest between the matter and the style is 
painfully marked, and the opening chapter of Martin Chuzzle- 
wit is one of the very worst things Mr. Dickens has written. 
The reason is because it is entirely away from the story, and 
is all about nothing. The fun is entirely in the language, and 
the funny language is as flat as funny language about no- 
thing is apt to be. ‘As no lady or gentleman with any claim 
to polite breeding can possibly sympathise with the Chuzzlewit 
family without being first assured of the extreme antiquity of the 
race, it is a great satisfaction to know that it undoubtedly de- 
scended in a direct line from Adam and Eve, and was in the very 
earliest times closely connected with the agricultural interest.” 
This is the opening paragraph, and the whole of the chapter is 
in the same style. The result is worth studying by any one who 
thinks that Mr. Dickens’s comic style, which may be easily 
borrowed, will be any security that a facetious composition will 
please or amuse any human being, except those who are satis- 
fied to laugh when they are bid, and see in funny writing a 
perpetual order to be merry. 

Mr. Dickens has also another piece of comic machinery which 
is very easily imitated. In order to mark off his less prominent 
characters, he is apt to select one salient external feature in their 
appearance, to which he makes constant reference, or he intro- 
duces them as perpetually making use of some phrase by which 
they are to be recognised. The same observation of minute 
details, the same power of seizing hold of the ludicrous, which 
prompts this, also lie at the bottom of his most successful cha- 
racters. He therefore only stops short when he gives the rudi- 
mentary sketches to which we allude. But it is because he does 
stop short that the personage thus introduced is utterly unreal 
and seems invented merely to fill up the canvas, and to make 
us laugh for the moment. Several of these shadowy comic 
ladies and gentlemen appear at the meeting of the relations of 
old Martin Chuzzlewit which is held at Mr. Pecksniff’s house. 
“ First,” we read, “there was Mr. Spottletoe, who was so bald 
and had such big whiskers that he seemed to have stopped his 
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hair, by the sudden application of some powerful remedy, in the 
very act of falling off his head, and to have fixed it irrevocably on 
his face. Then- there was Mrs. Spottletoe, who, being much too 
slim for her years, and of a poetical constitution, was accustomed to. 
inform her more intimate friends that the said whiskers were the 
‘lodestar of her existence.’ Then there was a young gentleman, 
very dark and hairy, and apparently born for no particular pur- 
pose but to save looking-glasses the trouble of reflecting more 
than just the first idea and sketchy notion of a face which had 
never been carried out.” And soit goes on, with character after 
character sketched in this easy fashion. A little point is taken 
in the outward look or ordinary talk of a person, and it is mag- 
nified into absurdity. The fancy is led to elaborate some little 
conceit about it, and then the task is over; and the shadow of 
the shade of a farcical character has flitted away from the stage. 

These two mechanical contrivances for producing fun have 
been readily adopted by the best of those writers who have imi- 
tated Mr. Dickens. Any one who likes to try will find that the 
trick is easily learnt; but when imitators try to go further, they 
find that Mr. Dickens is in a region entirely his own. In the best 
works of Mr. Dickens such contrivances do occupy a place, for 
even the good Homer occasionally nods, but the place they oc- 
cupy is a very subordinate one. In Martin Chuzzlewit more es- 
pecially there is but little of this imperfect and unfinished work. 
Most of the meaner characters and slighter scenes are excellent, 
and one great charm of the book is the even interest, amusement, 
and graphic life of the whole. Even the love-making is unex- 
pectedly pleasant. Mary and Martin, indeed, fill the first places 
with the traditional sketchiness of heroines and heroes; but 
John Westlock and Ruth Pinch are a pair of lovers who en- 
grave themselves on our memory in the pleasantest way. They 
are out of the ordinary beat, and yet are not exaggerated. or 
ridiculous. The scene where Ruth makes the pudding, the 
meeting by the fountain in the Temple, and the grand dinner in 
John’s chambers, are all new, original, and delightful. 

Nor, among the minor sketches of the book, can we omit the 
great Anglo-Bengalee. The painting of this splendid sham is 
as clever as any thing Mr. Dickens ever wrote. Every reader 
of Martin Chuzzlewit must remember how delighted he was with 
the officials of the gorgeous establishment, and with the establish- 
ment itself. There was Mr. Bailey junior in charge of the bro- 
ther of Cauliflower and uncle of Capricorn, who showed himself 
worthy of his high relations by champing at the bit until his 
chest was white with foam, and rearing like a horse in heraldry. 
There was Mr. Bailey’s governor, with his luxuriant hair, and 
with “ flowers of gold and blue, and green, and blushing red on 
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his waistcoat.” There was the sly medical man who illustrated 
the necessity of lunch by a practical experiment on the secretary’s 
knee. And, above all, there was the porter—the mysterious 
being who carried conviction to the most sceptical mind, about 
whom no questions had been asked when he was engaged, but 
who had been eagerly snapped up by the Board on account of 
the marvellous extent of his red waistcoat. The whole descrip- 
tion has about it a mixture of the probable and the improbable, a 
plausibility and a grotesqueness, which captivate us on the in- 
stant. Although the juggle is explained to us at the outset, we 
can scarcely avoid giving in to the imposture, and reposing a 
faint confidence in the Anglo-Bengalee. 

In all comic writing, or at least in all comic writing in which 
the collocation of external peculiarities is used as the basis of 
representing men and things, there are endless gradations of 
reality and unreality in the product. It may happen that the 
class of persons spoken of present so many external peculiarities 
that merely accurate description is comic. All that the writer 
has to do is to handle his materials with judgment, to give enough 
and not to give too much. On the other hand, the realisation 
may be the work of the artist only, and may be on the face of 
it impossible. To draw a character which is conceived after an 
impossible pattern, to put into its mouth a series of improbable 
speeches, and yet to have such control over the elements selected 
that the whole conception shall be impressed vividly on the 
reader’s mind, seem to him to represent something that he likes 
to have represented, and supply a general image which he can 
apply, at will, to a host of particular instances, is a very high 
triumph of art. This, as it appears to us, Mr. Dickens has done 
in Pecksniff. On the other hand, the comic materials were ready 
to his hand when he undertook to describe the Americans with 
whom Martin and Mark came in contact. The whole representa- 
tion of America may be more ludicrous than America is in reality; 
but the separate facts are not exaggerations, further than the 
skill of the artist, which brings out forcibly every point he takes, 
makes a certain degree of exaggeration inevitable. ‘The stilted 
and grandiloquent expressions of unmeaning defiance and self- 
assertion, for example, which Mr. Dickens puts into the mouths 
of Hannibal Chollop and Elijah Pogram, have almost, if not 
quite, met with their parallels within the last few weeks in the 
public documents and speeches, not of obscure loafers and row- 
dies, but of leading orators, governors, and statesmen. Mr. Se- 
ward, in speaking on the Stars and Stripes, and “ Hail, Colum- 
bia,” is reported to have used expressions that seem to have been 
borrowed straight from the note-book of the immortal Pogram. 

The narrative of Martin’s adventures in America contains a 
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series of little pictures, which have furnished us with convenient 
and familiar illustrations of the Yankee society of the present 
day. First of all, we have Colonel Diver and Mr. Jefferson 
Brick, and all the most remarkable men of the country that 
cluster round them. Nothing can be more funny than the way 
in which Mr. Jefferson Brick is introduced, and we are as much 
astonished as Martin when Colonel Diver points to the small 
and unwholesomely pale youth clipping and slicing for the Rowdy 
journal, and says, “ My War Correspondent, sir,—Mr. Jeffer- 
son Brick.” Then comes the calm impudence of the colonel, 
and his assurance that England is trembling beneath the lash of 
this fierce youth: “I have reason to know that the aristocratic 
circles of your country quail before the name of Jefferson Brick.” 
And when the colonel goes on to say, “I should like to be in- 
formed, sir, from your lips, which of his sentiments has struck 
the deadliest blow,” and Jefferson Brick takes up and finishes the 
sentence out of one of his own articles, and glibly runs off with, 
** At the hundred heads of the Hydra of Corruption, now grovel- 
ling in the Dust beneath the lance of Reason, and sprouting up 
to the universal arch above on its sanguinary gore,” we are 
transported at once to the columns of the last New York 
paper we have happened to take up. The peculiar manner 
of feeding that prevails in the States,—the bolting of pickles, 
chickens, oysters, and other fixings, in speechless haste,—and the 
slatternly finery of such matrons as Mrs. Jefferson Brick, have 
been described by almost every English traveller in America, 
until we have got tired of it. The description in Martin Chuz- 
zlewit is, however, most artfully heightened and relieved by the 
introduction of the host of this happy company, —Major Paw- 
kins. This patriot, man of business, and orator, with huge yel- 
low forehead portending immense sagacity, casts a general gloom 
and sense of hollowness over the whole group that greatly adds 
to its effect. 

Most travellers in Switzerland have met with the Norrises. 
A sprinkling of that family is usually to be found at Interlachen, 
and on the top of the Rigi. The recollection of what Mr. Nor- 
ris the father had said to the marquis, and of what Mrs. Norris 
the mother had said to the marchioness, and of what the mar- 
quis and marchioness had both said, when they said, upon their 
words and honours, they wished Mr. Norris the father, and 
Mrs. Norris the mother, and the Misses Norris the daughters, 
and Mr. Norris, junior, the son, would only take up their per- 
manent residence in England, and give them the pleasure of 
their everlasting friendship, occupied, we are told, much of 
Martin Chuzzlewit’s time during the evening he spent with 
them, and will occupy the larger portion of the evening which 
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any Alp-seeking acquaintance will kindly devote to them. But 
although the picture is a true one, it ought not to be taken as 
particularly unfavourable to the Americans. In every demo- 
cracy people will long to gratify the inherent passion of man to 
eclipse his neighbours; and those who wish to shine must find 
something to ground a social claim on. In France this want is 
gratified by the lavish distribution of honours and orders, which 
peep out of the button-holes of so many humble-looking French- 
men. But in America there is no certificate of notoriety of this 
sort, and the easiest method of getting stamped as of a superior 
die at home, is to procure the recognition of established local au- 
thorities without. To go to Europe with introductions that 
insure an entrance to at least the outer courts of fashionable life, 
and thus to procure at secondhand a certificate of fashion, is 
the readigst and pleasantest way of claiming a social superiority. 
The same thing virtually goes on in every nation, and threatens 
to go on for an indefinite length of time. 

The easy assumption with which Americans take for granted 
that they know common English facts far better than English- 
men do, is amusingly caricatured or represented in the conversa- 
tion about the Queen’s residence: “ I have always,” says General 
Choke, “remarked it as a very extraordinary circumstance, 
which I impute to the natur’ of British institutions, and their 
tendency to suppress that popular inquiry and information which 
air so widely diffused even in the trackless forests of this vast 
continent of the Western Ocean, that the knowledge of Britishers 
themselves on such points is not to be compared with that pos- 
sessed by our intelligent and locomotive citizens.” And the 
general proceeds to enforce this discovery by a practical applica- 
tion. Martin had ventured to remark that the Queen does not 
usually live in the Tower of London. The general contradicts 
this point blank. “ Your Tower of London, sir, is naturally 
your royal residence. Being located in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of your parks, your drives, your triumphant arches, 
your Opera, and your Royal Almack’s, it nat’rally suggests itself 
as the place for holding a luxurious and thoughtless court.” 
‘“‘ Have you been in England ?” asks Martin. “In print I have, 
sir,” said the general; “not otherwise.” ‘This is as funny as 
any thing of the sort can be; and yet those who have been there 
agree that it can scarcely be called more than a transcript of an 
ordinary style of American conversation. 

The proceedings of the Water-toast Association are stated 
by Mr. Dickens to have been almost exactly copied from those 
of a certain Brandy-wine Association, otherwise we should 
have said that the well-timed arrival of a parcel, the contents of 
which show that the Irish lover of liberty with whom the Water- 
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toasters have been sympathising is a vile Abolitionist, and there- 
fore to be hated and held accursed, bordered a little too closely 
on the machinery of a farce. The levee which insists in pay- 
ing a tribute to Martin, and which Martin must receive, because 
the landlord of the hotel has put up a muniment to that effect 
in the bar, is one of the most entertaining incidents in the whole 
of Martin’s journey. We are unable to say whether Mrs. 
Hominy and the L.L.s, or literary ladies, who claim the good 
services of the mother of the M.G. (Modern Gracchi, 7. e. the 
married Miss Hominy), on the score that they, like herself, are 
transcendental, should be considered a caricature. But the best 
thing in the whole description of America, the speech of Elijah 
Pogram about the merits of Hannibal Chollop, the revolver- 
bearing ruffian of Eden, is certainly not a caricature. It is 
better than any thing of the same length that could be found 
in an American paper, but it is only more wonderful because it 
is more condensed. The thought and style are the same, only 
the author has arranged the words with a little more than ordi- 
nary art. Our fellow-countryman,” said Pogram, with enthu- 
siasm, “is a model of a man quite fresh from nature’s mould. 
He is a true-born child of this free hemisphere. Verdant as the 
mountains of our country; bright and flowing as our mineral 
Licks ; unspiled by withering conventionalities, as air our 
broad and boundless Perearers. Rough he maybe. So air our 
Barrs. Wild he may be. So air our Buffalers. But he is a 
child of Natur’ and a child of Freedom; and his boostful answer 
to the Despot and the Tyrant is, that his bright home is in the 
Settin’ Sun.” 

Of course these scenes and speeches do not give a perfectly 
fair view of America and Americans. That there are persons 
over there of a different make in mind and manners, Mr. Dickens 
has himself intimated by the introduction of the kind, sensible, 
and mild Mr. Bevan. But the defence of comic representations 
does not rest on their being balanced by serious characters. If 
it is unfair to give ten pages to Elijah Pogram and General 
Choke, it cannot become fair by one page being tacked on in 
which a modest and amiable American is described. Comic 
writing must stand on its own ground. Ridicule, so far as it is 
not an utter misrepresentation, is a powerful weapon on the 
side of good sense and good manners, and we cannot afford to 
throw it away. The Americans may have many excellent 
qualities, but they have suffered a very noxious, ill-bred, swag- 
gering, silly set of persons to get into the most prominent places 
in their social scheme. They allow these persons to dictate to 
them, and to tyrannise over every company of which they form 
apart. They do not succeed in correcting the exhibition in 
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public of many disgusting and vulgar habits. Ridicule alone 
can teach persons who are in this unhappy position; and if any 
thing can stir them to assert the supremacy of clean living, mo- 
dest speaking, and unassuming manners, it will be the knowledge 
that until they exert themselves foreigners will laugh at them. 
In the same way, the arrogance of the purse-proud British par- 
venu, when he first began to travel on the Continent, was de- 
servedly and bitterly satirised, not only by foreigners, but by 
English writers. Persons of better education, more accustomed 
to refined society, and more intimately acquainted with Conti- 
nental customs, were at once ashamed of and amused at their 
insolent narrow-minded countrymen, who wandered from one 
foreign hotel to another full of indignation at the people of the 
place where they were for going on in their own way, and 
treating the superiority of every thing English as an axiom of 
the law of nature. Satire was plentifully applied to the wan- 
dering Britons, and the lash of ridicule was laid on them with- 
out sparing. The consequence has been, that the English on 
the Continent have greatly improved. Other causes may have 
contributed to the improvement; but the diffusion through po- 
pular English literature of the notion that all this arrogance was 
shocking bad taste, has been the most powerful of all causes. 
The general habit of mind which the English carry abroad with 
them has probably remained unchanged; but it is no longer ex- 
hibited in a coarse and outrageous way, or if it is, this is only 
the case among persons of a lower grade than those who were 
laughed into propriety by Mrs. Trollope and Mr. Lever. 

This defence of comic representations ought, however, in all 
fairness, to be admitted in behalf of other works of Mr. Dickens 
which have been made the subject of much censure. In Bleak 
House Mr. Dickens makes a great part of the story to turn on 
the droll and yet cruel slowness of the Court of Chancery. In 
Little Dorrit he has his fling at the Circumlocution Office. It 
is said with great truth that the Court of Chancery has, in spite 
of its slowness, worked out a great system of equitable jurispru- 
dence, and that, although infected by a little of the spirit of red 
tape and official pedantry, the administrative government of Eng- 
land is singularly pure, honest, and efficient. Still the Court of 
Chancery was, until its recent changes, most dismally slow, ex- 
pensive, and disappointing ; and in many public offices nothing 
was done, and done in a pompous and imposing manner, as if to 
do nothing was a laudable and gentlemanly thing in a public 
officer. The comic writer satirised that which was ridiculous 
and foolish, and left out of sight what was good and com- 
mendable in the institutions on which he fixed his attention and 
that of his readers. The criticism that, if we look at the whole 
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truth, we ought to say that the institutions were substantially 
good, but with a few striking flaws, does not touch the comic 
writer. He only affects to address himself to a partial truth ; 
and if he brings that partial truth into a strong light, he has 
effected his aim. Whether the shortcomings of the Court of 
Chancery and of the public offices were a suitable subject for 
comic writing is a different thing. A subject may have some 
elements of the ridiculous, but these elements may be too limited 
and monotonous for the construction of an entertaining story. 
As it happened, this was, as we think, the case in the two sub- 
jects which Mr. Dickens chose in his later works; and it is 
precisely because there is so much more variety and richness in 
the comic side of American life than there can be in the comic 
side of Chancery suits and Government offices, that the Ameri- 
can part of Martin Chuzzlewit is so entertaining, and the legal 
and official parts of the other two works to which we have re- 
ferred are, to our taste, so exceedingly dull. 

Mrs. Gamp is among the very best creations of Mr. Dickens. 
We should venture to pronounce it the best of all, only that 
these decrees of the critic are not generally very valuable or 
acceptable to other people. A good comic character depends 
for its success on the author possessing two great arts—the art 
of producing the character by observation and filling up details, 
and the art of imagining how the character thus produced can 
be worked out through a series of appropriate incidents, and 
made tosay things at once special, and yet not mere parrot-like 
repetitions of one funny phrase. The care with which the figure, 
the habits, and the tastes of Mrs. Gamp are brought into strong 
relief by an accumulation of odd touches of description is won- 
derful. But this is always the strong point of Mr. Dickens. He 
is one of the greatest observers of all that is superficial and on 
the outside of men and things that has ever written. He has 
also contrived many scenes, such as the visit of Sarah to Mr. 
and Mrs. Mould, and the famous quarrel with Betsey Prig, which 
bring out her fine qualities in the happiest way. The more 
successful novels of Mr. Dickens are, however, almost invariably 
successful in this way. If, for example, we are to concede the 
existence of Sam Weller, he could not be accommodated with 
happier incidents than the shooting scene at Mr. Wardle’s, the 
pursuit of Jingle and Job, or the footmen’s swarry. But harder 
than the conception of comic characters, and harder than the 
continuance of comic incidents, is the elaboration of comic 
speeches, when the character keeps up its individuality at a con- 
siderable length, and yet appears tolerably natural. It is in this 
that Mrs. Gamp seems to us to be unrivalled. 

The accumulation of minute graphic details, designed to 
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bring a comic character with distinctness before the mind of the 
reader, is illustrated as well perhaps by the description of the 
age one for Betsey Prig’s visit as by any other portion of 

rs. Gamp’s history. First of all, the bedstead is described, 
which was what is poetically called a tent ; “the sacking whereof 
was low and bulgy, insomuch that Mrs. Gamp’s box would not 
go under it, but stopped halfway, in a manner which, while it did 
violence to the reason, likewise endangered the legs of a stranger.” 
This is exactly one of the touches that make us think that the 
object described must really exist somewhere. Then we read 
that this bed was decorated with a patchwork quilt of great 
antiquity, while “some rusty gowns and other articles of Mrs. 
Gamp’s wardrobe depended from the posts; and these had so 
adapted themselves by long usage to her figure, that more than 
one impatient husband, coming in precipitately at about the 
time of twilight, had been for an instant stricken dumb by the 
supposed discovery that Mrs. Gamp had hanged herself.” It is 
in this way fancy lends its aid to observation in the hands of a 
skilful writer. The chairs were two, “and were chiefly valu- 
able for the slippery nature of their seats, which had been ori- 
ginally horsehair, but were now covered with a shiny substance 
of a bluish tint, from which the visitor began to slide away with 
a dismayed countenance immediately after sitting down.” The 
description of the drawers is still more funny. ‘The chest of 
drawers, having been made originally to stand upon another 
chest, had a dwarfish elfin look alone; but, in regard of its se- 
curity, it had a great advantage over the bandboxes; for, as all 
the handles had been long ago pulled off, it was very difficult to 
get at its contents. This, indeed, was only to be done by one of 
two devices: either by tilting the whole structure forward until 
all the drawers fell out_together, or by opening them singly with 
knives, like oysters.” Amid all this splendid furniture she spread 
her new loaf, her fresh butter, her two pounds of salmon in- 
tensely pickled, and then, apostrophising her absent friend, ex- 
claimed, “* Now drat you, Betsey, don’t be long.” 

Those who are familiar with the work will probably recol- 
lect that at this crisis appears, not the longed-for Betsey, but 
“that disapintin’ Sweedlepipes,” who comes to tell of Bailey 
Junior’s misfortune, and is met by the philosophical remark on 
the part of Mrs. Gamp, that “he was born into a wale, and he 
lived in a wale, and he must take the consequences of such a 
sitiwation.” This lays the foundation of a slight and hidden 
irritability in the mind of Mrs. Gamp, which ultimately blos- 
soms into the great quarrel with Betsey Prig. The scene goes 
on so evenly and easily that we are tempted to forget how difti- 
cult it is to represent a quarrel between two nurses. Betsey is 
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determined to take offence; and although Mrs. Gamp, appre- 
hending something unpleasant, takes her at once up-stairs, hop- 
ing that the sight of the pickled salmon will appease her anger, 
it is in vain. Betsey glances at the table, and her first words 
are, “ I know’d she wouldn’t have a cucumber.” Sarah takes the 
blow humbly ; and Betsey has the triumph of producing a two- 
penny salad, which she bids Sarah dress, but adds the irritating 
recommendation “not to go dropping none of her snuff into it.” 
“ In gruel, barley-water, and so forth, it don’t signify, as it only 
stimulates a patient ;” but it doesn’t suit Betsey. Peace is made, 
and endures as long as the salmon lasts; but that comes to end, 
and as the teapot produces its effect the war is renewed. Betsey 
Prig begins to pour out her sarcasm on the sacred Mrs. Harris ; 
and when Mrs. Gamp says, that her object in sending for Betsey 
has nothing to do with Mrs. Harris, Betsey has the audacity to 
remark that she is glad of it. Mrs. Gamp then makes one of 
her great speeches in honour of her absent idol, and is so far 
provoked that, when she deigns to speak of the nursing they are 
to do in common, she remarks that she has assured her em- 
ployers that “ Betsey is always to be trusted under me, and will 
be guided as I could desire.” This leads to the great cata- 
strophe. The next time Mrs. Harris is mentioned, she exclaims, 
“Bother Mrs. Harris!” and then shoots the last fatal bolt. 
“ Shutting her eye still closer, and folding her arms still tighter, 
she uttered these memorable and tremendous words, ‘I don’t 
believe there’s no such a person.’” ‘The whole of this Homeric 
strife, ending in this overwhelming climax, is as truly comic as 
any thing that comedy ever offered to the world. 

But the sustained speeches of Mrs. Gamp are, as we have 
said, the greatest triumph. To make a monthly nurse talk on 
for half a page without a break, to make her say something that 
is peculiarly her own, to make each separate portion of her 
speech amusing, and yet to make the whole connected and har- 
monious, is a great feat of art. The imaginary Mrs. Harris is 
the key to Mrs. Gamp’s success. By means of that invaluable 
ally Mrs. Gamp is able to mix up a fictitious dialogue with her 
own monologue; and thus we have something dramatic to give 
life and point to her oration. But the way in which this is 
done always surprises us agreeably, and even when we have 
learnt that Mrs. Harris is going to appear, we can never guess 
what use is to be made of her. For the benefit of those who 
have not the book at hand, we will extract one of the best of 
these speeches. Mrs. Gamp is making tea for Mercy and Ruth, 
and the other company, at Jonas Chuzzlewit’s; and wishing to 
establish her footing, and make friends, by paying a compliment 
to the good looks of those ladies, she goes off into an oration. 
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It will be observed that the only thread of connection is the 
statement that Mercy and Ruth are good-looking, and Mrs. 
Harris is good-looking too. Around this simple basis is clus- 
tered the following profusion of discursive ornamentation. 


“ ¢ Now ain’t we rich in beauty this here joyful afternoon, I’m sure! 
I knows a lady,—which her name I'll not deceive you, Mrs. Chuzzlewit, 
is Harris, her husband’s brother bein’ six foot three, and marked with 
a mad bull in Wellington boots upon his left arm, on account of hes 
precious mother havin’ been worrited by one into a shoemaker’s 
shop, when in a sitiwation which blessed is the man as has hes quiver 
full of sech, as many times I’ve said to Gamp when words has roze 
betwixt us on account of the expense,—and often I said to Mrs. Harris, 
“Oh, Mrs. Harris, ma’am, your countenance is quite a angel’s,’—which 
but for pimples it would be. “No, Sairey Gamp,” says she, “ you best 
of hard-working and indusirious creeturs as ever was underpaid at any 
price, which underpaid you are,—quite different. Harris had it done 
afore marriage, at ten and six,” she says, “and wore it faithful next his 
heart till the colour run, when the money was declined to be give back, 
and no arrangement could be come to. But he never said it was an 
angel’s, Sairey, whatever he might have thought.” If Mrs. Harris’s 
husband was here now, said Mrs. Gamp, looking round and chuckling 
as she dropped a curtsey, ‘he’d speak out plain, he would, and hes dear 
wife would be the last to blame him. For if ever a woman lived as know'd 
not wot it was to form a wish to pizon them as had good looks, and 
had no reazion give her by the best of husbands, Mrs. Harris is that 


evenly dispogician.’ ” 


Pecksniffis in one way a more ambitious character. There are 
many persons who could command some small success in portray- 
ing a hypocrite, and who yet could make nothing of a monthly 
nurse with an imaginary friend. But when a competent artist has 
to do with the hypocrite of the Pecksniff type, the character pre- 
sents this additional difficulty, that he must be supposed to talk 
and think in a way approaching to that in which persons of 
ordinary education talk and think. We are apt to deliver our- 
selves over to an author who undertakes to reproduce the con- 
versations of low life, and have no distinct idea whether nurses 
do or do not talk as Sarah and her friends are made to talk. 
But Mr. Pecksniff, although not in the station of a gentleman, 
is supposed to be a person of local respectability and eminence. 
We are therefore prepared to criticise him if he says things which 
sound too remote from real life. Now it appears to us that 
some of the things which Pecksniff says are of a kind to which 
real life is wholly a stranger. We cannot fancy a man adopt- 
ing such language unless in joke. In spite of the entertainment 
he gives us, and in spite of his popularity, Pecksniff strikes us as 
too artificial a character to be in the highest style of comic writ- 
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ing. His observations are too often addressed directly to the 
reader, and not to the personages of the story. Mr. Dickens, in 
his preface, appears to resent the suggestion that Pecksniff is not 
true tonature ; and he asks whether there are not quite as great 
hypocrites to be met with. Undoubtedly there are; but then they 
do not clothe their secret feelings with the same style of cloak. 

The main notion of Pecksniff’s character is that of a thoroughly 
selfish and hypocritical man, who is always intriguing for his 
own petty ends under cover of the most flowery and virtuous 
talk. This notion is gradually made clear to the reader, and in 
some of the scenes the outline of the man, and his affectation of 
simple goodness, are: exhibited in the most easy and natural 
manner. Nothing, for example, could show Mr. Pecksniff off 
more favourably than the account of his reception of young 
Martin as his pupil, and the way in which he showed the new- 
comer over the house. After a little display of the fascinations 
of his daughters, and of the devotion of Tom Pinch, he proposes 
to let Martin see his home then and there. There was the little 
room of state, and then the room in which “ my works, slight 
things at best,” had been concocted. “ Portrait of myself by 
Spiller. Bust by Spoker. The latter is considered a good like- 
ness. I seem to recognise something about the left-hand corner 
of the nose, myself.” He then opens the door of his own room, 
where he reads when the family suppose he has retired to rest, 
and where there is a “ small round table, on which stand a lamp, 
divers sheets of paper, a piece of india-rubber, and a case of in- 
struments, all put ready in case an architectural idea should 
come into Mr. Pecksniff’s head in the night; in which event he 
would instantly leap out of bed, and fix it for ever.” Then 
comes the best touch of humbug in the whole. Mr. Pecksniff 
opens another door on the same floor, and shuts it again all at 
once, “ as ifit were a Blue Chamber.” But he immediately looks 
smilingly round, and asks, “Why not ?”’—a question he answers 
himself by throwing open the door, and saying, “ My daughters’ 
room. A poor first-floor to us, but a bower to them. Very neat. 
Very airy. Plants, you observe; hyacinths; books again; birds. 
Such trifles as girls love are here. Nothing more. Those who 
seek heartless splendour would seek here in vain.” 

This is entirely in keeping with the character of the man, 
and it is only just what a domestic humbug might do and 
say. Another of the most amusing incidents in Pecksniff’s 
career may perhaps be accepted in the same way, although it 
takes us nearer to the region of comic improbability designed to 
please the reader. Pecksniff is thrown into great consternation 
by the arrival of Old Martin and Miss Graham at the very mo- 
ment that he has Jonas in the house, whom he wishes to secure 
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for one of his daughters. He cannot make up his mind to go to 
the door; but at last the knocking is so loud, that he determines 
to go out as if in the midst of a rustic occupation. Gently 
warbling an air, he seizes a spade, and opens the door, when, on 
seeing a gentleman and lady before him,—whom he had just re- 
connoitred from a window,—he starts back in confusion, until 
recognition comes upon him, and he cries out, “ A joyful hour, 
a happy hour indeed. Pray, my dear sir, walk in. You find 
me in my garden-dress. It is an ancient pursuit, gardening. 
Primitive, my dear sir; for, if I am not mistaken, Adam 
was the first of our calling. My Eve is, I regret to say, no 
more, sir; but”—here he pointed to his spade, and shook his 
head, as if he were not cheerful without an effort—“ but I do a 
little bit of Adam still.” Doing “a little bit of Adam” nearly 
leads us to that stage of Mr. Pecksniff’s conversation in which 
his exclamations are droll and diverting, but are beyond the 
reach of all the architects that ever were. For example, when 
Mr. Pecksniff learns from Mrs. Todgers that the young gentle- 
man, whom she has been coaxing and wheedling in order to in- 
duce him to stay, only pays her eighteen shillings a week, he 
expresses his holy indignation. ‘The profit of dissimulation! To 
worship the golden calf of Baal for eighteen shillings a week.” 
This is all well enough; but then, after a little pause, Mr. Peck- 
sniff bursts out with the singular exclamation, “ Oh, calf, calf! 
oh, Baal, Baal! oh, my friend Mrs. Todgers!” And this is 
rather more than a reader’s credulity can stand. In the same 
way, when Martin addresses his old grandfather after his re- 
turn from America, Mr. Pecksniff acts as chorus, and explains 
how horrible the young man’s audacity is. Martin protests 
that his story is true. On this the chorus breaks out with 
“ Beautiful Truth, how is your name profaned by vicious per- 
sons! You don’t live in a well, my holy principle, but on the 
lips of false mankind.” That a bystander, during a conversa- 
tion, should apostrophise truth as “my holy principle,” is to 
transport us into the fairy-land of comedy. 

Doubtless, however, it amuses us; and doubtless, whatever 
he may say, Mr. Pecksniff stands before us as a distinct charac- 
ter, and has been accepted as the popular type of the oily and 
wordy hypocrite. He is the English Tartuffe; and, although 
he seems farcical and strained by the side of the hypocrite of 
Moliére, he probably conveys as clear a notion of a particular 
style of hypocrisy as any that is imparted by the Frenchman. 
Like almost every other person in Mr. Dickens's stories, except 
those who are mere ruffiians, he wins a certain portion of our 
goodwill. We do not quite dislike him or Mrs. Gamp, and can- 
not bring ourselves to abominate those who give us so much 
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amusement. This is a great charm in comedy. Perhaps it is 
allowable for comedy to be cast in a sterner mood occasionally, 
but it is certainly one of the highest arts of a comic writer to 
preserve even amidst ridicule this sense that our condemnation 
does not go very deep. It keeps comedy in its right place—and 
it is not a very high place—among the agents of moral improve- 
ment. It is not always that even Mr. Dickens succeeds in pro- 
ducing this impression; and because he produces it in this work 
so happily is among the special reasons why warm admirers of 
his genius are especially fond of Martin Chuzzlewit. 





Art. VII.—THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


The New York Times. January to April 1861. 
Galignani's Messenger. Paris, June 1861. 


WHEN our last Number issued from the press, a mighty cata- 
strophe hung over the great Republic of the West,—a cata- 
strophe which many hoped might be averted, and which nearly 
every one combined to deprecate. We shared neither of these 
prevailing sentiments: we were satisfied that the menaced dis- 
ruption was inevitable, and we even ventured to think it was 
desirable. Far from seeing in it only the seeds of evil, we hoped 
then, and we hope still, that it will be overruled for good. The 
gloom may be terrible, and the storm devastating for a while, 
but it will purify an unwholesome atmosphere and clear a low- 
ering sky. Intonuit levum : it is ominous of sunshine and of 
calm. When political and social problems have reached such 
a point of gravity and complication that man’s wisdom cannot 
pierce them, and man’s courage dare not face them, and man’s 
resources cannot solve them, then crises and convulsions, how- 
ever strange and awful, may without presumption be looked 
upon as Heaven’s intervention in a dignus vindice nodus. When 
Irish pauperism and Irish multitudes baffled the efforts of states- 
manship and philanthropy alike, the Irish famine removed the 
difficulty, but removed it in a way which no one could have 
dared to pray for or have incurred the responsibility of causing, 
—nay, which humanity compelled every one ineffectually to try 
to thwart, while confessing that it opened perhaps the only 
avenue to hope and salvation for the future. In like manner, 
the most promising young nation of the modern world, as we 
showed in our last Number, was sliding down a quick incline 
of degeneracy which it seemed impossible to arrest, and was 
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weighted by a grievous social sin and burden which it seemed 
impossible to lift off:—may not the severance of the Union 
prove the means of rescue out of both calamities? Is it not, if 
rightly regarded, one of those OPPORTUNITIES which are God’s 
richest and rarests gifts to nations ? 

Nothing but sheer obligation drives us to handle this sub- 
ject. .It would be an unworthy dereliction in a journal like the 
National Review to pass over in silence the great event of the 
year, and one of the greatest events of our times; but there is 
nothing alluring in it, under any point of view, to writers who 
have both convictions and sympathies to cramp them. What 
we have to say will therefore be said in few words. It would 
be rash and dangerous to prophesy ; it would be tedious merely 
to epitomise and narrate ; it would be simply weak and silly to 
shudder and to preach :—we shall content ourselves with an 
attempt to place the real grounds of the quarrel, and the true 
position and prospects of the combatants, in as clear a light as 
we are able. We cannot, of course, hope to influence American 
proceedings; but we may do something to direct English sym- 
pathy and English action. 

In the first place, we put aside all the disputes about the 
right of secession, on which so much paper and passion has been 
wasted, as idle logomachy. All that has been published on this 
matter by either side reads like the very pedantry of special plead- 
ing. Where disputants are subjects of one authority which 
both acknowledge and revere, the decision of that authority 
settles the question of right, inasmuch as it makes it by announc- 
ing it, and the discussion of abstract justice merges in that of 
actual power. When there is a written or an immemorial law 
to appeal to, and a recognised tribunal at once empowered to 
decree and able to enforce, the controversy may be determined 
by elaborate argument and a judicial verdict. But when eight 
millions of freemen wish to take any particular step, and believe 
that they are entitled to take it, the only argument which it is 
not futile and childish to oppose to them is that of force. We 
may say to them, “ you shall not,” it is absurd to say “ you 
may not.’ They think they may, they are resolved that they 
will; and they must be the judges in their own case, for the sim- 
ple reason that they will not accept their antagonists as judges; 
any umpire to whom the dispute may be referred must be se- 
lected by themselves; there exists no supreme Areopagus to 
which appeal can, without impertinence, be made, unless it can 
be clearly shown that some law of natural and eternal morality 
is broken. When a few citizens or subjects feel or fancy them- 
selves injured or oppressed, become seditious and disobedient, 
secede, or take up arms against the sovereign authority, they 
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are crushed because they are weak, they are punished because 
they are rebels, they are not harangued or chastised as sinners ; 
— if they are really aggrieved, we consider them as foolish, not 
as wrong. If their grievances are sufficiently heavy and their 
numbers sufficiently great to enable them to resist, insurge, 
or secede, with success, we do not blame them then, we applaud 
them: their might has made theirright. The subjects of Fran- 
cis II. of Naples were entitled to discard him, and hand over 
their allegiance to Victor Emanuel: this we all allow; but 
then (perhaps we plead) Francis II. was perfidious and cruel. 
Leopold of Tuscany, however, was neither, yet we agree that 
his subjects were entitled to desert him, and annex themselves to 
Piedmont, because they chose to do so, and because it was well 
for Italy that they should do so. Is it not clear, according to all 
unprejudiced sense, that whatever nations, or those great sections 
of them which may be called “ peoples,” desire to do, and be- 
lieve it to be their duty to do, they must be held to have a 
right to do, unless it be immoral, 7 e. unjust, perfidious, cruel, 
or licentious? It may be foolish in them to exercise this right; 
but nations have a right to be foolish, or they may differ from 
us, and believe that to be wise which we see (or think) to be 
foolish. 

“ But,” say the Northern pleaders, “they have broken a 
contract. They agreed to form part of one State with us, and 
they have seceded.” The answeris obvious. The same people, 
the same authorities, who formerly agreed to join you, now wish 
to leave you. The same capacity which formed the partnership 
must be competent to dissolve it. No contract of the kind can 
be eternal, inasmuch as option is an inherent claim in human 
beings, and can never be permanently abnegated or taken away 
—not even by themselves, still less by their ancestors for them. 
It seems impossible, for freemen at least, to argue that Belgium 
had a right to separate from Holland, that Greece had a right 
to separate from Turkey, that Tuscans, milians, Romans, 
and Neapolitans had a right to cashier their monarchs and to 
join Sardinia ;—and yet that the Gulf States had not a right to 
secede from the Union, and form a confederation among them- 
selves. The original voluntariness of the connection confirms 
the right instead of impairing it. The secession may have been 
scandalously and treacherously contrived; it may have been a 
blunder, it may have been unwarranted by any real grievances, 
it may have been carried out in the most offensive and over- 
bearing manner ; but the right of seceding, 7. e. of undoing by the 
sovereign will of the people what was once done by that sove- 
reign will—cannot, we think, be denied. If one State only, and 
that a feeble State, had determined to secede, its secession would 
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have been, not controverted as a right, but prevented as a 
fact. 

The second reflection that forces itself upon us is that Dis- 
ruption—so much deplored, which has come upon the world as a 
surprise, and upon the Northern Americans as an amazement 
and an almost ideal horror—was always natural and inevitable, 
and has long been imminent. Washington foreboded it in the far 
distance, and turned away his face in pain and sorrow. Tocque- 
ville foresaw it, speculated on its mode, and distinctly indicated 
its causes. He saw that the enormous extent of the country, to 
which settlement and conquest were yearly adding, precluded 
its being ruled otherwise than as a loosely-knitted Federation, 
which the weakness of the Central Government, and the strength 
of the State Governments—and still more the growing weakness 
of the one, and the growing strength of the other—were in- 
sensibly severing year by year so rapidly and so decisively, that 
the first serious collision of interest or temper must infallibly 
entail a severance; and that a severance must be attended with 
so many sources of bitterness and soreness as most probably to 
bring with it actual hostilities, and to leave behind it savage 
enmities. This, too, was before slavery became the prominent 
topic it has been of late. Indeed, it seems wonderful how any 
dispassionate and close observer, who looked at the United States 
from the outside, could hesitate to pronounce disruption to be, not 
only the fate, but the euthanasia of the unwieldy and unprece- 
dented Commonwealth. Every thing is changed since the days of 
1789, when the Federation was first definitively formed. Sever- 
ance seems as much dictated by circumstances now as union was 
dictated by circumstances then. The United States were then 
thirteen in number, they are thirty-three now. Their area was 
then 820,000 square miles, it is 2,960,000 now. Their popula- 
tion was 4,000,000 then, itis 32,000,000 now. Their territory 
was then little more than a broad slip along the Atlantic sea- 
board, every State, with the exception of Vermont, having a front- 
age on the ocean. Their territory now extends over 55 degrees 
of longitude and 21 of latitude, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from Maine to California, from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of 
Mexico, from the tropic of Cancer to the frozen fogs of Nova 
Scotia. The staple article of one province is ice; the staples of 
another are cotton and sugar. How should the garment that 
suited one age and one magnitude suit an age and a magnitude 
so utterly transformed? How can the lumberers of Maine 
combine in a government with the gold-diggers of California— 
especially across a desert inhabited by thriving Mormons, who 
already claim a seat in Congress and @ contingent inheritance 
of the presidential chair? How are the stiff Puritan of Massa- 
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chusetts and the fiery French Creole of New Orleans to harmo- 
nise in one Cabinet and one Congress? 

But this is not all. Even in the days of Washington there 
were inherent differences of origin, character, and temper between 
the Northern and the Southern provinces. Their people came, 
indeed, from one country, but they came from very different 
classes, and colonised under widely diverse circumstances and 
from widely alien motives. Pilgrim Fathers colonised the 
North, gallant and greedy adventurers settled in the South. The 
first sought religious freedom, the second sought golden wealth. 
The former were Nonconformists, Roundheads, Republicans by 
temper, by capacity, by antecedents: the latter were Cavaliers, 
Churchmen, sometimes noble gentlemen, often scamps and 
scapegraces, occasionally downright buccaneers. Accident, 
mutual interests, mutual services, mutual passions, united them 
into one federation—never blended them into one people. 
Year by year, generation by generation, the discrepancies be- 
tween them have been growing greater, and the incongruities 
and discomforts of the connection have been more clearly per- 
ceived and more strongly felt. Other elements of difference, 
too, have been introduced. The purchase of Louisiana has 
brought a large French, or bastard French, population into the 
citizenship of the South; the Irish immigration has brought a 
still larger, if not more questionable, Celtic population to taint 
the citizenship of the North. Hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
mans, too, who resemble neither of the English sections of the 
original inhabitants, have become naturalised throughout the coun- 
try. Swarms of them have stayed in Pennsylvania, swarms have 
gone to Texas, swarms have located themselves in the back- 
woods. Altogether we may estimate that the number of Ameri- 
cans of foreign birth or descent in the United States exceeds 
the number of citizens of Anglo-Saxon origin existing there 
when America first became a nation. The approach to homo- 
geneousness, therefore, which existed in the days of Washington 
and Franklin has ever since been in process of obliteration ; and 
the characteristics which all classes of Americans undoubtedly 
still have in common are not those which they would wish to be 
considered as national distinctions. 

But even these do not exhaust all, or even the chief, influ- 
ences which-rendered the continuance of the Union precarious, 
and its permanence all but impossible. When the Constitution 
of 1789 was framed, slavery was a misfortune, a disgrace to be 
slurred over and hushed up, a social embarrassment much to be 
deprecated and as soon as practicable to be got rid of. This 
was the consentaneous feeling of all, whether Northerners or 
Southerners. Slavery is now in the eyes of the South a “ che- 
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rished institution,” a “ sacred right,” an undeniable “ blessing,” 
as well as an incurable and ineradicable fact. In the eyes of 
the North—at least of a powerful, energetic, and out-spoken 
party in the North—it is a blunder, a mischief, a heinous crime, 
and a terrible disgrace. It is a national sin and peril, to be 
cleared away at all hazards. Even those Northerners who are 
not Abolitionists feel that, indirectly at least, slavery has lain at 
the root of most of their political difficulties and quarrels, and they 
hate the institution almost as much as they hate the Negro. In 
1789, moreover, while nearly every State was slaveholding, and 
therefore neither could nor was inclined to cast stones at one 
another, the slaves were only 500,000 in number, and were 
believed or hoped to be dying out. Now they are 4,000,000, 
and are known to be increasing, in despite of hard work and 
harsh treatment, as fast as the prosperous and self-indulgent 
whites. No one can shut their eyes to the fact. No one can 
propose a solution of the problem. Now, how CAN men and 
States, who regard such a fact in such diametrically opposite 
light (socially, morally, and politically), act harmoniously or 
sit amicably in the same council-chamber? How can they con- 
tinue to direct in unison the affairs of acommon country? How 
can statesmen who dread extension to the South as an evil and 
a danger of the greatest magnitude pull together, either in in- 
ternal or international crises, with planters who push this exten- 
sion as a necessity, and demand it asaright? How can men who 
wish exclusively to multiply free States, and men who wish exclu- 
sively to multiply slave States, continue members of one Senate 
or House of Representatives except for the purpose of thwarting, 
counter-working, and baffling each other? Will not “Secession” 
for such indicate and involve less hostility than “Union” ? 

The next point which seems to us so manifest that it is hard 
to understand why it is not recognised by the Americans them- 
selves, is, that though the North has every reason to complain 
of the conduct of the Secessionists, yet it has no reason to re- 
gret the secession. Nothing could be more shameful than the 
mode ; nothing ought to have been more welcome than the 
fact. The behaviour of the Southern politicians richly merits 
all the invective that has been lavished on it. It was unreason- 
able, it was overbearing, it was insolent, traitorous, and dis- 
honourable. They had no real grievance,—except that the 
supremacy had passed out of their hands. They were out- 
numbered and outvoted—that was all. The game went against 
them, so they threw up their cards and kicked over the table. 
They had lost a contested election for the first time in a genera- 
tion, and their domineering temper could not submit to a defeat. 
They had so little true appreciation of the reciprocal obligations 
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of citizenship, so little conception of the qualities needed for con- 
stitutional liberty, that they could accept the decision of uni- 
versal suffrage only as long as it was given in their favour. 
They would remain in the Union only on condition of directing 
its policy and monopolising its spoils. Beaten in argument and 
by the ballot-box, they “descended into the streets,” according 
to Gallican phrase and practice. They acted, not like freemen, 
but like Frenchmen. This we believe to be the strict truth. 
Their clamours about the interference of the North with their 
“cherished institution” were simply false and groundless. The 
Northern States had gone much further in unworthy tenderness 
to that institution than either policy or morality could sanction. 
They had stooped to accept the Fugitive-Slave Law,—shameful 
and oppressive as it was,—and had only modified its action by 
the Personal-Liberty Laws, so far as experience had shown to 
be necessary for the protection of their own citizens. They 
had submitted to the dishonest and forcible nullification of the 
Missouri Compromise. The North as a whole had never coun- 
tenanced Abolitionists; on the contrary, out of deference to 
Southern violence, prejudice, and terror, it had often persecuted 
and suppressed them with little regard for their indefeasible 
liberty of speech and action. Mr. Lincoln’s election was nothing 
more than a declaration that, in reference to the long contro- 
verted point as to the preliminary extension of slavery into new 
territories,—a matter which no one could deny to be fairly open 
to discussion and to Federal decision,—the majority of American 
citizens had at length decided against the wishes of the South. 
In seceding on such a ground, therefore, there can be no doubt 
that the slave-holding States showed themselves ignorant or re- 
gardless of the first principles and obligations of constitutional 
law and justice. 

The mode, too, in which they carried out their secession was 
as unwarrantable and irritating as possible. They had long had 
possession of the Federal Government; previous contests had 
given them the presidential chair, all the ministerial portfolios, 
all offices worth having throughout the country,—in a word, all 
the loaves and fishes of the State. Ever since the near-run con- 
test of 1856, which warned them that the next presidential elec- 
tion must go against them, they deliberately and treacherously 
employed all the resources of their official position to prepare the 
way for their meditated stroke. Mr. Buchanan apparently, his 
Secretaries of State certainly, used the powers committed to them 
by the Union to undermine the Union. Secretly and systematic- 
ally they did all that their position of authority and trust enabled 
them to do to facilitate their own treason, and to paralyse the hands 
of their successors. They took care that Mr. Lincoln, when he 
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reached the White House, should find the treasury empty, the arse- 
nals disarmed or under the control of his enemies, and all import- 
ant posts and strongholds in hostile hands. When the decisive 
moment came, they proposed no amicable separation, they offered 
no reasonable terms, they asked for no convention to arrange 
the division of the national possessions ; they at once proclaimed 
themselves independent, and seized the Federal property as if it 
were theirs by right. The Northerners were stunned ; they felt 
themselves deceived, outraged, and betrayed, but for some time 
could not believe in the reality of the intention or the serious- 
ness of the blow. They assumed an attitude of patient forbear- 
ance. They proposed compromise after compromise,—each one 
going to the very verge of unconditional surrender. But the 
seceders would listen to no terms of accommodation ; they did 
not wish for any; they were bent upon severance, not upon re- 
conciliation ; they almost resented the suggestion of reunion, 
and proceeded on their course with a wilful, dogged, rapid per- 
tinacity, which showed how predetermined it had been. At 
length they attacked and took Fort Sumter; and then at last 
the North was roused, and prepared with sore and fierce indig- 
nation for the conflict forced upon them. 

Their unanimous anger and their bitter sense of wrong, 
therefore, are sentiments perfectly natural and legitimate. But 
these are not the only sentiments they ought to feel; nor are 
they wise, according to the best judgment we can form on the 
subject, in allowing even these sentiments to hurry them into 
hostilities. We are sure they cannot compel the South to come 
back into the Union, and we are equally sure that they ought 
not if they could. On the contrary, we see more than one 
reason why they should rejoice at the catastrophe. Secession 
has at once relieved them from a terrible embarrassment, a great 
obloquy, an ominous, gigantic, ever-growing danger. Why— 
instead of returning thanks to God for a mighty deliverance— 
should they be so anxious to buy back the crying shame, to bind 
again upon their shoulders the crushing burden, to recover the 
averted peril, to replace themselves once more under the black 
cloud that darkened to the prophetic eye all the grand promise of 
their future ?—and to do all this at the cost of a sanguinary inter- 
necine strife. What Northern statesman of foresight and feeling 
has not deprecated and dreaded for a generation the inexorable 
Nemesis of slavery? has not prayed to have that weight lifted 
from his soul, that eternal menace averted from his country, 
that insoluble problem taken out of his hands? Ever since he 
entered public life, slavery has compelled him to enact and 
execute laws which he abhorred, to acquiesce in a policy which 
he condemned, to submit to a domination which he felt to be at 
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once irritating and degrading. It involved his country in un- 
righteous wars; it stained his country with wrongful acquisi- 
tions; it taught him to hector abroad, and dragged him through 
mean compliances at home. He was painfully conscious that it 
soiled the honour and morals of his nation, and authorised other 
nations to point at it the finger of scorn. He felt himself un- 
equally yoked together with a housemate whose principles he 
loathed, but whose conduct he was powerless to control. There- 
fore we cannot hesitate to pronounce that all Northerners who 
really loved their native land—its true interest and its honour- 
able fame—should have welcomed that secession which set them 
free from slavery, with all its clinging pollution and all its appal- 
ling possibilities, as one of the most signal blessings ever vouch- 
safed by Providence to a sorely tried and sorely menaced people. 
For this they ought to have been willing to endure much loss 
and much humiliation; to forego many gorgeous dreams of 
empire, to submit to many unmerited affronts and many mor- 
tifying wrongs. Nay, if they could only read the dispensation 
rightly (though it would be unreasonable to expect them so 
to do), these very humiliations and enforced foregoings are so 
many grounds for gratitude and gratulation. The lesson might 
be severe; but no nation ever needed it so much. For genera- 
tions they had revelled in the unwholesome and perverting con- 
templation of their own grandeur, and the one sentiment that 
filled their hearts had been that of the Babylonian despot: 
** Is not this the great Babylon that I have built, by the might 
of my power, and for the honour of my majesty?” Under this 
demoralising influence they had grown aggressive, overbearing, 
and unjust; Truth and Right had become dim and feeble in 
their sight before the pagan worship of a gigantic strength 
and a Titanic will; external greatness had blinded them to the 
progress of domestic degeneracy, and they had grown daily 
prouder and more imperious as they grew less and less worthy 
of imitation and command. They had lacked deplorably, 
though without the faintest consciousness of the want, the con- 
trolling and compressing influence of some antagonistic power ; 
of impassable boundaries; of natural, cogent, but invisible re- 
straints; of barriers that compelled respect, but did not awaken 
irritation. Henceforth they will possess the double blessing 
— if only they know how to value it and use it—of emancipa- 
tion from a fatally injurious connection, and of subjection to 
salutary conditions of national existence. Their lawless volitions 
will be compelled to a decent consideration of the claims of 
others; while, at the same time, their policy will be free from 
any necessity to obey other dictates than those of conscience. 
Apart from feverish and unrighteous dreams of boundless empire 
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and inordinate dominion, they ought to be at least as anxious 
for separation as the slaveholders. 

But besides all this, the disruption of the Union gives them 
the occasion, and almost forces upon them the duty, of revising 
a most faulty constitution. Its errors have been laid bare by the 
experience of more than seventy years, and the extent to which 
these errors may damage the character and endanger the per- 
manence of their nation, both socially and politically, has been 
shown most startlingly by the recent crisis. Some changes 
must be made; and why not make all desirable changes at 
once? It is seldom that such a golden opportunity of recovery 
and amendment is afforded to a nation; but, alas, it is still 
more seldom that a Democracy voluntarily retraces its own steps, 
rectifies its own mistakes, restricts its own power, guards against 
the excesses of its own liberty and its own might. Otherwise, as 
we pointed out in our last Number, there are many defects, both 
of theory and of practice, in the existing Constitution, which cry 
out for correction in language too plain to be misunderstood, 
and too loud to be unheard. That unhappy temper—the very 
essence of despotism—which makes a people impatient under 
whatever institutions curb their own arbitrary will, and delay 
the instant supremacy of their own transient passion or caprice, 
is, if permitted to have its way, fatal alike to dignity, to justice, 
and to sound and steady policy. Hitherto all restraints upon this 
arbitrary volition have been gradually in process of destruction. 
It is not too late to replace some of them. Let the judges once 
more be made irremovable, well paid, and non-elective—and jus- 
tice may again become honoured, because honourable and pure, 
and law be again rendered paramount over popular violence or 
prejudice. Let the infamous and fatal practice of dismissing all 
officials at every change of government be denounced and form- 
ally abandoned,—and men of character and experience will once 
. more find it possible and worth while to serve the State, and 
political conflicts will cease to be so acrimonious and convulsing 
as they are at present. Let the constituent bodies be purified 
and raised by excluding from them all who are not really and 
permanently citizens, and who have not given some proof of 
social or moral fitness for the suffrage. Let the President 
be elected for a longer term, and not be reéligible—and the 
chief magistrate may then again become a statesman like 
Jefferson, instead of an electioneerer like Jackson or like 
Pierce. If the Northern States will take advantage of the 
crisis to introduce these and some other reforms into their 
institutions (as the South have already done in part), the 
Republic may once more recover the respect of Europe and 
its own. If they do not, we believe that no rate of progress, 
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no plethora of wealth, no reach of prosperity and power, can save 
them from continued deterioration and frequent disturbances. 


In the fourth place, we must not deceive ourselves by putting 
the controversy between North and South, even in imagination, 
upon a false issue. It is not directly, whatever it may become, 
a question of slavery or no-slavery. The South has not seceded 
because it either dreaded or resented direct interference with its 
Negroes, and disavows, truly or falsely, its intention of reopening 
the African slave-trade. The North is not resolute to prevent 
secession, because it either desires or designs to terminate slavery, 
and to promote emancipation. With the exception of an active, 
growing, and respectable party, the Northerners are neither ge- 
nerally philanthropists nor specially abolitionists. It is very true 
that the republican party in the North, with President Lincoln at 
their head, are and have long been desirous to prevent slavery from 
spreading into the unsettled territory. It is equally true that 
the Southerners are most pertinacious in sending advanced posts 
of slaves into the unsettled territory, and in asserting their 
right todoso. But this is because this territory is rapidly being 
populated to the extent which empowers it to demand admission 
into the Union as new States, and because the North is anxious 
to prevent, and the South is anxious to promote, the formation 
of new Slave States. It is a struggle, and has long been so, on 
both sides, not for Negro emancipation, but for political prepon- 
derance. Ambition, not humanity, has been the guiding and 
inspiring passion of the strife. The thousand variations rung 
upon the terms of compromise proposed by the North and re- 
jected by the South showed this plainly enough. They all as- 
sumed that slavery was to be sanctioned and supported where it 
existed, and to be suffered under certain conditions to spread in 
a southerly and westerly direction,—that is, if the territories, 
when erected into States, should themselves desire it. The truth 
is,—and it is useless to hoodwink ourselves about the matter,— 
the vast majority of the citizens of the free States desire the 
abolition of slavery as little, and shrink from the enormity and 
difficulty of the problem as much, as the Southerners themselves. 
It would derange their regular commerce, it would imperil the 
property on which their advances and mortgages are secured, it 
would place a race they instinctively loathe on a footing of no- 
minal social equality with themselves, or at least they fancy it 
would do all these things; and all these things they deprecate 
and detest. But, on the other hand, their views, their senti- 
ments, their principles, and, to some extent, their interests, are 
different from those of the planters and rowdies of the South. 
They believe they are more enlightened, they know they are 
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more numerous and wealthy, and they conclude they are more 
powerful; and they are determined, and think they are entitled, 
to say that the free States, with their energy and education, 
and not the slave States, with their stagnation, ignorance, and 
barbarism, shall henceforth rule at Washington, and direct the 
destinies of the Republic. The slave States, nearly equal in 
number, though far inferior in diffused instruction and in mere 
population, as well as in means, to their Northern brethren and 
rivals, have hitherto contrived to rule the Union, partly by more 
definite purpose, partly by more trained political capacity. As 
long as they could multiply States out of territory where -their 
favourite institution was already domiciled, they could continue 
to command the Senate, and possibly to guide the common- 
wealth; but the last election showed that the dominion they had 
so long exercised had finally gone from them. They saw that 
henceforth the power of the Federal Government, such as it was, 
would be unfavourable to that boundless extension of conquest 
and of empire, in their direction, which, ever since the profligate 
days of Jackson, had been the one glorious vision which flattered 
both their ambition and their greed ; and that if this vision were 
still to be carried out, and for their own behoof, it must be done 
by themselves as a separate Southern Confederation. No doubt 
the mere pecuniary passion for virgin soils, to which their slaves 
could from time to time be removed, so as always to be employed 
with profit, entered largely with the great planters into the mo- 
tives for annexation and extension; but this was rather a future 
than an immediate need, for within their own limits vast quan- 
tities of new and fertile land still remained unoccupied. The 
predominant, the passionate sentiment at the hearts of the re- 
spective combatants was this, and it broke out in every speech 
and document :— The Northerners were wild at the idea that the 
grand empire of which they were all so proud, and whose mag- 
nificent extent and resources might well inflame the coldest 
fancy, should be split into fragments just at the moment when 
they had in fair civil conflict conquered the right to wield its 
destinies. The South were vehemently determined that the 
sceptre just wrested from them should pass entire and undimmed 
into no other hands; and that, if they could no longer govern 
the old Imperial Commonwealth, they would have a Common- 
wealth and an Empire of their own. 

Observe, we are by no means saying that slavery had not a 
most powerful bearing on the very condition of the issue raised. 
On the contrary, it was the institution of slavery more than any 
other cause that created the distinction between North and 
South, and has arrayed them into two hostile camps. Indirectly, 
perhaps, it may be regarded as the causa sine quad non of the 
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strife: the causa causans it isnot. Even without slavery we 
are inclined to think political disruption between the distant 
sections of so vast a territory must have come. What we wish 
to make perfectly clear is, that now, whatever may the case in 
time, the belligerents are fighting, not to perpetuate or to abol- 
ish slavery, but to decide which shall rule the young empire of 
the West, and what empire there shall be to rule. Hereafter 
the issue may become different: interest, exigency, exasperated 
passion, may shift the ground to the most fearful one imagina- 
tion can conjecture; fury may do what philanthropy has not 
done, and make the strife one between Negro slavery and 
Negro emancipation. But this is not yet. And in the mean 
time, we repeat it, the fight is for power, not for beneficence. 
If the quarrel had been compromised, it would have been 
upon the ground of the solemnly sanctioned continuance and 
the conditional extension of the baneful institution. Ifthe North 
should conquer, and compel the South to return to a nominal 
allegiance, we have no confidence that slavery would be honestly 
and effectually circumscribed, and we are sure it would not be 
abolished. If the seceding States should make good their ground, 
and establish a distinct sovereign confederacy of their own, we 
confess we are unable to feel certain that the slaves will multiply 
faster, or their chains be more galling or more eternally riveted 
upon their race, than if the old régime had been preserved. 

It is on this account that England finds herself unable to 
sympathise heartily with either rival. She cannot regret the 
disruption; she can scarcely desire either the exulting triumph 
or the utter subjugation of the South; she can only deplore 
and deprecate an aimless and sanguinary war. She is certain 
to suffer during its continuance ; she can hardly be benefited by 
either termination. Whether America is to be one Republic, 
or two, or several, she will probably continue as commercially 
valuable to us as she has been, and can never be as politically 
troublesome. For purposes of external aggression she must, 
under any circumstances, be less powerful, and therefore pro- 
bably less unjust, less encroaching, and less cantankerous than 
was her wont. The effect of secession, however secession 
may end, cannot be undone. So far, good. But we cannot 
be very zealous for the North; for we do not like her am- 
bition; we are irritated by her insolence; we are aggrieved 
by her tariffs; but still we have much feeling of kinship 
and esteem. We cannot be at all zealous for the South; for 
though she is friendly and free-trading, she is fanatically 
SLAVE, and Slavery is the object of our rooted detestation. 
The strict neutrality, therefore, which policy prescribes 
to England in this unnatural strife is the real dictate of 
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perplexed and divided feeling, no less than of propriety and 
prudence. 


We have said that, though it is impossible for us to regret 
the disruption, we deeply deprecate and deplore the conflict 
with which it is apparently to be inaugurated. We see in it 
the seeds of much certain and of enormous contingent evil, but 
of no possible good. We can imagine no issue which shall be 
in any way satisfactory; no probable object to be gained by 
fighting which would not be gained as surely and more cheaply 
without it. The discrepancies of temper between the North 
and the South have been long fermenting into something like 
positive dislike,—a dislike which actual hostilities will exasper- 
ate almost into fury. There is no hatred like the hatred of 
divided brethren; there is no animosity so irreconcilable as 
that which is founded upon inherent differences of character 
and divergent estimates of what is admirable, lovely, and of 
good report. If the contest should terminate, as most likely 
it will do, without any very decisive advantage to either side— 
since both will fight with the dogged pertinacity peculiar to the 
Anglo-Saxon race, which grows stubborner under difficulty and 
defeat—the enmity will become more and more envenomed and 
ingrained the longer the struggle lasts, and the greater are the 
mutual injuries inflicted; so that when exhaustion or return- 
ing sense induces the combatants to desist, they will come to the 
work of negotiation in a spirit the very opposite of pacific and 
accommodating, and the very bases of their future relations to 
each other will be laid on the worst of all foundations—a fret- 
ting and ineradicable soreness. If the forces of the South 
should, as is not impossible, be able to inflict disproportionate 
mischief on their richer and more commercial antagonist, their 
own rising prepotentism (to coin a word from an Italian root), 
and the thirst for vengeance of the North, will make a real 
treaty of peace insuperably difficult. If, on the other hand, 
the unquestionable superiority of resources on the part of the 
free States, both in wealth and numbers, should give them a 
decided victory and enable them to dictate terms, their only 
choice would lie between forcing back into unwilling union 
eight millions of malcontents, who must thenceforth be perpe- 
tual insurgents and intestine foes, or acknowledging their inde- 
pendence on conditions so irritating and humiliating as to leave 
behind a bitter enmity worse even than the rage of actual sub- 
jugation. There appears to us to be no other alternative. If 
they can now separate by mutual consent, the two nations may 
inaugurate their distinct existences on a basis, not of hearty 
amity, indeed, but of respect for eaeh other's strength, and hope 
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for each other’s alliance. If they fight, we cannot for a moment 
| suppose that separation would thereby be prevented, but 
any thing like even decent friendship or toleration between the 
severed sections must be rendered impossible for generations. 
We assume unhesitatingly in all our reasoning that there 
can be no result to the war which shall avert or undo the ac- 
complished severance, for the irrefutable reason that the South 
are fighting for what they wil have, and the North are fighting 
against what they cannot prevent ; and a forced, fictitious, nomi- 
nal reunion would be no reunion at all, but would leave seces- 
sion as real and irreparable a fait accompli as before. But it is 
just possible that negotiations for the apportionment of the con- 
tinent between the foes might be facilitated by so decided a 
victory of either party as gave that party an indisputable claim 
to lay down the principle which should govern that apportion- 
ment,—though we cannot regard such a marked result as most 
improbable. Even in this case, however, it is worth inquir- 
ing whether the division of territory could—except during a 
very temporary and merely transition period —be very dif- 
ferent from that which arbitration or mutual diplomacy would 
settle now,—whether, in fact, nature and circumstances do not 
distinctly and despotically dictate the boundary-line. Passion 
for political preponderance within the old Union apart, the 
Southerners have no interest in claiming territory north of 36° 
30',—the latitude of the Missouri Compromise line,—since tro- 
pical productions do not naturally or favourably grow beyond 
it, and slave-labour therefore would be neither necessary nor 
profitable there. Slavery north of that latitude would be an 
artificial institution, so to speak, and would not pay; territory 
north of that latitude would, in consequence, be an embarrass- 
ment to a slave-holding republic, not a desirable acquisition. 
Already, we understand, this is felt to be the case in the state 
of Missouri, which will ultimately and probably very soon become 
free. There remain, then, only Kentucky and Virginia north 
of 36° 30’ which are slave States.* But Kentucky is by no 
means fanatically or determinately a slave State; its territory 
and its men partake much more of the backwoods than of the 
planting characteristics ; already there exists, and has long ex- 
isted, within its limits a strong free-soil party, which is steadily 
increasing in influence andin numbers. Half Virginia is already 
free, both in sentiment, in population, and in mode of cultiva- 
tion, naturally belongs to the North, and sooner or later will 
inevitably join it. The other half grows tobacco, and breeds 
slaves; but free labour is gradually spreading even there. Now, 


* Delaware and Maryland we need take no account of; they are unimportant, 
and will f. llow the fortunes of Virginia, 
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it seems perfectly clear, that when the severance of the two sec- 
tions is recognised and arranged, although East Virginia, and 
perhaps all Kentucky, may formally, and to begin with, be 
allotted to the South, this allotment can only be provisional 
and of very short duration, They, as well as Missouri, must, 
either by deliberate choice, or by the operation of natural causes, 
speedily become free-soil states, and consequently portions of the 
Northern Republic. Of course no Fugitive-Slave Law—no 
Treaty of Extradition of runaway Negroes as such—can survive 
a secession, especially if followed by a war. Without such a 
law or treaty, the slaves in Kentucky and Virginia—already, 
from their vicinity to all the stir and stimulus of freedom, the 
most intelligent and formidable of the black population—will 
have unusual facilities for escape, and are sure to become restless 
and excited, and will be truant and unmanageable, if not insur- 
rectionary. As a property they will be eminently precarious, 
and being precarious, will lose half their value. Their masters 
will gradually, therefore, either sell them South, so as to realise 
while they can, or will move South with them into some safer 
territory, remote from the disturbing neighbourhood of liberty. 
That the three border States must thus, within a very short 
period of the accomplishment of final separation, cast in their 
lot, spontaneously or from irresistible influences, with the free 
North seems to us absolutely certain. 

If this be so, will not a line drawn at the southern boundary 
of Virginia and Kentucky, and along the line of the Missouri 
Compromise, mark the natural and fitting limits of the two re- 
publics? Such a line would give far the largest portion of 
the existing United States territory to the North; and future 
acquisitions by the South of slave territory from Mexico, need 
scarcely be resisted by the North till the time comes. The 
South cannot hope for any possessions to the northward of 
this line; the North can scarcely desire, because they could 
not without inconvenience retain, any possession southward 
of it, since any so situated would overlap the slave States, and 
be cut off by them; would present to the Negroes the same 
incentives to restlessness and escape as now create such irritation 
on the Northern frontier, and would thus become a permanent 
source of embarrassment and quarrel. It would seem, therefore, 
that the boundaries which would almost certainly be agreed 
upon, after much fighting, are precisely the same as nature 
and mutual convenience would dictate in the first instance. 

One great question, indeed, remains to be settled between 
them,—the navigation of the Mississippi. But this, though 
most momentous, is not difficult; and, as it seems to us, without 
fighting, or after any amount of fighting, or after any result to 
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the fighting, can only (like the boundary) be settled in one way. 
The river drains the North and West; its debouchéis commanded 
by the South. There is scarcely a river of any consequence 
that does not flow into it. There is scarcely a State (except 
those on the Atlantic) that does not contribute to its waters. Its 
navigation must of course, under any circumstances, be declared 
absolutely free. This is simply indispensable to all the States 
washed by it or by its tributaries, and under no circumstances, 
however disastrous, could they forego it.* The most complete 
discomfiture of the North in the war could make no difference in 
this, for they must fight on till they have secured it. The most 
complete subjugation of the South can do no more than secure 
it. A peaceful separation would secure it at once, since it would 
be the very first clause in the treaty of division. 

It would seem, therefore, that though there are many rea- 
sons why the North should fight, there are no rational or valid 
motives for fighting. No man really believes in the possibility of 
an actual conquest and formal reduction to submission of the 
seceding States. No man speaks of it except in moments of 
fury and bombast. The most complete conquest, moreover, 
even if possible, would do nothing towards the object sought ; 
and that object is in itself undesirable. Forcible reincorpora- 
tion could only be an evil to the North; it would make America 
like Austria; it would be uncomfortable, turbulent, precarious, 
and transient. It cannot really be for this that the free States 
are making war. ‘They are fighting because they are angry, 
and feel themselves mortified and wronged. They are fighting 
to appease their bile. They are fighting (some of the shrewder 
of them say) because, though they cannot actually conquer the 
seceders, they are determined so to weaken them and draw their 
teeth, that rivalry on any thing like equal terms shall be impossi- 
ble. If they are to be independent, at least they shall be insig- 
nificant. They are fighting because they fear that a peaceful 
acquiescence in severance would make severance so easy, and 
so admitted a right, that its example would be followed by other 
portions of the Union on slighter provocations, and on feebler 
grounds; because, the claim once recognised, all cohesion would 
be gone out of the Union; because they see in this split, not the 
formation of two republics, but the contingent and future origin 


* Perhaps, however, as has been suggested to us, this necessity is less impe- 
rious than it now appears. No doubt the Mississippi offers the best and cheapest 
access to Europe for the productions of nearly the whole continent. But rail- 
roads are multiplying every where, and will soon do much to open communications 
with the seaboard from even the most distant States. More than 20,000 miles are 
now in use. And it is remarkable that every free State, except Iowa and Ver- 
mont (Kansas is scarcely yet more than a territory), has a frontage either to the 
Atlantic or to the Canadian Lakes, and water carriage therefore (vid the St. Law- 
rence) to the eastern hemisphere. 
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of several. But all these are explanations, not justifications. 
The recurring conclusion is always the same: the Northerners 
are fighting for what is undesirable and against what is inevit- 
able. They may have right, but they have not reason, on their 
side. 

As to the probable and ultimate consequences of this great 
catastrophe it would not be safe to prophesy, and it would per- 
haps be idle to speculate at any length. Some results are cer- 
tain, some are at most distant and problematic. As to the im- 
mediate fortunes of the war, scarcely even a plausible conjecture 
can be formed. The North is unquestionably the more power- 
ful, the South is the more warlike, and has the cleverest leaders. 
The blockade of the ports is a powerful weapon: so is privateering 
against a vast commercial marine. The real antagonists cannot 
easily reach each other by land; and both contain within them- 
selves all the essential materials of national life. Hnormous mu- 
tual injury will be inflicted. But both combatants are Anglo- 
Saxons; and Anglo-Saxons are too stubborn and too proud to be 
easily brought to submit by mere suffering and loss. As to more 
remote issues, the most certain is, a great increase of permanent 
military expenditure on both sides—by no means an unmixed 
evil, America will scarcely henceforth be pointed at as the 
cheap government it was alleged to be. Having enemies close 
at hand, like European States, the Transatlantic Republics must, 
like European States, have standing armies and a naval force. 
That further subdivision will ultimately take place, it is, we 
think, impossible to doubt. The Pacific States, situated at a 
vast distance, and separated by a wild and unpeopled desert, can 
scarcely, as a permanence, be governed from the same centre as 
Maine and Massachusetts. The North-western States, having 
a free outlet towards Europe through the Canadian Lakes, will, 
sooner or later, be able and anxious to stand by themselves, 
especially if an insanity like the Morrill Tariff continue to be 
forced upon them. Our children may not improbably see five 
independent, but not necessarily hostile, sovereignties established 
on the North-American continent, of which Canada and its ad- 
jacent provinces will perhaps be the most respectable and pros- 
perous. But these are castles in the air,—dim fancy paintings 
on a changing cloud. 

The social and political destiny of both North and South, 
though grand and gorgeous, is by no means bright or clear to 
the eye that tries to penetrate the mist of coming years. The 
free States have been delivered from their worst incubus; and 
the possibilities of the future are for them, in every direction and 
in every sense, absolutely boundless. They must be about the 
wealthiest and most prosperous—they may be about the happiest 
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and the noblest—nation the world ever saw. Every aim, every 
blessing, that collective Man ever sought for is within their com- 
mand, if only they are wise and just. But it isin vain to deny that 
immorality of more than one kind has eaten deeply into the 
heart of the people. Their objects are not noble, their means 
are not scrupulous or pure, their standard of what is worthy, 
lovely, and of good report is neither lofty nor righteous. They 
are greedy, grasping, and over-bearing ; immoderate in the ex- 
tent and not delicate as to the character of their earthly desires. 
Their egotism, not unnaturally, has grown gigantic and blind- 
ing. In the idolatry of their self-wor ship and self-secking, they 
have become regardless of the equal rights, and ¢ almost ludicrously 
unconscious of the relative position, of others. We cannot say 
that morally, intellectually, or physically, they have of late been 
an improving race. Their literary taste and their political be- 
haviour seem to have degenerated. The language and temper 
of their public men at this conjuncture, especially towards Eng- 
land, are really painful and astounding, and show how a long 
career of self-indulgent encroachment, and long habits of child- 
ish self-adulation, have blinded them alike to what is reasonable 
and what is decent, and augur ill of their fitness to guide and 
govern a great nation in a noble path. But the crisis of'a start- 
ling calamity may shock them into soberness, and prove the com- 
mencement of an altered course. It will assuredly be their own 
fault if they are not in future a worthy as well as a mighty people. 
The destiny of the Southern Federation, when erected intoa 
separate sovereignty, is of far more questionable promise. It 
will start with some of the worst difficulties which can beset the 
cradle of a nation—a heterogeneous people, an anomalous and 
radically vicious social condition, and the peril and perplexity of 
slavery on the most gigantic scale. There are the men of British 
origin in the Atlantic States, the French Creoles in Louisiana, 
the Germans in Texas, besides many of Spanish or mixed de- 
scent both there and in Florida. Greater contrasts in rank and 
property are scarcely to be found in any country in the world; 
and these are accompanied with complete political and with nomi- 
nil social equality. Nearly every white man is, or may be, a 
proprietor; but nine out of ten possess little but a patch of land, 
or a clearing in the woods. ‘The entire number of slave- holders 
(and there are few considerable proprietors who are not slave- 
holders) does not now exceed 350,000, and of these, only 100,000 
hold more than ten Negroes. When Virginia and Kentucky 
(whose future must be free) are deducted, the number must be 
still fewer. The citizens of the new Confederation may be 
classified much as follows: the cultivated and somewhat aristo- 
cratic gentlemen of Georgia and the Carolinas, the wealthy and 
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imperious planters of the cotton States, and the great merchants 
of New Orleans and Charleston, fiery, intelligent, and over-bear- 
ing,—the gentry of the land,—with their families, cannot amount 
to a million ;—the smaller holders, the thriving settlers, the 
German farmers, who lie chiefly south and west of the Missis- 
sippi, with the tradesmen of the large towns, constitute what 
may be termed the middle class, and may range, on a liberal 
estimate, at between one and two millions (but as to the num- 
bers we can only speak conjecturally);—the remainder of the 
population consists of the “mean whites,” as they are called,— 
loafers, squatters, dwellers in the woods, hangers-on among the 
cities,—amounting to several millions, and forming, in fact, a 
numerical majority, who are equivalent to the working-classes of 
European countries, and (as described by all writers, and especi- 
ally by Mr. Olmsted) are about as ignorant, squalid, and brutal as 
can well be imagined,—with the additional mischief that, owing 
to the institution of slavery, they are not the working-classes of 
the country. A worse material out of which to form a safe and 
well-ordered State it is not easy to conceive, more particularly 
where that State must be organised on strict democratic princi- 
ples. Add to all this four millions of Negroes, who will probably 
be eight millions by the end of the century, at once dreaded and 
despised by their masters and fellow-citizens, and in a position 
which it appears as impossible to perpetuate as to change. We 
confess we can form no conjecture as to the issue of the strange 
complication of anomalies. We cannot conceive eight millions 
of blacks living among twelve or fifteen millions of whites in 
any other relation than that of servitude, especially when 
servitude has been the uniform antecedent relation. As little 
can we conceive, or are we willing to anticipate, an indefinite 
continuance of such relation, Perhaps the ultimate issue that 
is most probable will be the concentration of the blacks as free- 
men and independent in the Gulf States: but the mind shrinks 
from picturing the events which must precede such a solution, 
and cannot even conjecture the mutual relations which would fol- 
low. It is much to see the largest portion of the American con- 
tinent rescued from the terrible contingencies of such a problem. 

The future form of government of the Southern Federation 
might afford ample matter also for puzzled speculation. An 
oligarchy or a despotism might organise and control its hetero- 
geneous social elements: how a republic can coexist with such 
we are ata loss to imagine. Altogether, so grand yet so dark 
a question as the coming destinies of America, political histery 
never presented to the conjectures of mankind. Merely to 
watch its evolution will be enough to give interest to what re- 
mains to us of life. 
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Munimenta Gildhalle Londoniensis. Edited by Henry Thomas 
Riley, M.A., Clare Hall, Cambridge, of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Vol. I. “Liber Albus.” Vol. II., Parts I. IL, 
“Liber Custumarum.” (Published by the authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls.) Longman and Co., 1859-1860. 

De Antiquis Legibus Liber: Cronica Maiorum et Vicecomitum 
Londoniarum, gic. Curante Thoma Stapleton. (Camden So- 
ciety), 1846. 

Cronique de London, depuis TAn 44 Hen. IIT jusqwa An 1? 
Edw. III. Edited, from a Ms. in the Cottonian Library, by 
George James Aungier. (Camden Society), 1844. 


TuE history of the capital city of a great empire must (even 
under the most decentralised governments) be to some extent 
an epitome of the social and political progress of the empire 
itself. Even its distinctive life, and the exceptional privileges 
and advantages which it enjoyed, illustrate by the contrast which 
they imply the general condition of society beyond its walls. 
It is not a little remarkable therefore that the publication of 
the Records of the city of London should have been reserved 
to the present century, and that historians should have been 
in general contented to gather their knowledge of their con- 
tents from the extracts and references scattered through the 
_ pages of voluminous topographers of London, such as the in- 
dustrious Stowe, and his more learned editor Strype. The 
example set by the Camden Society, in some of its valuable 
publications, has, however, at length been followed up with 
still more interesting results, by the volumes whose titles we 
have placed at the head of this Article, and which will be pro- 
nounced by any who have glanced at their contents to be 
among the most useful fruits of the noble enterprise which 
is being pursued under the authority of the Master of the 
Rolls. The name of Mr. Riley is too well known in antiqua- 
rian circles, in connection with the subject for which he has 
been selected, to render necessary any additional recommenda- 
tion of his labours on our part. We need only say that he has 
performed his onerous duties, in the present instance, with 
great ability and success, and, in his valuable introductions, 
has brought together, within the compass of a comparatively 
few pages, the materials for drawing a really accurate picturc 
of medizval London. But as his volumes, from their bulk and 
antiquarian character, can only have a limited circulation, we 
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cannot but think that we shall be doing good service in laying 
before our readers, in our own pages, some of the more salient 
features of the civic life of our forefathers which are deducible 
from his labours, and those of his predecessors of the Camden 
Society, Mr. Aungier and Mr. Stapleton. | 

Old London has been now for so many generations num- 
bered with the things which have passed away, that we need 
be in little fear of jarring on any traditional feelings in our 
remarks on its characteristics. The London of the present day, 
in the wider sense of the word, is an inorganic accretion of 
men and houses—a floating population, drawn from every part 
of the world, pursuing a thousand different and independent 
modes of existence, and only affected by the genius loci so far 
as all must be affected who are nearest the springs of national 
activity and progress, and under the excitement produced by 
the concourse and stir of large masses of thought and feeling. 
There is, indeed, a narrower sense in which the term “ City of 
London” is still employed, and of which that pageantry of 
fictitious honours and dead forms, which is still paraded every 
year through the old City Limits to the equally metamorphosed 
City of Westminster, is the serio-comic representative. But it 
is not necessary to point out that whatever character and 
greatness still linger within this moribund civic jurisdiction, 
are derived from accidental or outlying elements rather than 
from any municipal vitality,—from the respectability and hon- 
ourable fame of individuals, or the casual operation of certain 
regulations of corporations (such as the liveries of the great 
City Companies) included within the City constitution, but 
almost wholly abstaining from any participation in the modern 
City life, and not from any significance attaching to the action 
of the City authorities in their corporate character. The con- 
trast, then, between modern London, in either sense of the term, 
and the old baronial corporation, fenced in and shackled by 
innumerable privileges and restrictions ; standing side by side 
with the great bodies of the State, as a leading organ of 
political strength; and with one common and regulated life 
pervading the well-disciplined ranks of its citizens ;—is so 
strong that we may at once dismiss the London of our own 
days altogether from our minds, when we open the pages 
which disclose what it was in former times. 

The nature of our materials may be soon stated. “There 
is no city in the world,” it has been remarked by M. Delpit (a 
distinguished French antiquary, well qualified to form an 
opinion on the subject) “that possesses a collection of archives 
so ancient and complete as the collection at Guildhall” Of 
these, it will be sufficient here to allude to those which have as 
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yet been published. The original portion of the Ms. of the 
Liber de Antiquis Legibus was “written throughout in Latin in 
the year 1274, the 2d of Edward I, and the “yemainder added 
at different intervals in French. A considerable portion of 
the volume is filled with extracts from the Gesta Regum An- 
glorum of William, the monk of Malmesbury, under titles of 
the writer’s own composition. In the middle of the Ms. com- 
mence the Chronicles cf the Mayors and Sheriffs of London, 
and the events which occurred in their times, from the year 
1188 to the year 1274, up to the month of August ; the prepa- 
rations for the coronation of Edward I., who landed at Dover 
the 2d of that month, being the subject-matter of the closing 
paragraphs. The title of the “ Book of Ancient Laws’ is only 
applicable to two chapters; the first of which contains the 
regulations prescribed, by the name of Assise, to the inha- 
bitants of London in respect of their buildings and dwellings ; 
and the second the Provisions made by Henry III. to amend 
the English laws, of which the larger portion had been ordained 
in the time of the Earl] of Leicester, a.p. 1264, after the battle 
of Lewes. The Liber Albus is a compilation giving a sys- 
tematic abstract of the institutions, privileges, usages, and laws 
of the City, in historical sequence. The ‘last book, however, 
is only a calendar to certain of the then-existing books or rolls 
in the City records, the compiler having abandoned his original 
plan. The volume is written in the hand known as “modern 
Gothic” throughout. The second part of the first book is of 
earlier date by a century than the rest of the work, which was 
written under the superintendence of John Carpenter, the 
Common Clerk, or Town-Clerk, in the year 1419. ‘This praise- 
worthy official will be better recollected by most readers as one 
of the executors of the will of the renowned Sir Richard Whit- 
tington. He sat in Parliament for the City in 1436 and 1439, 
and by his will, in 1441, left certain lands and tenements for 
educational purposes, out of which arose the City of London 
School. The Liber Custumarum is an aggregate of various docu- 
ments illustrative of the civic history, grouped together, but hav- 
ing each a separate character, and forming a sort of City common- 
place book. The compilation in its original form was probably 
made in the latter years of the reign of Edward II. Certain 
entries were made-on the blank leaves of the volume between 
that date and the reign of Henry V.; and in this state it con- 
tinued to exist down to the date of the compilation of the Liber 
Albus, in which an index to the contents of the then Liber Custu- 
marum is inserted by Carpenter. At some period subsequent to 
the reign of Henry V. this original volume was taken to pieces ; 
102 pages were added to it at the beginning, containing mat- 
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ter derived partly, it would seem, from a book called Recorda- 
toriwm, or Liber Regum Antiquorum (one of some books be- 
queathed to the City in 1328 by a citizen named Andrew 
Horn), while, on the other hand, a considerable amount of 
matter was abstracted from the original Liber Custumarum, and 
of this 110 pages are now to be found among the Cottonian Mss. 
in the British Museum, bound up with what may be presumed 
to be the remainder of Horn’s Recordatoriwm. Mr. Riley’s 
history of the formation of the Guildhall volume is, we must 
observe, the least satisfactory part of his performance, being far 
from clear, and at the same time unnecessarily self-repeating. 
Whatever may have been the circumstances which led to this 
singular manipulation of the Liber Custumarum, our editor has 
succeeded in bringing home to Sir Robert Cotton the rather 
serious imputation of having coolly detained and appropriated 
to his own use the fragment now in the British Museum, and 
emblazoned with his arms the Guildhall volume, with the evi- 
dent purpose of a similar appropriation; the latter was, however, 
returned to the City after his death, both having been merely 
courteous loans from the City authorities to the distinguished 
antiquary. Frequent were the applications of the Corporation 
for the return of the borrowed volumes, but Sir Robert kept 
possession notwithstanding ; and the lapse of time, joined to 
the inertness of its authorities, has now transferred from the 
City to the nation the ownership of a portion of its once lawful 
property. 

The French Chronicle of London, which is the last on our 
list of authorities, is also taken from a Ms. in the Cottonian 
Library, which it is to be hoped was obtained by Sir Robert 
in a more legitimate manner than in the case we have just 
mentioned. It is written in the Norman-French, and, from the 
handwriting, appears to have been compiled about the middle 
of the fourteenth century. It embraces a period from the 44th of 
Henry III. to the 17th of Edward III. ; and at the commence- 
ment of each year are recorded the names of the mayors and 
sheriffs of London. Although there is no evidence that this 
Chronicle ever formed part of the muniments at Guildhall, its 
character places it emphatically in this category, since it sup- 
plies an interesting running commentary on the documents 
and ordinances of which the Liber Custumarum is made up. 
The editor, Mr. Aungier, much enhances the interest of the 
volume to the general reader by prefixing a brief but vivid 
sketch of London during the period traversed by the Chronicle. 

The Guildhall Liber Custumarum commences with Fitz- 
Stephen’s Description of London*—the only copy of this 


* We have availed ourselves occasionally of an old and quaint, but not always 
very close, translation of Fitz-Stephen in the Antiquarian Repertory. 
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work to be found among the City records. William Fitz- 
Stephen was a monk of Canterbury, “born of worshipful 
parents in the City of London,” which place “he loved above 
all other.’ He lived in the reigns of Stephen and Henry IL, 
and wrote (in Latin) this account of his native city in the reign 
of the latter prince. He was also one of the biographers of 
Thomas & Becket, and died in the year 1191. A more appro- 
priate introduction, therefore, to the records of London could 
not be conceived than this authentic sketch of its appearance 
and customs in the twelfth century, which is, indeed, the 
earliest detailed account of the City that we possess; and the 
evident pride with which the writer enumerates its glories and 
perfections gives to his delineation a peculiar charm and in- 
terest. He pronounces it emphatically at the very outset as 
“happy in its healthy air, in its Christian worship, in the 
strength of its fortifications, in its situation, in the honour of 
its citizens, and the chastity of its matrons. How joyous also,” 
he exclaims, “is it in its recreations, and how it teems with 
noble men!” The air, he tells us, is mild, but not relaxing ; of 
its clearness he says nothing. He mentions the church of 
St. Paul’s as the only fitting rival for metropolitan honours to 
that of Canterbury, and states that there are in London and 
the suburbs thirteen greater conventual churches, besides one 
hundred and twenty-six lesser parish edifices. On the east 
there is the “ Palace (Palatine) Tower,”—our present Tower of 
London,—and on the west two other strong forts. The City is 
girt with a wall high and great, with seven gates, and with 
turrets at intervals on the north side ; on the south there have 
also been walls and towers, but the Thames—the “ fishy 
Thames,” as he calls it—has broken down and washed them 
away. Higher up, westward, on the banks of the river is the 
Royal Palace, “an incomparable building,” with a wall before 
it, and bulwarks, two miles from the City, and joined to it by 
a populous suburb. Every where beyond the houses stretch 
continuously the gardens of the citizens of the suburbs, planted 
with trees, spacious and fair. On the north side of the City 
are pasture grounds, and pleasant open meadows, crossed by 
streams of water, on which the mill-wheels turn with a merry 
murmur. Close by is a vast forest, with woody-glades, where 
wild-beasts lurk, bucks and does, boars, and wild-bulls. Rich 
and fruitful, too, are the City corn-fields. There are also round 
the northern suburbs of London choice wells of sweet water, 
wholesome and clear, with their stream bubbling over the 
glittering pebbles; of these, Holy Well, Clerken-Well, and St. 
Clement’s Well are of the most note, and most in fashion, 
being more frequented by the scholars and the youth of the 
City when they take the air abroad in summer evenings. 
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Such is Fitz-Stephen’s inviting topographical picture of the 
London of the first Plantagenet. We feel less trust in his 
statement when he assures us that it was so populous that in 
the wars of Stephen it could muster twenty thousand horse- 
men and sixty thousand footmen fit for war. So dense a 
population as would be implied by this proportion of adults 
capable of bearing arms is opposed to all reasonable estimates 
from other sources of information, and (as all our copies of 
Fitz-Stephen agree in the numbers) must be set down to popu- 
lar exaggeration, which finds its greatest scope in the matter 
of numbers. 

Nothing in Fitz-Stephen’s sketch is more curious than his 
account of the London schools. The three principal churches 
of London—St. Paul’s, the Holy Trinity, and St. Martin’s 
—have each their celebrated school, by privilege and ancient 
dignity. There are also, however, other schools, on grace and 
sufferance, generally by countenance of some individual, or of 
some teacher known and famed for learning. On feast-days 
the masters and their scholars assemble at the festival churches. 
There the scholars hold arguments, according to the formal 
rules of logic and rhetoric. The boys of the different schools 
wrangle together in verses, or canvass the principles of grammar, 
or the rules of the preterite and future tenses. Some, again, 
in epigrams, rhymes, and verses, with a railing license, freely 
quip their companions, and only suppressing their names, pour 
out upon them scurrilous jests, sparing in their dialectic wit 
neither the faults of their associates nor perchance of their 
superiors. The audience meanwhile are convulsed with laughter. 
Another still more extraordinary scholastic usage is mentioned 
by Fitz-Stephen in speaking of the sports of the City. “ More- 
over, to begin with the boys’ schools, seeing we were all once 
children, yearly at Shrovetide the boys of every school bring 
fighting-cocks to their masters, and all the forenoon is spent 
at school in seeing these cocks fight together.’ Such was 
the “ schoolmaster at home” in the twelfth century. 

Hospitality was rendered easy to the citizens by a public 
cookshop (coquina) on the banks of the river, among the wines 
for sale in the ships and in the wine-cellars. There, “every day 
ye may call for any dish,—of meat, roast, fried, or sodden ; fish, 
both small and great, grosser food for the poorer sort, and more 
dainty for the rich, venison and fowl. If friends come on a 
sudden, wearied with travel, to a citizen’s house, and they are 
loth to wait till fresh food is bought and cooked, the servants 
can give them water to wash, and bread, and in the mean time 
run to the water-side, where all things that can be desired are 
at hand. Soldiers and strangers also, entering or leaving the 
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City at any time of day or night, can be supplied with food to 
any number at the same place.” From some City regulations at 
a rather later period, it would seem that then, at any rate, this 

“coquina” was “in reality a cook’s row, and not merely a 
solitary cookshop.” It may be remarked that the City regula- 
tions, “at all times during the thirteenth and two succeeding 
centuries, strictly forbade cooks and pie-bakers to keep hostels” 
or lodgings ; and in the assize, after the fire of 1212, all lodging 
accommodation is ordered to be removed from these cookshops. 
“Tn the fourteenth century, however, most of these cookshops 
had probably made way for genuine hostels and herbergeries, 
to be kept only by freemen, and on no account by foreigners, 
though we find mention made of one or two cookshops linger- 
ing on the City margin of the Thames so late as the reign of 
Edward III.” 

The names of several of our present streets bear testimony 
to the truth of Fitz-Stephen’s remark, that the several craftsmen, 
sellers of wares, and workmen were in his time “ distinguished 
every morning by themselves in their localities as well as occu- 
pations.” The great market for horses, cattle, and rural imple- 
ments, was Smithfield,—“ Smethefelde,” as our author spells it, 
—situated in the immediate suburb of one of the gates; a 
“ smooth field both in name and fact.” It seems to have com- 
bined the race-course with the market, the courtiers with the 
citizens. Every Friday, unless some greater festival come in 
the way, there is a famous show of gallant horses for sale. 
Many come out of the City to buy or look on—earls, barons, 
knights, citizens. It is a pleasant sight there to behold the 
nags, in good condition, sleek and shining, gently walking, 
and their feet on either side up and down together by turns. 
The squires-at-arms look to those strong-limbed and of harder 
paces; the young unfledged nobles go by grace and outward 
bearing. Then comes the trial. The buyers put them through 
their different paces, first the slow, then the faster. If there 
is to be a race among them, the people give a shout, and the 
common hacks are ordered to go aside. They that ride are 
boys ; three together, and sometimes two, make matches among 
themselves. The learned in horse-flesh (docti equis) take care 
that the unruly horses shall be properly curbed, and strict 
charge is given that one shall not anticipate the other in the 
start. The horses themselves are all trembling with impa- 
tience, and cannot be kept in their places. The signal given, 
they stretch out their limbs, burst into running, and sweep 
forward with eager speed, The riders, fired with the love of 
praise and hope of victory, urge them on with spur and with 
whip and with shouts. You would think every thing was in 
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motion, and Heraclitus, and not Zeno, in the right. Such was 
the “Derby” in the days of Henry Plantagenet. We have 
given the race very nearly in the narrator’s own words, and 
are afraid that we must plead guilty to a considerable taste for 
“the turf” on the part of the worthy monk of Canterbury. In 
another part of Smithfield stand the country-people with their 
field-produce—cattle, pigs, and sheep. Here are also cart, 
plough, and chariot horses, and mares with their colts. To 
London, continues our author, come merchant-ships from every 
country under heaven. From Norway and Russia come furs 
and sables; from France, wine. 

But the Londoners are not absorbed in commerce. They 
give up plenty of time to amusements, and they have them in 
no small variety. It is Fitz-Stephen’s own opinion that it is 
not expedient that a city should be only utilitarian and serious 
(utilis et seria), but that it should also be agreeable and joyous. 
To begin with, there are the Miracle-Plays, and the Plays of 
the Passions of the Holy Martyrs. We have spoken already of 
the cock-fight, which appears to have been confined to the 
school-boys and their learned instructors. After dinner, all 
the youth of the City go to play at ball in the fields) The 
scholars of every study have their own balls, and the practisers 
of all the trades have every one their ball in their hands. 


The elders, fathers, and wealthy citizens come on horseback 
to see these youngsters contending at their sport. Every Sun- 
day in Lent, after dinner, a company of young men ride out 
into the fields, and every one of them is taught to run the 
rounds with his horse. The citizens’ sons sally out through 


younger sort with headless pikes, and a sham battle takes 
place. There resort to this exercise many courtiers, when the 
king lodges in the neighbourhood, and young striplings out of 
the families of barons and great persons, to train and skirmish. 
The intercourse between all classes of the community thus 
implied is confirmed by Fitz-Stephen elsewhere. Almost all 
bishops, abbots, and noblemen of England, he says, are sort of 
citizens and freemen of London. There they,have fair dwell- 
ings, and thither they often resort, and lay out a great deal of 
money; and are called into the City for consultations and 
solemn meetings, either by the king or their metropolitan, or 
drawn by their own business. 

To continue with our author’s account of “merry London.” 
In the Easter holidays they counterfeit a sea-fight; but our 
readers must be familiar with the water-quintain. All the sum- 
mer, on holidays, the youths are exercised in leaping, shooting 
with the bow, wrestling, casting of stones, and throwing of 
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javelins beyond a mark, and duels with shields. As for the 
maidens, they have their exercise of dancing and tripping till 
moonlight. The hearts of our Puritan forefathers would have 
been rejoiced to perceive that there is here no mention of 
“mixed dancing.” In winter-time, on holidays, before dinner 
there is hunting and baiting of boars, bulls, and bears, or slid- 
ing and skating on the ice over the marsh now known as Moor- 
fields. Our monk seems to be rather an enthusiast for the 
latter sport, and describes it minutely. Fetching a run, and 
setting their feet at a distance, and placing their bodies side- 
ways, they slide a great way. Some who are better practised 
to the ice bind bones -to their shoes, and hold stakes in their 
hands headed with sharp iron, which sometimes they strike 
against the ice, and fly along like a bird in the air or a dart 
from a military engine. And our narrator proceeds to describe 
with unfeigned glee the concussion of two skaters, and the con- 
sequent downfall and damage to skin and limb. Most of the 
citizens, he tells us, delight in hawking and hunting in the 
woods with dogs. They have authority to hunt in Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire, all the Chilterns, and in Kent as far as Gray- 
Water. 

The only plagues of London, he declares, are the immo- 
derate drinking of fools, and the frequent fires. Taking the 
former statement into account, it is singular at first sight that 
we do not find the subject of drunkenness once alluded to in all 
the civic regulations and penal legislation of the succeeding cen- 
tury. Perhaps Mr. Riley’s conjecture is the true one, that “ it 
was probably not deemed an offence by the authorities if un- 
attended by violence. The best ale too, which was no better 
than sweet-wort, was probably so thin that it might be drunk 
‘in pitchers pottle deep, without disturbing the equilibrium 
of the drinker. Fermented liquors were drunk too in these 
days as new as possible; and there can be little doubt that the 
ale was used the moment it was made. This, combined with 
its possible thinness and its lusciousness, would additionally 
tend to prevent it from producing inebriety.” On the other 
hand, the smallest ale-measure noticed in the City regulations 
is a quart; and there was an extensive consumption of wine, 
which at one period was little more than twice as dear as ale, 
but, it must be also remembered, was no better probably, if as 
good, as vin ordinaire. 

Be that as it may, Fitz-Stephen allows of but two draw- 
backs in the case of London to the picture of a perfect city. 
It is true that the later entries in the Guildhall Record-books 
reveal circumstances which somewhat modify any feeling of - 
regret on our part that we did not live in those merry days 
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of old London; but it is evident enough, from the tone of 
Fitz-Stephen’s account, that what would to us, with our 
modern tastes and notions, have proved unbearably oppres- 
sive restrictions on personal liberty and social happiness, 
weighed lightly enough on the minds of the citizens of the 
days of the Plantagenets. In this point of view, then, the 
narrative from which we have just drawn so largely may prove 
a useful corrective to any hasty conclusions which we might 
be otherwise inclined to draw from the City records as to the 
happy or wretched condition of the medieval Londoners. 

Of the corporate constitution of the City Fitz-Stephen tells 
us little. He merely claims for London a superior antiquity 
to Rome, based on the legend of the wandering Trojan Brutus ; 
and to this supposed kindred origin with the people of 
Eneas he attributes the existence of similar laws and in- 
stitutions in the two cities. London, like Rome, he says, is 
divided into districts, or, as we should call them, “wards.” In 
place of Consuls it has yearly “ Vice-Comites ;” it has a sena- 
torial rank and inferior magistrates. It has common sewers 
and aqueducts in the streets. It has its respective courts 
“for deliberative, demonstrative, and judicial causes.” It has 
also the right of holding “Comitia” on fixed days. This 
scanty intelligence leaves us to gather from other sources 
what was the municipal government of London in the days of 
which we are speaking. In the Saxon times the civil head 
of the City appears to have been styled “ Portgerefa,” “ Port- 
reve,” 7.¢. keeper or administrator of the port. Edward the 
Confessor calls him “my Portgrave,” and couples with him 
“all the burgesses of London.” He was probably then the king’s 
officer simply. Sometimes there seem to have been two 
officers bearing the name. William the Conqueror in his 
charter addresses the “ Portgerefa and all the Burghers.” In 
the time of Henry I. and Stephen, we find one officer called 
“Portgrave,” and the other “Justiciarius” or “Provost.” Henry 
granted to the citizens of London the sheriffwick thereof, and 
also of Middlesex, for the yearly farm of 3001. We now 
find the title “ Vice-Comites” applied to the chief civic officers, 
who are sometimes two, sometimes three or more in number. 
In the first year of Richard the citizens were confirmed in 
the right of electing annually two “ Bailiffs,’ who were the 
“Sheriffs ;” and soon, if not immediately after, the office of 
“Mayor” was constituted ; that officer being probably merely 
one of the “ Vice-Comites” separated for peculiar and superior 
functions. He held originally also the offices of “ Chamberlain” 
and “Coroner.” John and the succeeding kings granted or 
confirmed to the citizens, by various charters, the right of 
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electing their own mayor and sheriffs. In Fitz-Stephen’s ac- 
count it will be observed that a “senatorial” dignity is spoken 
of, evidently referring to the “Aldermen” who presided over 
the wards, which were frequently named after them. In the 
ordinary copies of Fitz-Stephen a passage occurs in which it is 
said that the inhabitants of other cities are called “ citizens,” 
but those of London “barons.” This is omitted in the Guild- 
hall copy, for what reason we are left to conjecture. The 
compiler of the Liber Albus, however, asserts that the title 
“ Baron” was applied to the “Aldermen.” And in the “Iter” 
held in the 14th year of Edward II. the title is used more than 
once with reference to the higher classes among the citizens. 
The first “‘ Mayor” of London was “ Henry Fitz-Alwin, draper, 
Fitz-Leofstane, goldsmith.’ This Leofstane, the grandfather 
of Fitz-Alwin, was “Provost” or “Justiciary” in the time of 
Henry I. Fitz-Alwin himself lived in Candlewick Street, now 
Cannon Street, “near London Stone” (one of the two great 
thoroughfares of the City), and served the office of mayor for 
more than twenty-four years, until his death. From this time 
the list of mayors and “ Vice-Comites,” or sheriffs, is continuous, 
being only broken by occasional arbitrary interventions of 
the Crown, when “the liberties of the City” were seized, and 
the power given to an officer of the king, with the title of 
“Custos.” In the disturbances in the reign of Henry III, 
connected with the fortunes of Simon de Montford, such an 
interference might only be naturally looked for; since, although 
we learn from the French Chronicle that the aldermen and 
wealthier citizens leant to the king, the mayor and the mass 
of the citizens sided with De Montford, and eventually, owing 
to the continued exactions of Henry, he became an object of 
hatred and contempt with all classes alike. But in the reign 
of Edward I. the royal power was exercised at the expense of 
the citizens with far less excuse. In the list of chief officers of 
the City, we find under the year 1285 the following significant 
entry: “Gregory de Rokesley, mayor until Friday the feast of 
the Apostles Peter and Paul, on which day the City govern- 
ment (cwitas) was taken into the hands of the king.” It 
appears that the king’s great officers of State came to the 
Tower of London, and summoned Sir Gregory Rokesley to 
appear before them there. He refused to do so in any but his 
private capacity, appealing to the privileges of the City; and 
for this spirited conduct he was deprived of his office and 
thrown into prison, and the liberties of the City were confiscated 
for eleven years, though the offices under that of “Mayor” 
still nominally continued. But in general the citizens seem 
to have held their own on questions of public right against 
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the Crown and the great nobles, not only sturdily, but with 
success ; and arbitrary interferences from without, such as the 
above, become fewer and fewer. 

Within the walls, however, a system of interference with 
the natural rights of individuals had grown up, which would 
seem, in our eyes, wholly incompatible with any real liberty. 
The general character of these restrictions is thus summed up 
by Mr. Riley. ’ 

“The ‘ good old times,’ whenever else they may have existed, 
assuredly are not to be looked for in days like these. And yet 
these were not lawless days; on the contrary, owing in part to 
the restless spirit of interference which seems to have actuated 
the law-makers, and partly to the low and disparaging estimate 
evidently set by them upon the minds and dispositions of their 
fellow-men, these were times the great evil of which was a 
superfluity of laws, both national and local, worse than need- 
less ; laws which, while unfortunately they created or protected 
comparatively few valuable rights, gave birth to many and griev- 
ous wrongs. 

“That the favoured and so-called free citizen of London even, 
despite the extensive privileges in reference to trade which 
he enjoyed, was in possession of more than the faintest shadow 
of liberty, can hardly be alleged, if we only call to mind the 
substance of the pages just submitted to the reader’s notice, 
filled as they are with enactments and ordinances, arbitrary, 
illiberal, and oppressive: laws, for example, which compelled 
each citizen, whether he would or no, to be bail or surety for 
a neighbour’s good behaviour, over whom, perhaps, it was im- 
possible for him to exercise the slightest control; laws which 
forbade him to make his market for the day until the pur- 
veyors for the king and the ‘great lords of the land’ had 
stripped the stalls of all that was choicest and best ; laws which 
forbade him to pass the City-walls, for the purpose even of meet- 
ing his own purchased goods; laws which bound him to deal 
with certain persons or communities only, or within the pre- 
cincts only of certain localities; laws which dictated, under severe 
penalties, what sums, and no more, he was to pay to his ser- 
vants and artisans ; laws which drove his dog out of the streets, 
while they permitted ‘genteel dogs’ to roam at large: nay, 
even more than this, laws which subjected him to domiciliary 
visits from the City officials on various pleas and pretexts; which 
compelled him to carry on a trade under heavy penalties, irre- 
spective of the question whether or not it was at his loss; and 
which occasionally went so far as to lay down rules at what 
hours he was to walk in the streets, and, incidentally, what he 
was to eat and what to drink. Viewed individually laws and 
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ordinances such as these may seem, perhaps, of but trifling 
moment; but ‘trifles make life, the poet says, and to have 
lived fettered by numbers of restrictions like these must have 
rendered life irksome in the extreme to a sensitive man, and a 
burden hard to be borne. 

“Every dark picture, however, has its reverse; and in the 
legislation even of these gloomy days there are one or two 
meritorious features to be traced. The labourer, no doubt, so 
far as disposing of his labour at his own time and option was 
concerned, was too often treated little better than a slave ; but 
on the other hand, the price of bread taken into consideration, 
the wages of his labour appear—at times at least—to have 
been regulated on a very fair and liberal scale. The determi- 
nation, too, steadily evinced by the civic authorities, that every 
trader should really sell what he professed to sell, and that the 
poor, whatever their other grievances, should be protected in 
their dealings against the artifices of adulteration, deficient 
measures, and short weight, is another feature that commands 
our approval. Greatly deserving, too, of commendation is the 

, pride that was evidently felt by the Londoners of these times 
in the purity of the waters of their much-loved Thames, and 
the carefulness with which the civic authorities, in conjunction 
with the Court, took every possible precaution to preserve its 
banks from encroachment and its stream from pollution. The 
fondness, too, of the citizens of London in former times for 
conduits and public fountains, though based, perhaps, upon 
absolute necessity to some extent, is a feature that we miss in 
their representatives at the present day. A few other points 
also for commendation, even in this enlightened century, may 
possibly be found in their voluminous code of short-sighted 
and mistaken legislation ; but if such there be, few they as- 
suredly are, and very far between.” 

The judgment of the learned Editor of the Guildhall Re- 
cords on the civic life of old London is, it will be seen, not a 
very favourable one, and perhaps, in an absolute point of 
view, is not an unjust estimate. Relatively, however, to the 
actual intellectual and moral condition of the people in those 
days, and their own actual ideas of comfort and discomfort, 
the picture appears to us one too darkly coloured. Even 
supposing that a great change had taken place since the days 
in and of which Fitz-Stephen wrote, and that the spirit of © 
corporate interference with individual rights was much more 
rife in the days of the Edwards, to which the documents from 
which these particulars are gathered chiefly belong, yet we can 
well conceive that the term “gloomy” was little applicable to 
the life of a London citizen even then. The sense of discom- 
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fort and oppression is almost always connected with the idea of 
something unusual and exceptional. Usages and regulations 
which apply with even operation to a whole class are seldom felt 
as oppressive by individuals within it, unless they are made the 
badge of servitude or inferiority with respect to another class. 
It is the individual and distinctive oppression which forces 
itself upon the mind and weighs down the spirit ; and there is 
scarcely any amount of tyrannical restriction to which a man 
will not even now cheerfully submit when it comes to him em- 
bodied in that most imperative unwritten code, the “laws of 
society.” In the days of the Plantagenets, the limitations on 
individual liberty were made the subject of specific written 
regulations, and (at variance and inconsistent as they are in so 
many respects with our own habits) they convey to our minds 
at first sight a strong impression ofa painful suppression of the 
individual will. But if it were in the power of a citizen of old 
London to reduce to writing in a systematic form the actual 
concessions which are made every day by ourselves to the arbi- 
trary unwritten laws of the society in which we move,—the 
restrictions as to time, locality, dress, demeanour,—to which we 
all submit in obedience to the usages which fashion and public 
opinion impose on us all equally, would not the citizens of the 
days of the Plantagenets, when they perused these, by them, 
unheard-of prescriptions, in their turn exclaim in horror at 
the gloomy days that were to follow, and thank Heaven that 
they themselves lived in the enlightened thirteenth or four- 
teenth century? Are there now no privileges of the “great 
men of the land” as indefensible on paper as the right of “ pre- 
emption” of delicacies, and yet as little felt to be oppressive by 
the generality, since in both cases they are consonant with the 
feelings of the age? And when it is remembered that this 
regulative system was imposed in each case with the avowed 
object of removing or mitigating some acknowledged and widely- 
felt evils, it need not surprise us to find that it was tolerated, 
if not welcomed, by those who had no other alternative pre- 
sented to them. 

It is not from Fitz-Stephen’s account that we can gather any 
idea of how the old Londoners were lodged, clothed, and disci- 
plined. This he evidently passed over as trivial and too fa- 
miliar to the every-day experience of his readers to merit 
special notice. Fortunately the comparatively dull municipal 
records supply in some measure this want. In the reign of 
Stephen the great tnajority of the London houses were wholly 
built of wood, and thatched with straw, reeds, or stubble. The 
reader will understand, therefore, the full significance of the 
plague of frequent fires mentioned by Fitz-Stephen. A great 
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conflagration in Stephen’s reign, which began at London Bridge, 
destroyed St. Paul’s Cathedral, and burnt all the houses as far 
as St. Clement Dane’s. After this the wealthier citizens re- 
built their houses with partition-walls of freestone, and covered 
the roofs with thick tiles. In most instances, however, the 
partitions between the houses still probably continued to be 
made of wood until the “assize of Fitz-Alwin” in the year 
1189, and the roofs to be constructed of thatch to even a later 
period. This “code of ordinances” of Fitz-Alwin, framed for 
the express purpose of preventing great fires for the future, is 
still preserved, and from it we gather many curious particulars 
as to London houses of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; 
for it continued in force down to the reign of Richard II. The 
houses, presenting a line of picturesque gables towards the 
street, in the time of Fitz-Alwin’s assize consisted of but one 
story over the ground-floor. But by the-early part of the 
fourteenth century we find houses mentioned of two or three 
stories, each of which, together with the cellar beneath, some- 
times were the freehold of different individuals, giving rise to 
much dispute as to the matter of repairs. The upper story in 
such houses as these last was probably entered by stairs on the 
outside. “Stalls,” though not mentioned in the assize, had 
become common in the latter part of the next century. They 
were projections from the gable facing the street, and were 
used to expose various articles for sale. They were to be no 
more than two and a half feet in depth, movable and flexible, 
and as the alderman of the ward might think fit, considering 
the width of the street. The pentices or penthouses were stalls 
of a larger size. Windows are mentioned in the assize; but 
these were only apertures open to the air, and probably closed 
with shutters at night. Glass was then a luxury of the very 
wealthy ; but by the time of Edward III. it had come into 
general use sufficiently to constitute the glaziers into an estab- 
lished mystery. The same was the case with chimneys. In 
Fitz-Alwin’s time the smoke found its way, as it best might, 
out of the doors and windows of the middle and lower orders ; 
but by the year 1300 chimneys were in pretty common use. 
Charcoal is frequently mentioned ; sea-coal was commonly used 
as early at least as the reign of Edward II. Bricks are not 
mentioned, but tiles were probably used in their stead. Every 
householder was bound to pave the footway before his own 
residence, and was to do so evenly with his neighbour’s paving. 
The middle of the street was paved by a pavage rate. To 
prevent the roads from being cut up, the wheels of the carts 
were not allowed to be cased with iron; and in the time of 
Edward I. and Edward II. “no cart was allowed to stand any 
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where in the City with fire-wood, timber, or charcoal on sale 
except at Cornhill.” With due considerateness also for the 
safety of the public, it was provided that all carts, when un- 
loaded, were to be driven no faster through the City than when 
Jaden. The “scavagers” had allotted to them the duty of 
seeing that all nuisances were removed, and the pavements 
kept in proper repair. “In some parts of the City large open 
spaces were paved for the purpose of holding markets.” The 
stalls in some of these markets were used by the fishmongers 
on fish-days, and the butchers on flesh-days. The City was 
supplied with water from the City conduit at the east end of 
Cheapside, and from the Thames, from which it was conveyed 
in carts at a fixed rate. 

Besides the private houses, there were those belonging to 
the “ Hostelers” and “ Herbergeours,” the distinction between 
whom Mr. Riley conjectures to be, that the former lodged and 
fed not only their guests but their horses also. Keepers of 
wine-taverns and ale-taverns, victuallers (sellers of provisions), 
and, as we have seen, the public cooks, were not allowed to 
lodge guests, though the last named seem to have frequently 
violated the prohibition. The privilege of keeping these places 
was generally confined to freemen; but in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. non-freemen are mentioned under the title of com- 
mon hostelers. In our eyes it may seem a great hardship that 
the hostelers were made responsible for the conduct of their 
guests if they lodged with them more than a day and night ; 
but as it was a remnant of the old Saxon frank-pledge which 
was once general throughout the country, it is most probable 
that the course of time had introduced some common-sense 
understanding on the subject, which modified essentially the 
amount of swrveillance which it would otherwise seem to entail. 
The hostelers were at one time empowered to take away any 
arms which their guests brought with them, and to keep them 
till their departure, though afterwards, it would seem, they 
were only required to warn their guests against carrying arms 
at night, and against being out of doors at a late hour. The 
charge for a night’s lodging in the time of Henry IV. seems to 
have been a penny per night. Just as victuallers and cooks 
were prohibited from letting lodgings, so hostelers were for- 


. bidden to sell drink and victuals to any but their guests. Nor 


were they allowed to make ale or bread themselves. For the 
latter they were enjoined to resort to the baker, and for the 
former to the “ale-wives.” The ale-taverns were distinct from 
the wine-taverns, and were generally, if not always, brew- 
houses as well; this double business of making and selling 
the ale being almost entirely in the hands of females, and held 
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in low estimation. So late as the close of the fifteenth century 
“ Fleet-street was tenanted almost wholly by ‘ breweresses’ 
(‘braceresses’) or ale-wives, and makers of felt caps.’ Every 
possible precaution was taken to insure that the public should 
not pay too high a price for inferior ale. As soon as the ale 
was brewed, it was the duty of the breweress to send for the 
ale-conner of the ward, who tasted the beverage, and fixed the 
maximum price. It is probable that the ale-wives merited the 
low estimation in which they were held; for we trace their 
delinquencies on this point by a string of penalties—fine, im- 
prisonment, and the pillory. All the ale-measures had to be 
authorised by the seal of the alderman of the ward: they were 
all probably of wood. The customers out of doors sent their 
vessel to the brewery, “and, by public enactment, there it was 
to stand the rest of the day and through the night, for the pur- 
pose of giving the ale time to work” (espwrger),—another proof 
of its newness when consumed. The next morning, on being 
taken away by the customer, the vessel was to be “full of good 
and clear ale.” No breweress, or other retailer of ale, was to 
keep her doors open after curfew, under heavy penalties. 
Hucksters, and cooks, and pie-bakers, were also sometimes al- 
lowed to retail ale to their customers in small quantities. There 
is another very significant regulation: “Brewers, as well as 
hostelers, were ordered to retail their ale by full and lawful 
measure, and not to sell it by the ‘hanap’ or metal drinking- 
mug of the establishment.” The brewers were not allowed to 
abandon or lessen the amount of their brewing in consequence 
of any particular ordinance. “If any man or woman shall 
decline to brew, or shall brew in less quantity than he or she 
used to brew, in consequence of this ordinance, let such per- 
son be held to be a withdrawer of victuals from the City ; and 
for such disobedience and malice let him or her incur the 
penalty of imprisonment, according to the will of the mayor for 
the time being ; and, nevertheless, let the said person forswear 
for ever the said trade within the liberties of the City.” 

The wine-taverners were looked after closely in a similar 
manner. They also had to close at curfew. Unsound wine 
was not allowed to be mixed with good; and after the arrival 
of new wine at a tavern, none of it was to be sold before the 
old was disposed of. Mr. Riley infers from this that new 
wine was then preferred to old ; but the regulation in question 
is capable of another interpretation, less injurious to the good 
taste of the customers, and more so to the good faith of the 
taverner. There is no mention of wine-boééles or flasks. The 
Wine is to be sold in sealed measures only (as with ale), and 
not by the cruskyn—the name of the small earthenware wine- 
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cup which, as Mr. Riley notes, still survives in the “ cruskeen- 
lawn,” from which the Irish peasant quaffs his potteen. Sweet 
wines were not allowed to be sold by the same persons as other 
wines, nor to be kept in the same cellar. No wine was to be. 
sold till it had been duly gauged ; and in the reign of Edward 
III. four vintners were chosen yearly to assess the fines. Each 
wine-tavern had its pole, limited in length to seven feet, so as 
not to interfere with the horsemen on the road-way, “ project- 
ing from the gable of the house, and supporting a sign or @ 
bunch of leaves at the end.” This gave rise to the old proverb, 
“ Good wine needs no bush,”—and to the “ Bush” taverns and 
inns which we still meet with. 

The first impulse of the mob in riotous times is notoriously 
hostile to the bakers, and popular prejudice assigns to that 
trade avery low position in the scale of morality. It is not 
to be supposed, then, that they escaped the notice of the Dra- 
conic legislators of old London. Bread was made partly within 
the walls (and sometimes this was the only lawful bread for 
citizens), or at other localities,—such as Stratford in Essex ; 
Bremble, near Stratford,—“the present Bromley, no doubt, 
which still has its corn-mills,’—Stephenhithe (now Stepney), 
and St. Albans,—from which places it was brought on _ horses 
orin carts. This latter “strange” bread, as it was called, seems 
to have been prohibited or stigmatised as “spurious,”’—less 
from any desire to secure a monopoly to the bakers of the City 
than from the more praiseworthy reason, as expressly alleged in 
the case of Southwark, that “the bakers of Southwark are 
not amenable to the justice of the City,” which undertook the 
care of its citizens’ digestion. By public enactment, in the 
time of Edward I. loaves were to be made at two and four 
tothe penny. In “a pen-and-ink sketch in the Assisa Panis, 
in the Record-room at Guildhall (date about 1320), a baker is 
represented as being drawn on a hurdle with a deficient loaf, 
of a circular form, hanging from his neck.” It was formerly 
forbidden that any loaves should be sold at a higher price than 
the above; but higher-priced loaves, three or five farthings 
a-piece, were nevertheless “smuggled into the market, ‘ under 
the arms,’ or else ‘beneath’ a towel.” Every loaf had to be 
impressed with a certain seal, which was inspected from time 
to time by the alderman of the ward, who kept a counter- 
part of the impress. The servants of the rich had a right to 
be present when the baker kneaded his dough ; and supervision 
seems to have been needful, for we find that knavish bakers were 
accustomed to make bread of fine quality on the outside and 
coarse within. One baker even is mentioned as being pilloried 
for putting a piece of iron in his bread to increase the weight. 
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By a statute of Edward I., no bread was to be sold at the place 
where it was baked, or in any secret place, but in “the king's 
markets.” The markets were open for the sale of bread as well 
as meat on Sundays. A considerable sale of bread, however, 
took place through female retail dealers, “regratresses,” or, as 
they were afterwards called, “hucksters,” who carried it from 
door to door, and made their legitimate profit on the thir- 
teen batches for twelve which they were privileged to receive, 
besides an illegal honorarium of sixpence every Monday morning 
from the baker with whom they dealt. The country bakers of 
Stratford, we find, undersold their London brethren by giving 
two ounces more in the pennyworth of bread. The baker’s 
bread, like the breweress’s ale, was subject to inspection; and 
early in the reign of Edward III. we find that “some bakers 
in the City, for the purpose of avoiding this assay, follow their 
business stealthily, and skulk like foxes, so as not to be found 
by the officers of the City, in case their loaves should be found 
deficient.” There were wholesale markets for the sale of corn, 
malt, and salt, at Billingsgate and Queen Hythe. Stratford 
was the great repository for corn and flour; while the City 
mills appear to have been possessed by the lords of certain 
sites or extensive jurisdictions within the City. Each mill 
was worked, it would seem, by one horse, and the miller paid 
partly in meal, partly in money. The City millers appear to 
have fully justified the character for gross peculation given 
them by medieval satirists. 

Fish was a very staple commodity in oid London, being 
consumed to a much greater extent than butcher’s meat. The 
variety of fish was very considerable, including most of those 
familiar to us at the present day, with the exception of lobsters, 
crabs, and shrimps, which are never mentioned. Fish, besides 
being sold in the public markets, was retailed by hucksters 
in a similar manner to bread. Boats with oysters, whelks, 
mussels, and soles, were only allowed to stay for the purposes 
of sale for two ebbs and a flood, on pain of forfeiting the fish. 
Stranger still is the royal ordinance in the time of Henry IIL, 
that the first boat in the season with fresh herrings from 
Yarmouth should pay double customs! This, unless it were a 
gratuitous piece of royal extortion, looks as if this first fish- 
freight of the season sold for special and extraordinary prices. 
Perhaps, however, it was practically equivalent to confiscating 
it to the use of the king’s own table. The fishmongers, like 
all other traders, were sharply looked after by this Argus-eyed 
trade-police of the City. Ifthey sold fish in any quantity, it 
was to be done in baskets of a certain size; and they were not 
allowed to mix different sorts of fish in the same basket, or to 
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make the under layers of inferior fish. Citizens of London 
might buy fish at the boat; but apprentices were strictly for- 
bidden to do so. Fishmongers were not to buy fresh fish till 
after mass sung (probably at sunrise) at the chapel at London 
Bridge, or at the church of St. Martin ; and no one was allowed 
to sell fish upon the quay by retail. A special privilege was 
reserved to the Abbot of St. Albans of buying fish direct from 
the fishermen. The regulations for the sale of butcher’s meat 
were conceived in a similar spirit ; but it is not necessary to 
refer to them further, except to observe that in the reign of 
Edward III. the shambles of St. Nicholas, the predecessors of 
our Newgate Market, were taken in hand ; and it was ordered, 
among other things, that large cattle should be slaughtered 
in future without theCity. The poulterers, who were also under 
strict regulations as to mode and prices of sale, dealt in rabbits, 
game, eggs, and poultry, but not, it would seem, in butter. The 
only vegetables mentioned are onions, garlic, and leeks. The 
fruits are apples, pears, and walnuts. Cheese was brought in 
carts from the neigltbouring villages, and was also imported by 
the Hanse merchants. Butter was little used in London at this 
period, and was sold in liquid measures. 

Weaving was extensively carried on in the City, and weavers 
flocked thither from Flanders and Brabant. The tailors made 
dresses for either sex ; their prices being regulated by public 
enactment. Suits of furs were much in fashion, and were 
made the basis of certain penal distinctions in the case of a 
certain class of offenders. Leather dresses were also much in 
vogue, the leather being dressed with tan, and sometimes with 
alum. The shoemakers, we find, were in the habit of substi- 
tuting basil, or dressed sheepskin, for tanned or tawed ox-leather, 
which was the legitimate material. ‘“Cappes” for the head are 
mentioned as an article of import at an early period, and were 
probably made of coarse woollen materials. There were also 
“hattes” and “hures,” the latter the inferior sort, so called 
from the “hure,” or shaggy head of an animal. “Gloves” 
were early in fashion, and the “glovers” were already an 
established craft. Breeches or tight pantaloons were also in 
use, those who made them being called “braellers.” Belts or 
girdles for both sexes were made by the “ girdlers,” and from 
these belts hung the wearer’s “pouch,” or purse. “Cut- 
purses” were already, we find, in full pursuit of their vocation. 
Buttons and clasps were used, and “ pynners” or pins, probably 
of wood, bone, or ivory. An unwary horseman in those days 
was exposed to a danger from which we are now happily ex- 
empt. “Each saddle-bow, fore and hind, when duly and pro- 
perly made, seems to have been formed of a quarter—and not 
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less than a quarter—of the horizontal section of the trunk of a 
tree, hollowed out, of course, to fit the horse’s back ; the wood 
too, in justice to the customer, was to be perfectly dry before 
it was placed in the painter’s hands. To the no small detri- 
ment, however, of the honest members of the craft, ‘bad 
apprentices, who had run away from their masters, and other 
false men,’ were in the frequent habit of betaking themselves 
to the forests, which in those days densely surrounded the me- 
tropolis on almost every side, and there patching up spurious 
saddle-bows of pieces of wood smaller than quarters, hastily 
glued together. These worthless articles they would smuggle 
into the City by night, certain painters and false saddlers 
receiving them for sale, sometimes painting the wood in an 
absolutely green state, and sometimes after the pieces had been 
glued together ; the result of which malpractices, we are told, 
was, that when these materials were used by ‘great lords or 
by strangers, on a sudden emergency, 2. e. without previous 
examination, the saddle would warp upon the wood becoming 
dry, and, to the no small inconvenience, of course, of the said 
‘reat lords’ and others, the materials would fall to pieces. 
With the view of putting an end to such proceedings as these, 
upon complaint being made to the mayor of London, at the 
date before mentioned, every joiner was ordered from thence- 
forth to have his own mark for marking each saddle-bow of his 
workmanship; no joiner, too, was to do any work in the woods ; 
and due provision was made that all joiner’s work that should 
be found to be spurious should be brought to the Guildhall, 
condemned, and thence carried into Cheap and burnt. No 
joiner from thenceforth was to work at his trade by night, or 
to forestal any timber on its way to the City that unto joinery 
pertained, whether in the woods or elsewhere ; nor was he to 
be found with any old saddle-bow in pieces in his possession. 
Painters also were forbidden to put paint or colours upon sad- 
dle-bows made out of the City before they had been viewed 
and proved, and duly marked, by certain persons appointed by 
the mystery for the purpose. Indeed, it would almost seem 
that the principal occupation of the painters in these days was 
the painting of saddles, old and new.” Last of all we come 
to the “fripperers” or “old-clothesmen” of those days, whose 
“honesty seems not to have stood particularly high in civic 
estimation.” 

The River had, of course, its own set of regulations; and 
the prices at which boatmen were to take passengers between 
Billingsgate and Gravesend are expressly named. Travelling- 
bags, “males,” were in common use, and travellers carried 
their linen either in them or in panyers or baskets. From a 
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passage in one of the Guildhall Letter-books, speaking of tra- 
vellers arriving at St. Botolph’s wharf from Gravesend, it 
appears that they were to be allowed to land their luggage free 
of wharfage if carried under the arm, and if only containing 
things “for back and bed” (“a doos et a lyt’’). From the latter 
word Mr. Riley infers that nightgowns were then in use, as the 
sheets would be too bulky to carry in this way under the arm. 
It will be seen from the above that the life of the Old-London 
citizen had a few points of resemblance as well as its general 
broad contrast to that of his successor of the present day. 

We have already alluded to some of the restrictions on his 
freedom of movement. He was not allowed to carry arms by 
night, or to appear in the street masked. Walkers by night 
had to give a satisfactory account of themselves, or they were 
carried off to the “Tun” prisor ; and all respectable persons 
were expected to carry lights with them. Each of the City gates 
was granted to a sergeant-at-arms, who was expected to keep 
watch night and day, being assisted by a man who was paid by 
himself. In some cases the bedel was authorised to summon 
the men of the ward to watch the gate armed, those absent hav- 
ing to find substitutes at their own expense. The mayor had 
not the right of inflicting capital punishment. The princi- 
pal and frequent penalty seems to have been the pillory, to 
which in many cases the offender was conducted attended by 
music, probably of a rather “rough” description. We read ofa 
case in the time of Edward III. in which a person convicted of 
propagating lies and scandal was condemned to be imprisoned a 
year and day, and to stand at the end of each quarter for three 
hours in the pillory, with a whetstone hanging from his neck ! 

The character of the London lawyers at the latter end of 
the thirteenth century does not seem to have stood high, if we 
may judge from a code of civic ordinances contained in the 
Liber Custumarum : 

“The least guilty of these offenders, who, not without good reason, 
had incurred the heavy displeasure of Sir Gregory de Rokesley, Mayor, 
‘his Aldermen, and the other reputable men of the City,’ had been in 
the habit of setting themselves up as Countors,* while in reality ‘they 
knew nothing whatever about their profession, nor had they ever 
learnt it; the result of which was, that—‘the reputable men of the 
City well perceived that, by reason of their ignorance, both impleader 
and impleaded lost their pleas and their suits, as well in the Court of 
Hustings as in the houses of the Sheriffs, and that some persons had 
even been disinherited by reason of their foolish conduct :—a thing, 
however, that we need not be at all surprised at, when we are further 
informed that, in these times, ‘every one made himself a countor at his 
will ; sometimes, indeed, such a person as did not know how to speak 

* A certain class of pleaders at the bar. 
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in proper language.’ Others again, following the same independent 
line of action, took upon themselves the duties of pleaders, attorneys, 
and essoiners,* and sometimes even got themselves appointed assessors 
in the Sheriffs’ Court. To add, if possible, to the confusion caused by 
this state of things, although the lines of demarcation no doubt were 
laid down plainly enough, a countor was sometimes to be found en- 
croaching upon the domain of the attorney or the essoiner, and an 
essoiner, by way of reprisal, upon that of the countor or the attorney. 

These delinquencies, however, serious as they really were, appear 
to have been mild in comparison with others that evidently formed 
part of the practice ofthe black sheep of the profession. It was not at 
all an unheard-of thing, it would seem, for a countor to undertake a 
suit on the understanding that he was to have a partnership in the 
profits ; while an even greater rogue would take the money of his 
client, and of course make himself acquainted with his case, and then 
with consummate effrontery pocket the hire,+ and conduct the cause 
of the other side. Disgraceful language, ugly words, and scandalous 
calumnies, appear to have been the rhetoric employed by some; while 
in other instances, sergeants, as well as attorneys, would seem: to 
have been in the habit of coolly passing from their respective seats, 
or moving far beyond the bar of the Court, and trying to earwig the 
judges and thrust their services upon them as assessors. Indeed, so 
poor an opinion does Gregory de Rokesley and his worthy Aldermen 
appear to have entertained of the whole fraternity, that we absolutely 
find it among the rules made at the above-mentioned date, that in 
case a member were requested to act as assessor to a judge, he should 
first make oath that he would favour neither one side nor the other. 

It is to be hoped, however, and indeed there seems reason to be- 
lieve, that there were some men of respectability to save the character 
of the London branch of the profession ; seeing that the rules and re- 
gulations made on this occasion were promulgated, as we are informed, 
‘at the request of the Sergeants and Countors who understood their 
profession, and who felt themselves greatly aggrieved therein.’ As to 
the severe but wholesome penalties enacted for these malpractices, after 
due warning given to the higher members of the profession, the at- 
torneys also are duly cautioned that if they enter into any partner- 
ship in the moneys demanded by their clients, they shall be ‘for 
ever suspended ; and that if, by any default or negligence of their 
own, they shall lose the suits of their clients, imprisonment according 
to the statute will be the result. 

The lawyers of the metropolis, however, were probably little, if at 
all, worse than their neighbours; for corruption of this nature seems 
to have so universally prevailed, that, at a distance of twelve years 
from the above date, we meet with a statute, promulgated by royal 
authority, to the effect that, although it had been unmistakably for- 
bidden by previous statutes that any member of the King’s Court, or 


* The essoiner proffered essoins in court, or legitimate excuses for non- 
attendance. 
¢ The word is “lower,” ‘hire’ or ‘pay,’ not ‘fee’ in the modern sense, 
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of any Court of justice, whether Justice, Clerk, Sergeant-Countor, At- 
torney, or Apprentice, ‘or steward of a high man, or of any other, 
should take in hand, or maintain any plea ‘to champerty,’ they never- 
theless were in the habit both of taking to champerty,* ‘and upon 
other bargains from all folks in all the Courts ; in consequence whereof, 
the people had been often maltreated, disinherited, and ruined, through 
such maintainers and by their doings.’ To put an end to this, the 
King, by assent of the great lords of the land, and by advice of his 
Council,’ ordained and established, that all those who from thenceforth 
should be attainted of such undertakings, suits, and bargains, should 
have an imprisonment of three years, and then pay a fine at the royal 
pleasure.” 


The jealousy and animosity displayed by the City in all its 
ordinances and regulations with respect to the neighbouring 
borough of Southwark is very amusing and instructive. The 
fact that an independent jurisdiction existed in this quarter 
seems to have disturbed the imaginations of the civic digni- 
taries to such an extent that they went very far towards ren- 
dering the borough an actual nuisance, by the measures which 
they adopted for branding it and all belonging to it with the 
stigma of a lower caste. All dealers who came from South- 
wark were treated as presumptive rogues -and cozeners, and 
every obstacle seems to have been put in the way of inter- 
course between the two sides of the River. The boatmen were 
forbidden to stay on that side after depositing their fares; and 
it is evident that a visit in that quarter was considered a 
very ambiguous proceeding, which required explanation on the 
part of any respectable citizen. And there was some reason 
for this suspicion, inasmuch as the City authorities expressly 
limited to Southwark all such social nuisances as were in- 
supportable under their own immediate eyes. This antagon- 
ism between the City and Southwark was, we gather from 
other sources, quite mutual; as, on not a few occasions, the 
citizens found, to their cost, when a hostile force obtained 
entrance and a ready welcome to their very portals. When, 
for example, the army of Fairfax marched against the Pres- 
byterian Corporation of London in the Civil War of the se- 
venteenth century, the first to welcome them and forward 
their entrance into London were the inhabitants of the hated 
borough of Southwark. 

Our rapid sketch of old-London life would be incomplete in 
one of its most important features if we did not allude, however 
briefly, to the position of the foreign merchants and foreigners 
who inhabited and visited the City during this period. “For 


* ze. on the understanding of having part of the land, the subject of the 
suit. 
0 
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many centuries the enterprising foreigner who ventured to visit 
this country for the purposes of traffic had to struggle against 
numerous discouragements and grievous restrictions, originat- 
ing partly in the avarice of the English sovereigns and the 
insolence and rapacity of their officers, and, to a still greater 
extent, in the jealousy entertained towards them by the English 
population, the freemen of the cities and towns more especially.” 
A foreigner was looked upon in the City of London almost with 
as much suspicion as a Southwarker, both alike being regarded 
as bent solely on depriving the honourable dealer of his fair 
gains by dishonest and illegal competition. So late as the 
reign of Queen Mary, a foreigner bitterly complains of the rude 
conduct of the Londoners, and townspeople of England gene- 
rally, who followed him in crowds, calling out, as he expresses 
it, “ France dogue!” “France chenesve” (knave)! And at an 
earlier period this feeling must have prevailed to a much greater 
extent and in a higher class of society. “So early, however, 
as the time of Ethelred II. (about a.p. 1000) some brief regula- 
tions were framed, if not for the encouragement of foreigners, 
at least for their protection.” The merchants thus protected 
are described in this document under the names of the men of 
France and Normandy, the people of Rouen, the merchants 
of Flanders, the inhabitants of Liége and of Lier (in Brabant), 
and the “emperor’s men,” called first “ Easterlings,” and then by 
the aggregate title of the “ Merchants of the Hanse of Almaine.” 
On this document were probably based the “ Regulations for the 
Lorraine Merchants,” found in the Liber Custumarum, which 
belong, it would seem, to the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Every year, we learn from these “ Regulations,” a wine- 
fleet was in the habit of visiting this country. These were no 
doubt the ships to the wine sold in which reference is made by 
Fitz-Stephen. When the fleet reached the City limits at the 
“New Wear,” in the vicinity of the present Yantlet Creek, they 
were bound “to arrange themselves in due order and raise their 
ensign, the crews being at liberty, if so inclined, to sing their 
‘kiriele, or song of praise and thanksgiving, ‘according to the 
old law,’ until London Bridge was reached.” The drawbridge 
being raised, they were to remain moored off a hythe or land- 
ing-place (probably Queen Hythe), until the king’s officers had 
first made their purchases for his use. The next purchasers 
came in due priority ; those of London first, those of Winches- 
ter next. From this time the Lorraine merchant fell under the 
operation of a variety of stringent restrictions as to his move- 
ments and his residence. He was bound also, unless prevented 
by contrary winds, sickness, or debt, to leave London within forty 
days. Other foreign merchants were more favoured. The “em- 
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peror’s men” were allowed to lodge where they pleased, with 
the exception of the inhabitants of Tiesle (Thiel in Guelder- 
land), and Brune (probably Brurren, in the same country), 
who had given some cause of grave offence, perhaps explained 
by the prohibition to the*men of Antwerp to go beyond Lon- 
don Bridge, “in case they should object to be ruled by London 
law.” The natives of Denmark, however, were most favoured, 
being allowed to reside in the City the whole year, “with a 
right to all the benefits of the law of the City of London.” 
The Norwegians had the former, but not the latter privilege. 
Special privileges also were sometimes granted by express con- 
ventions, as in the case of that concluded in 1237 between the 
citizens of London and the merchants of Amiens, Corby, and 
Nesle. The city of Cologne had certain privileges for its 
merchants, the trade between the two cities being one of early 
date and considerable extent ; and the Cologne merchants, we 
find, had a guildhall in London belonging to them. But we 
should form from these specially privileged bodies of foreigners 
a very erroneous idea of the treatment pursued towards foreign 
merchants generally. Take for instance the woad-merchants, 
chiefly from Picardy and Normandy, who met with a sorry 
measure of justice. 


“On their arrival the merchants are reminded that it is their duty 
to place their woad upon the quay, and that they may enclose it with 
hurdles and hatches, if they think proper, but upon no account are they 
to stow it in houses or in cellars. Here they were to sell it, or give it 
in exchange for other merchandise,—‘ but only to men of the City, 
and to no one else, and that by reasonable and ancient measure of the 
City.’ Nor ought they too, nor might they, buy any thing of foreigners, 
but only of men of the City, for exportation beyond sea; nor might 
they leave the City for the purpose of visiting any fair, or for going to 
any other place for the purposes of traffic. If found to be on the road 
to such a place, and proceeding towards a fair, all their chattels were 
to be forfeited,—‘ seeing that all their buying and selling ought to take 
place within the City, and that only with the men of the City.’ 

Even more than this. The said merchants ‘might not, nor ought 
they to, stay within the City more than forty days; at the end of 
which, they were to return to their own country, or else—‘to some 
other place beyond sea, at as great a distance as the place from which 
they came.’ ‘To fill up the measure of the woad-merchant’s difficulties, 
the ‘foreigner’ (foraneus) was also to take care that within such forty 
days he had sold or exchanged the whole of his wares, without holding 
back any part thereof,—‘seeing that when such term shall have ex- 
pired, and it shall be his duty to depart, he may not hand over any 
part of his wares to his host, or to any other person, nor may he carry 
them away with him. But let him see that within the time limited he 
makes sale of the same, as well as he can ; for if any part thereof shall 
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be found after the time limited unto him, it shall be wholly lost.’ In 
the trade of dyeing cloth, on no account were these merchants to in- 
terfere.” 


As Mr. Riley observes, the profits of these merchants must 
have been very large to induce them to encounter such a re- 
ception. 

It is pleasant, however, to find that under all these restric- 
tions the foreign merchants kept a good heart, and had their 
meetings of good-fellowship, in which the vexations and sus- 
picions to which they were subjected were for the time for- 
gotten. Such merry-makings would, indeed, tend to corrobo- 
rate our view of the general happiness of the citizens of London 
under their comparatively light fetters. At the close of the 
thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century, we find es- 
tablished in London “a Society, or brotherhood, of the Pui, in 
honour of God, our Lady Saint Mary, and all Saints, both male 
and female, and in honour of our lord the King, and all the 
Barons of the country; and for the increasing of loyal love, 
and to the end that mirthfulness, peace, uprightness, gaiety, 
and good love may be maintained.” The title of the society 
was derived from the city of Le Puy en Velay in Auvergne. 
Societies of this nature flourished extensively in Picardy and 
Normandy ; but nowhere, says the most recent historian of the 
confréries of Notre Dame du Puy, does there exist so ancient 
and full an account of their regulations as in the document pre- 
served in the Guildhall Liber Custumarum, which contains the 
rules of the London society. Its members were mostly foreign- 
ers, but a few natives of the realm were admitted. How and 
when it arose, and how and when it came to an end, are equally 
unknown. Mr. Riley conjectures that it received its death- 
blow in the French wars of Edward III. There was a “ prince” 
of the society yearly elected; a reward for the best songs, or 
“ballads-royal ;” a grand feast every year, the residue of the 
food going to the prisoners at Newgate and the City poor; and 
a dance at the new prince’s house, after solemnly escorting him 
home; “which ended, they are to take one drink and depart, 
each to his own house and all on foot.” It is curious to trace 
strong resemblances between these festive regulations and those 
of a branch fraternity of the Pepperers of London,—the ances- 
tors of the “Company of Grocers,’—and to observe a relic of 
these ancient civic feasts in the silver crowns, chaplets, and gar- 
lands with which the master and wardens of some of the City 
companies are still crowned on hall-days. 

Such, then, are a few of the characteristics of Old London 
in the days of the earlier Plantagenets; or rather the skele- 
ton of its past existence, disinterred from the catacombs of the 
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Guildhall records. We may gain from this some idea of its 
outward organisation, and of the spirit in which that orga- 
nisation was created ; but it is vain for us to hope to obtain 
any but the most faint and imperfect impression of the spirit 
in which these institutions were really worked, and of what it 
actually was to live the daily life of a citizen of Old London. 
Our inferences and our conjectures may be plausible, but the 
substantial fact still evades our grasp. Old London, with its 
privileges and its grievances, its narrow and exclusive policy 
in some things, and its free independent spirit in others; its 
cherished feuds and its red-letter days ; its ideas of happiness 
and its standard of evil and misery,—lies, after all, buried under 
the centuries along with the Henries and the Edwards, against 
whose tyranny it successfully struggled, and under whose politic 
favour it laid the foundation of its extraordinary reputation. 





Art. IX.—WILLIAM PITT. 


Life of the Right Honourable William Pitt. By Earl Stanhope, 
Author of the “ History of England from the Peace of Utrecht.” 





Lorp Stanuore’s Life of Mr. Pitt has both the excellencies and 
the defects which we should expect from him, and neither of 
them are what we expect in a great historical writer of the pre- 
sent age. Even simple readers are becoming aware that historical 
investigation, which used to be a sombre and respectable call- 
ing, is now an audacious pursuit. Paradoxes are very bold and 
very numerous. Many of the recognised “ good people” in 
history have become bad, and all the very bad people have be- 
come rather good. We have palliations of Tiberius, eulogies 
on Henry VIIL., devotional exercises to Cromwell, and fulsome 
adulation of Julius Cesar and of the first Napoleon. The 
philosophy of history is more alarming still. One school sees 
in it but a gradual development of atheistic belief, another 
threatens to resolve it all into “the three simple agencies, 
starch, fibrin, and albumen.” But in these exploits of audacious 
ingenuity and specious learning Lord Stanhope has taken no 
part. Heis not anxious to be original. He travels, if possible, 
in the worn track of previous historians; he tells a plain tale 
in an easy plain way; he shrinks from wonderful novelties; 
with the cautious scepticism of true common sense; he is 
always glad to find that the conclusions at which he arrives 
coincide with those of former inquirers. His style is charac- 
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teristic of his matter. He narrates with a gentle sense and 
languid accuracy, very different from the stimulating rhetoric 
and exciting brilliancy of his more renowned contemporaries. 
In the present case Lord Stanhope has been very fortunate 
both in his subject and in his materials. Mr. Pitt has never 
had even a decent biographer, though the peculiarities of his 
career are singularly inviting to literary ambition. His life 
had much of the solid usefulness of modern times, and not a 
little also of the romance of old times. He was skilled in eco- 
nomical reform, but retained some of the majesty of old-world 
eloquence. He was as keen in small figures as a rising poli- 
tician now, yet he was a despotic premier at an age when, in 
these times, a politician could barely aspire to be an Under- 
Secretary. It is not wonderful that Lord Stanhope should 
have been attracted to a subject which is so interesting in it- 
self. and which lies so precisely in the direction of his previous 
studies. From his high standing and his personal connections, 
he has been able to add much to our minuter knowledge. He 
has obtained from various quarters many valuable letters which 
have not been published before. There is a whole series from 
George III. to Mr. Pitt, and a scarcely less curious series from 
Mr. Pitt to his mother. We need not add that Lord Stanhope 
has digested his important materials with great care; that he 
has made of them almost as much as could be made; that he 
has a warm admiration and a delicate respect for the great 
statesman of whom he is writing. His nearest approach to an 
ungentle feeling is a quiet dislike to the great Whig families. 
Mr. Pitt is an example of one of the modes in which the 
popular imagination is, even in historical times, frequently 
and easily misled. Mankind judge of a great statesman prin- 
cipally by the most marked and memorable passage in his ca- 
reer. By chance we lately had the honour to travel with a 
gentleman who said that Sir R. Peel was the “leader of the 
Whigs ;” and though historical evidence will always prevent 
common opinion from becoming so absurd as this, it is unde- 
niable that, in the popular fancy of younger men, Sir Robert 
Peel is the Liberal minister who repealed the corn-laws, and 
carried Catholic Emancipation. The world is forgetting that 
he was once the favourite leader of the old Tory party—the 
steady opponent of Mr. Canning, and the steady adherent of 
Lord Sidmouth and Lord Eldon. We remember his great re- 
forms, of which we daily feel the benefit ; we forget that, during 
a complete political generation, he was the most plausible sup- 
porter of ancient prejudices, and the most decent advocate of 
inveterate abuses. Mr. Pitt’s fate has been very similar, but 
far less fortunate. The event in his life most deeply im- 
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planted in the popular memory is his resistance to the French 
Revolution ; it is this which has made him the object of 
affection to extreme Tories, and of suspicion and distrust to 
reasonable Liberals. Yet no rash inference was ever more un- 
founded and more false. It can be proved that in all the other 
part of Mr. Pitt’s life the natural tendency of his favourite 
plan was uniformly Liberal; that at the time of the French 
Revolution itself, he only did what the immense majority of the 
English people, even of the cultivated English people, deli- 
berately desired; that he did it anxiously, with many mis- 
givings, and in opposition to his natural inclinations; that it 
is very dubious whether, in the temper of the French nation 
and the temper of the English nation, a war between them 
could by possibility have been avoided at that juncture; that 
in his administration and under his auspices the spirit of 
legislative improvement which characterises modern times may 
almost be said to begin; that he was the first English minister 
who discussed political questions with the cultivated thought- 
fulness and considerate discretion which seem to characterise 
us now; that in political instruction he was immeasurably 
superior to Fox, and that, in the practical application of just 
principles to ordinary events, he was equally superior to Burke. 
There are two kinds of statesmen to whom, at different 
times, representative government gives an opportunity and a 
career—dictators and administrators. There are certain men 
who are called in conjunctures of great danger to save the 
State. When national peril is imminent, all nations have felt 
that it was needful to select the best man who could be found 
—for better, for worse; to put unlimited trust in him; to 
allow him to do whatever he wished, and to leave undone 
whatever he did not approve of. The qualities which are 
necessary for a dictator are two,—a commanding character and 
an original intellect. All other qualities are secondary. Re- 
gular industry, a conciliatory disposition, a power of logical 
exposition and argumentative discussion, which are necessary 
to a parliamentary statesman in ordinary times, are not essen- 
tial to the selected dictator of a particular juncture. If he 
have force of character to overawe men into trusting him, 
and originality of intellect sufficient to enable him to cope 
with the pressing, terrible, and critical events with which he is 
selected to cope, it is enough. Every subordinate shortcoming, 
every incidental defect, will be pardoned. “Save us!” is the 
cry of the moment, and, in the confident hope of safety, any 
deficiency will be overlooked, and any frailty pardoned. 
_ The genius requisite for a great administrator is not so 
imposing, but it is, perhaps, equally rare, and needs a more 
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peculiar combination of qualities. Ordinary administrators 
are very common: every-day life requires and produces every- 
day persons. But a really great administrator thinks not only 
of the day but of the morrow; does not only what he must 
but what he wants; is eager to extirpate every abuse, and on 
the watch for every improvement; is on a level with the high- 
est political thought of his time, and persuades his age to be 
ruled according to it—to permit him to embody it in policy 
and in laws. Administration in this large sense includes 
legislation, for it is concerned with the far-seeing regulation of 
future conduct, as well as with the limited management of the 
present. Great dictators are doubtless rare in political history; 
but they are not more so than great administrators, such as we 
have just defined them. It is not easy to manage any age; it is 
not easy to be on a level with the highest thought of any age ; 
but to managethat age according tothat highest thought isamong 
the most insuperable and arduous difficulties of the world. The 
intellectual character of a dictator is noble but simple; that of 
a great administrator and legislator is complex also. 

The exact description of Mr. Pitt is, that he had in the 
most complete perfection the faculties of a great administrator, 
and that he added to it the commanding temperament, though 
not the creative intellect, of a great dictator. He was tried 
by long and prosperous years, which exercised to the utmost 
his peculiar faculties, which enabled him to effect brilliant 
triumphs of policy and of legislation: he was tried likewise 
by a terrible crisis, with which he had not the originality 
entirely to cope, which he did not understand as we understand 
it now, but in which he showed a hardihood of resolution and 
a consistency of action which captivated the English people, 
and which impressed the whole world. 

A very slight survey of Mr. Pitt’s career is all we have 
room for here ; indeed, it is not easy within the compass of an 
Article to make any survey, however slight; but we hope at 
least to show that peculiar training, peculiar opportunity, and 
peculiar ability, combined to make him what he was. 

It may seem silly to observe that Mr. Pitt was the son of 
his father, and yet there is no doubt that it was a critical 
circumstance in the formation of his character. When he was 
born, as Lord Macaulay has described, his father’s name was 
the most celebrated in the whole civilised world ; every post 
brought the news of some victory or some great stroke of 
policy, and his imagination dwelt upon the realities before him. 
“Tam glad I am not the eldest son,” he said, “I should like to 
speak in the House of Commons, like papa.’ And there are 
other sayings indicating an early ambition and an early con- 
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sciousness of power. There is nothing extraordinary in this. 
Most boys are conceited ; most boys have a wonderful belief 
in their own power. “At sixteen,” says Mr. Disraeli, “every one 
believes he is the most peculiar man who ever lived.” And 
there is certainly no difficulty in imagining Mr. Disraeli think- 
ing so. The difficulty is not to entertain this proud belief, but to 
keep it ; not to have these lofty visions, but to hold them. Man- 
hood comes, and with it come the plain facts of the world. There 
is no illusion in them; they have a distinct teaching: “The 
world,” they say definitely, “does not believe in you. You fancy 
you have a call toa great career, but no one else even imagines 
that you fancy it. You do not dare to say it out loud.” Before 
the fear of ridicule and the touch of reality the illusions of 
youth pass away, and with them goes all intellectual courage. 
We have no longer the hardihood ; we have scarcely the wish 
to form our own creed, to think our own thoughts, to act upon 
our own belief; we try to be sensible, and we end in being 
ordinary ; we fear to be eccentric, and we end in being com- 
monplace. It is from this fate that the son of a commanding 
prime minister is at any rate preserved; the world thinks 
about him; the world alludes to him. He can speak “in the 
grand style,’ and he will not be laughed at, or not much. 
When we wonder at the indomitable resolution and the inflexi- 
ble self-reliance which Mr. Pitt through life displayed, we may 
lessen our wonder by remembering that he never endured the 
bitter ignominy of youth; that his self-confidence was never 
disheartened by being “an unknown man;” that he early 
received from fortune the inestimable permission to be himself. 
The education of Mr. Pitt was as favourable to the develop- 
ment of his peculiar powers as his position. The public educa- 
tion of England has very great merits, and is well fitted for the 
cultivation of the average Englishman ; but one at least of the 
qualities which fit it for training ordinary men unfit it for train- 
ing an extraordinary man. Its greatest value to the mass of 
those who are brought up in it is the diminution of their self- 
confidence. They are early brought into a little but rough world, 
which effects on a small scale what the real world will after- 
wards effect still more thoroughly on a large one. It teaches 
boys who are no better than other boys that they are no better 
than other boys; that the advantages of one are compensated 
by the advantages of others ; that the world is a miscellaneous 
and motley medley, in which it is not easy to conquer, and over 
which it is impossible to rule. But it is not desirable that a 
young man in Pitt’s position should learn this lesson. If you 
are to train a man to be prime minister at five-and-twenty, 
you must not dishearten his self-confidence, though it be over- 
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weening; you must not tame his energy, though it seem pre- 
sumptuous. Ordinary men should and must be taught to fear 
the face of the world ; they are to be guided by its laws and 
regulated by its manners; the one exceptional man, who is in 
his first youth to rule the world, must be trained not to fear it, 
but to despise it. 

The legitimate food of a self-relying nature is early solitude, 
and the most stimulating solitude is solitude in the midst of 
society. Mr. Pitt’s education was of this kind entirely. He 
was educated at home during his whole boyhood. He was 
sent to Cambridge at a most unusually early age. He lived 
there almost wholly with Mr. Pretyman, his tutor. “ While 
Mr. Pitt was undergraduate,” writes that gentleman, “he 
never omitted attending chapel morning and evening in the 
public hall, except when prevented by indisposition. Nor did 
he pass a single evening out of the college-walls; indeed, most 
of his time was spent with me.” During his whole residence 
at the University, Mr. Pretyman continues, “I never knew him 
spend an idle day, nor did he ever fail to attend me at the 
appointed hour.” He did not make any friends, scarcely any 
social acquaintances, till he had taken his degree. He passed 
very much of his time, his tutor tells us, in very severe study, 
and very much of it, as we may easily believe, in the most 
absorbing of early pleasures—the monotonous excitément of 
ambitious anticipation. On an inferior man this sort of youth 
could have had but one effect—it must have made him a prig. 
But it had not that effect on Pitt. It contributed to make him 
a shy, haughty, and inaccessible man. Such he emerged from 
Cambridge, and such he continued through life to be ; but he 
was preserved from the characteristic degradation of well- 
intentioned and erudite youth by two great counteracting 
influences,—a strong sense of humour and a genuine interest in 
great subjects. His sense of fun was, indeed, disguised from the 
vulgar by a rigid mask of grave dignity ; but in private it was 
his strongest characteristic. ‘ Don’t tell me,” he is said to have 
said, “ of a man’s being able to talk sense ; every one can talk 
sense: can he talk nonsense?” And Mr. Wilberforce, the most 
cheerful of human beings, who had seen the most amusing 
society of his generation, always declared that Pitt’s wit was 
the best which he had ever known. And it was likely to be; 
humour gains much by constant suppression, and at no time 
of life was Pitt ever wanting in dexterous words. No man 
who really cares for great things, and who sees the laughable 
side of little things, ever becomes a “ prig.” 

While at Cambridge likewise Pitt paid, as his tutor tells 
us, great attention to what are now, in popular estimation, the 
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characteristic studies of the place. His attainments in mathe- 
matics were probably not much like the elaborate and exact 
knowledge which the higher wranglers now yearly carry away 
from the University, but they were considerable for his time, 
and they comprehended the most instructive part of the subject, 
the first principles ; a vague hope, too, is expressed that he may 
read Newton’s Principia “after some summer circuit,” which, 
as we may easily suppose, was not realised. 

Though the tutor’s information is not very exact, we may 
accept his general testimony that Pitt was a good mathemati- 
cian, according to the academic standing of that day. There is, 
indeed, strong corroborative evidence of the fact in Mr. Pitt’s 
financial speeches. It is not easy to draw out the evidence in 
writing, and it would be very tiresome to read the evidence if 
it were drawn out; but a skilful observer of the contrast be- 
tween educated and uneducated language will find in Pitt 
many traces of mathematical studies. Raw argument and 
common-sense correctness come by nature, but only a prelimi- 
nary education can give the final edge to accuracy in statement, 
and the last nicety to polished and penetrating discussion. 
In later life the facile use of financial rhetoric was as familiar 
to Mr. Pitt as to Mr. Gladstone. 

His classical studies were pursued upon a plan suggested 
by his father, which was certainly well adapted for the par- 
ticular case, though it would not be good for mankind in gene- 
ral. A sufficient experience proves that no one can be taught 
any language thoroughly and accurately except by composition 
in it; and Mr. Pitt had apparently never practised any sort 
of composition in Greek or Latin, whether verse or prose. But 
for the purpose of disciplining a student in his own language, 
the reverse practice of translating from the classical languages 
is the best single expedient which has ever been made use of. 
And to this Mr. Pitt was trained by his father from early boy- 
hood. He was taught to read off the classics into the best 
English he could find, never inserting a word with which he 
was not satisfied, but waiting till he found one with which he 
was satisfied. By constant practice he became so ready that 
he never stopped at all; the right word always presented itself 
immediately. When he was- asked in later life how he had 
acquired the mellifluous abundance of appropriate language 
with which he amazed and charmed the House of Commons, it 
was to this suggestion of his father that he at once imputed it. 

To the probably unconscious influence of the same in- 
structor we may ascribe his early interest in parliamentary 
conflict. We have before quoted the naive expression of his 
boyish desire to be in the House of Commons. There is a still 
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more curious story of him in very early youth. It is said, “ He 
was introduced, on the steps of the throne in the House of 
Lords, to Mr. Fox, who was his senior by ten years, and already 
in the fulness of his fame. Fox used afterwards to relate that, 
as the discussion proceeded, Pitt repeatedly turned to him and 
said, ‘But surely, Mr. Fox, that might be met thus :’ or, ‘ Yes, 
but he lays himself open to retort.’ What the particular criti- 
cisms were Fox had forgotten; but he said that he was much 
struck at the time by the precocity of a lad who through the 
whole sitting was thinking only how all the speeches on both 
sides could be answered.” 

Nor were his political studies confined to the studious cul- 
tivation of oratorical language, or to a thorough acquisition of 
the art of argumentative fence ; he attended also to the sub- 
stance of political science. He was the first great English 
statesman who read, understood, and valued the Wealth of Na- 
tions. Fox had “no great opinion of those reasonings ;” and the 
doctrines of free trade, though present, like all great political 
ideas, to the overflowing mind of Burke, were, like all his ideas, 
at the daily mercy of his eager passions, and his intense and 
vivid imagination. Mr. Pitt, as it would seem, while still at 
college, acquired and arranged them with the collected con- 
sistency which was the characteristic of his mind. So thorough 
a training, in the superficial accomplishments, ‘the peculiar 
associations, and the abstract studies of political life, has not 
perhaps fallen to the lot of any other English statesman. 

Nor was the political opportunity of Mr. Pitt at all inferior 
to his political training. The history of the first twenty years 
of the reign of George III. is a history of his struggles with 
the aristocratic proprietors of parliamentary boroughs. Neither 
the extension of the power of the Crown, nor the maintenance 
of the political ascendency of the Whig families, was very 
popular with the nation at large; the popular element in the 
constitution was for the most part neutral in the conflict ; it 
reserved the greater part of its influence for objects more inte- 
resting to itself; but between the two parties, between the 
Crown and the great borough proprietors, the strife was eager, 
intense, and unremitting. 

As we some time since had occasion to explain at length, 
the situation in which a constitutional king was placed under 
the old system of an unreformed Parliament was more than an 
energetic man could endure. According to the theory of that 
government, the patronage of the Crown was to be used to pur- 
chase votes in Parliament, and to maintain a parliamentary 
majority by constant bargains with borough proprietors. “But 
who is to use the patronage? The theory assumes that it is to 
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be used by the minister of the day. According to it, the head 
of the party which is predominant in Parliament is to employ 
the patronage of the Crown for the purpose of confirming that 
predominance. But suppose that the Crown chooses to object 
to this; suppose that the king for the time being should say, 
‘This patronage is mine ; the places in question are places in 
my service; the pensions in question are pensions from me: I 
will myself have at least some share in the influence that is 
acquired by the conferring of those pensions, and the distribu- 
tion of those places.’ George III. actually did say this. He 
was a king in one respect among a thousand; he was willing 
to do the work of a Secretary of the Treasury; his letters for 
very many years are filled with the petty details of patronage ; 
he directed who should have what, and stipulated who should 
not have any thing. This interference of the king must evi- 
dently in theory, and did certainly in fact, destroy the efficiency 
of the alleged expedient. Very much of the patronage of the 
Crown went, not to the adherents of the prime minister, be- 
cause they were his adherents, but to the king’s friends, be- 
cause they were his friends. Many writers have been very 
severe on George III. for taking the course which he did take, 
and have frequently repeated the well-known maxims, which 
show that what he did was a deviation from the constitution. 
Very likely it was; but what is the use of a constitution which 
takes no account of the ordinary motives of human nature ? 
It was inevitable that an ambitious king, who had industry 
enough to act as he did, would so act. Let us consider his 
position. He was invested with authority which was appa- 
rently great. He was surrounded by noblemen and gentlemen 
who passed their life in paying him homage, and in professing 
perhaps excessive doctrines of loyal obedience to him. When 
the Duke of Devonshire, or the Duke of Bedford, or the Duke 
of Newcastle, approached the royal closet, they implied by 
words and manner that he had immeasurably more power 
than they had. In fact, it was expected that he should have 
immeasurably less. It was expected that, though these noble- 
men daily acknowledged that he was their superior, he should 
constantly act as if he were their inferior. The prime minister 
was in reality appointed by them, and it was expected that the 
king should do what the prime minister told him; that he 
should assent to measures on which he was not consulted ; that 
he should make peace when Mr. Grenville said peace was right ; 
that he should make war whenever Mr. Grenville said war was 
right; that he should allow the offices of his household and 
the dignities of his court to be used as a means for the support 
of cabinets whose members he disliked, and whose policy he 
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disapproved of. It is evident that no man who was not imbe- 
cile would be content with such a position. It is not difficult 
to bear to be without power, it is not very difficult to bear to 
have only the mockery of power ; but it is unbearable to have 
real power, and to be told that you must content yourself with 
the mockery of it; it is unendurable to have in your hands an 
effectual instrument of substantial influence, and also to act 
day by day as a pageant, without any influence whatever. Hu- 
man nature has never endured this, and we may be quite sure 
that it never will endure it. It is a fundamental error in the 
‘esoteric theory’ of the Tory party, that it assumed the king 
and the prime minister to be always of the same mind, while 
they often were of different minds.” 

By a series of strategems George III. at last obtained, in 
the person of Lord North, a minister who combined a sufficient 
amount of parliamentary support with an unlimited devotion to 
the royal pleasure. He was a minister of great ability, great 
parliamentary tact, unbounded good humour, and no firmness. 
He yielded every thing to the intense, eager, petty incisiveness 
of his sovereign. The king was the true minister for all pur- 
poses of policy and business. Lord North was only the talking 
minister of the present French Assemblies, who is bound to 
explain and to defend measures which he did not suggest, and 
about which he was not consulted. 

It is difficult to say how long Lord North’s government 
might not have continued, if it had not been for the military 
calamities of the American war. That war had been very 
popular at its commencement, and continued popular as long 
as it was likely to be successful ; it became unpopular as soon 
as it was likely to fail. The merchants began to murmur at 
the stoppage of trade. The country gentlemen began to mur- 
mur at the oppressive burden of war-taxes. The nation began 
to reconsider its opinion as to the justice of the quarrel, as 
soon as it appeared that our military efforts would probably be 
disastrous. Lord North shared in these feelings ; he did not be- 
lieve the war would succeed ; no longer hoped it would succeed ; 
no longer thought that there was any motive for continuing to 
carry it on, but for several years he did continue to carry it 
on. The will of George III. was a very efficient force on every 
one just about him, and the personal ascendency over many 
men intellectually far his superiors is a curious example of 
the immense influence of a distinct judgment and inflexible 
decision, with fair abilities and indefatigable industry, and 
placed in close contact with great men and great affairs. 

At length, in March 1782, the calamitous issue of the Ameri- 
can war became too evident, and Lord North resigned. Lord 
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Holland gives us a curious history of the mode in which he 
announced to the House that he was no longer prime minister : 
“T have heard my uncle Fitzpatrick give a very diverting ac- 
count of the scene that passed in the House of Commons on the 
day of Lord North’s resignation, which happened to be a 
remarkably cold day, with a fall of snow. A motion of Lord 
Surrey’s, for the dismissal of Ministers, stood for that day, and 
the Whigs were anxious that it should come on before the resig- 
nation of Lord North was officially announced, that his removal 
from office might be more manifestly and formally the act of 
the House of Commons. He and Lord Surrey rose at the same 
instant ; after much clamour, disorder, and some insignificant 
speeches on order, Mr. Fox, with great quickness and address, 
moved, as the most regular method of extricating the House 
from its embarrassment, ‘That Lord Surrey be now heard.’ 
But Lord North, with yet more admirable presence of mind, 
mixed with pleasantry, rose immediately and said, ‘I rise to 
speak to that motion; and, as his reason for opposing it, stated 
his resignation and the dissolution of the Ministry. The House, 
satisfied, became impatient, and after some ineffectual efforts 
of speakers on both sides to procure a hearing, an adjournment 
took place. Snow was falling, and the night tremendous. All 
the members’ carriages were dismissed, and Mrs. Bennet’s room 
at the door was crowded. But Lord North’s carriage was 
waiting. He put into it one or two of his friends, whom he 
had invited to go home with him, and turning to the crowd, 
chiefly composed of his bitter enemies, in the midst of their 
triumph, exclaimed, in this hour of defeat and supposed mortifi- 
cation, with admirable good-humour and pleasantry, ‘I have 
my carriage. You see, gentlemen, the advantage of being in 
the secret. Good night.’” 

Such acquiescent bonhomie is admirable, no doubt; but: 
easy good-nature is no virtue for a man of action, least of 
all for a practical politician in critical times. It was Lord 
North’s “happy temper” which first made him the mean slave 
of George III., which afterwards induced him to ally him- 
self with the most virulent assailants of that monarch and, at 
a preceding period, of himself. 

When Lord North resigned, it was natural that the leaders 
of the Opposition should come at once into predominant power; 
but a ministerial crisis in the early part of George III.’s reign 
was never permitted io proceed in what is now fixed as the 
constitutional etiquette. The king always interfered with it. 
On this occasion the only political party who could take office 
was that which, under the judicious guidance of Lord Rocking- 
ham, and supported by the unequalled oratory of Fox and Burke, 
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had consistently opposed the American war. But the leaders 
of this party were personally disliked by George III. Lord 
Rockingham he had once before called “one of the most insig- 
nificant noblemen in my service.” Mr. Fox, from a curious 
combination of causes, he hated. Accordingly, though it was 
necessary for him to treat with Lord Rockingham and his 
friends, he did not treat with them directly. He employed 
as an intermediate agent Lord Shelburne, the father of the 
present Marquis of Lansdowne, a politician whom it is not 
difficult to describe, but whom it is difficult really to under- 
stand. Policemen tell us that there is such a character as a 
“reputed thief,’ who-has never been convicted of any par- 
ticular act of thievery. Lord Shelburne was precisely that 
character in political life; every one always said he was dis- 
honest, but no particular act of dishonesty has ever been 
brought home to him. It is not for us now to discuss the dubious 
peculiarities of so singular a character. But it will be admitted 
that it was a most unfortunate one for conducting the delicate 
personal negotiations inevitable on the formation of a cabinet, 
and that it specially unfitted the person believed to possess 
it to be a good go-between between a king who hated an 
Opposition and an Opposition who distrusted the king. The 
inevitable result followed : every member of the incoming party 
_ was displeased with the king; every one disbelieved the asser- 
tions of Lord Shelburne; every one distrusted the solidity of 
a ministry constructed in a manner so anomalous. A ministry, 
however, was constructed, of which Lord Shelburne and Lord 
Rockingham were both members; and both, Mr. Fox said, in- 
tended to be prime ministers. 

Lord Rockingham must evidently have been a man of 
very fine and delicate judgment. He could not speak in the 
- House of Lords, and his letters are rather awkwardly expressed ; 
but those who compare the history of the Whig party for some 
years before his death with the history of that party for some 
years after it, and those who compare the career of Burke for 
the same two periods, will perceive that both over the turbu- 
lence of the great party and the turbulence of the great orator 
the same almost invisible discretion exercised a guiding and 
restraining control. After Lord Rockingham’s death, both 
the Whig party and Mr. Burke committed great errors and fell 
into lamentable excesses, which were entirely unlike any thing 
which happened while he was yet alive. If he had been per- 
mitted to exercise a composing influence, it is possible that the 
ministry we have described might have lasted; but, unfortu- 
nately, within three months after its formation he fell ill and 
died. Mr. Fox, who had just been quarrelling with Lord Shel- 
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burne, refused to serve under him and sent in his resignation ; 
and his example was followed by Burke, and by most of the 
followers of Lord Rockingham. 

Lord Shelburne, however, still intended to be prime minis- 
ter. The king was in his favour. The Whigs had no great 
aristocratic leader. The Duke of Portland, who was put for- 
ward as such, had no powers of speech and but feeble powers 
of thought. There was no difference of political opinion which 
need have separated any Whig from Shelburne. He was there- 
fore justified in hoping that if he persevered, he might rally 
round him in no long time the greater part of the Whig party, 
notwithstanding the secession of its present leaders. He doubt- 
less hoped, also, by taking advantage of the various influences 
of the Crown, to attach to himself very many of the followers 
of Lord North, who were the old adherents of the Crown. But 
these were anticipations only. For the moment he was more 
completely separated from the Parliamentary ability of his age 
than any minister has since been. He came into office in op- 
position to Lord North and one great party; he remained in 
office in opposition to Fox and Burke, the leaders of the other 
great party. The trained leaders of the old Ministry and the 
trained leaders of the old Opposition were both opposed to him. 
If he decided to remain prime minister, it was necessary for 
him to take some bold step. He did so. He made Mr. Pitt 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the leader of the House of 
Commons, though he was but twenty-three. 

Such a singular good fortune has never happened to any 
English statesman since Parliamentary Government in this 
country has been consolidated into its present form, and it is 
very unlikely that any thing like it can ever happen again. 
Perhaps no man of twenty-three could get through the quan- 
tity of work that is now required to fill the two offices of 
Finance Minister and leader of the House of Commons. In 
Pitt’s time the Chancellor of the Exchequer (he himself tells 
us) needed no private secretary; he had no business requir- 
ing any. The leader of the House of Commons did not even 
require one-tenth part of the ready available miscellaneous in- 
formation which he must now have at his command, and most 
of which cannot be learned from any books. ‘To fill the offices 
which Mr. Pitt filled at twenty-three, it would in this age be 
necessary that a man should have a trained faculty of trans- 
acting business rapidly, which no man of twenty-three can 
have; and that he should have also a varied knowledge of 
half a hundred subjects, which no college can teach, and which 
no book of reference will ever contain. Mr. Pitt, however, 


met with no difficulty. Though the finances of the country 
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had been disordered by the American War, and though the 
ministry was daily assailed by the dexterous good-humour of 
Lord North, and the vehement invectives of Fox and Burke, 
“the boy,” as they called him, was successful in his Budget, 
and successful in his management of the House of Commons. 
It soon, however, became evident that Lord Shelburne’s min- 
istry could not stand long. There were three parties in the 
House, and a coalition of any two was sufficient to outnumber 
any one. According to a calculation preserved in a letter from 
Gibbon, every thing depended on the decision of Mr. Fox. If 
he returned to the Government, it would be strong; if he 
allied himself with Lord North, it must fail. He did ally 
himself with Lord North, and Lord Shelburne resigned. 

The coalition between Fox and Lord North is not defended 
even by Lord John Russell, who defends almost every act in 
the political life of his great hero. Indeed, it was not likely 
that he would defend it ; for to it we owe the almost unbroken 
subjection of the Whigs, ‘and the almost unbroken reign of the 
Tories, for five-and- -twenty years. 

No political alliance in English history has been more 
unpopular than this coalition. “For once the king and the 
people were on the same side, and that side the right side. 
During by far the greater part of his reign the wishes of 
George III. were either opposed to the wishes of his people, 
or the wishes of the two, though identical, were pernicious. 
During the first part of his reign his attempts to increase the 
royal influence were eenerally unpopular; during the latter 
part, he and his people were both favourable to the American 
War and to the French War, with what result history shows. 
But at the period of which we are speaking both the prominent 
prejudices of the king and the deepest feelings of the people 
were offended by the same event. The Coalition deeply an- 
noyed the king. It was hateful to him that his favourite, Lord 
North, who had been his confidential minister for years, who 
was enriched with the marks of his bounty and good-will, 
who was the leader of many politicians, always biased in 
favour of the Crown, and always anxious to support its in- 
fluence, if they could, should after all ally himself with Mr. 
Fox, who had opposed the Crown for years ; who had called 
its latent influence “an infernal spirit ;” who was the leader 
of the party opposed to the American War, and therefore, in 
the king’s view, of the party which had advocated treason and 
abetted the disruption of the empire; who, worse than all, was 
the companion and encourager of the Prince of Wales in every 
species of dissipation ; who introduced him to haunts and 
courtenanced him in habits which made the very heart of an 
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economical and decorous monarch horrified and angry ; who at 
that very moment was endeavouring to make “capital,” as we 
should now say, out of the political prospects and present in- 
fluence of his profligate associate. George III. used to call the 
“coalition ministry” his “son’s ministry ;’ and he could not 
embody his detestation of it in terms more expressive, to those 
who knew their meaning. On the other hand, the people were 
not unnaturally offended also. The Coalition brought into 
very clear prominence the most characteristic weakness of our 
unreformed constitution. Though it professed to be, and 
really was, a popular constitution, the people could not be 
induced to believe that they had much concern in it. The 
members chosen by popular election were a minority; those 
nominated by aristocratic and indirect influence were a ma- 
jority. Accordingly most men believed, or were prone to be- 
lieve, that the struggles in Parliament were faction-fights for 
place and power; that the interest of the nation had little to 
do with them, or nothing; that they were contests for political 
power, and for the rich pecuniary rewards which influential 
office then conferred. The Coalition seemed to prove that this 
was so even to demonstration. If there ever had been a bond 
fide, and not a simulated, struggle in Parliament, it was the 
struggle between Fox and Lord North. They had opposed one 
another for years; Fox had heaped on Lord North every term 
of invective, opprobrium, and contempt; Lord North had said 
every thing which a good-natured and passive man could say 
in reply. They had taken different sides both on the obvious 
question which had been the dividing and critical one of the 
last few yearsyand on the latent question which was the real one 
underlying the greater part of the controversies of the age and 
giving to them most of their importance. Lord North was the 
great Parliamentary advocate of the American War; Fox was 
its most celebrated and effective opponent. Lord North was 
the most decent agent, and the most successful codperator, 
whom George III. had yet found in his incessant policy of 
maintaining and augmenting the power of the Crown. Fox 
was known to be opposed to that policy with all his mind, soul, 
and strength ; he was known to have heaped upon that policy 
every bitter term of contempt, opprobrium, and execration which 
the English language contains; he was known to have in- 
curred the bitter hatred of George III. by so doing. With 
these facts before them, what could the nation infer when they 
saw these two statesmen combine for the evident purpose of 
obtaining immediate office? They could only say what they 
did. They said at once that the coalition must be dishonest if 
the previous opposition had been real, and that the coalescing 
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statesmen were utterly untrustworthy if that opposition had 
been simulated. 

The government of the Coalition was not, however, destined 
to be durable. George III. was a dangerous man to drive to 
extremity ; though without great creative ability, he had dex- 
terous powers of political management, cultivated by long habit 
and experience ; he had an eager obstinacy allied to the obsti- 
nacy of insanity ; it was not safe to try him too far. The 
coalition government, however, tried him as far as it was pos- 
sible. They framed an India Bill giving the patronage of India 
to commissioners, to be from time to time nominated by Parlia- 
ment, to be irremovable by the Crown, the first of whom were 
to be nominated by themselves. The king was enraged at a 
scheme so injurious to his secret influence. He considered 
that it was a scheme for enabling Mr. Fox to buy votes in 
Parliament. Lord Fitzwilliam, his intimate political friend, 
was to be at the head of the new Board ; and it was expected, 
perhaps intended, that tie Board should be an independent 
instrument of parliamentary power at the service of the aristo- 
cratic Whigs, and in daily opposition to the influence of the 
Crown,—to that personal influence which George III. had all 
his life been hoarding and acquiring. The people were almost 
as much enraged at the scheme as the king himself. They 
thought that the politicians who had just formed a corrupt 
coalition to obtain office were now providing a corrupt expe- 
dient for retaining that office: ‘“ Being dishonest themselves,” 
it was said, “ they are providing themselves with the means of 
purchasing the votes of others who are dishonest likewise.” 
The exact value of these accusations we have notespace to esti- 
mate now; something might certainly be said in extenuation 
of them, if it were needful ; but at the time the popular feeling 
was powerfully excited by them; they were expressed by Pitt 
with marvellous force and marvellous variety, and reechoed 
through the nation. 

The parliamentary influence of the coalition government, 
which was supported by the greater part of the borough pro- 
prietors, both Whig and Tory, was, however, sufficient to carry 
their India Bill through the House of Commons by majorities 
which would now be considered very large. It reached the 
House of Lords; and would have passed that House too, if 
George III. had not taken one of the most curious steps in 
our constitutional history. He wrote on a card: “His Majesty 
allowed Earl Temple to say that whoever voted for the India 
Bill was not only not his friend, but would be considered by 
him as an enemy; and if these words were not strong enough, 
Earl Temple might use whatever words he might deem stronger 
and more to the purpose.” 
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Such was the influence of the Crown; such was especially 
the personal influence which George III. had acquired by 
steady industry and incessant attention to the personalities of 
politics, that the fate of the India Bill in the Lords very soon 
became dubious; “the bishops wavered ;” the stanchest fol- 
lowers of Lord North especially, being high Tories, became 
uncertain; and in the end the Bill was rejected by a majority 
of ninety-five over seventy-six. 

Nor did the king’s active influence stop here. The coalition 
ministry did not resign; although their principal measure had 
been rejected in the Lords, they kept their places; they in- 
duced the House of Commons to resolve that it was a breach 
of the privilege of Parliament to attempt to influence votes in 
either House by announcing “any opinion or pretended opi- 
nion of his Majesty.” The ministry was passive in its place ; 
but George III. was never deterred by minor difficulties. He 
sent his commands at midnight to Mr. Fox and Lord North to 
deliver up the seals of office, and to send them by their under- 
secretaries, as he must decline to see them in person. By this 
parliamentary coup d'état he broke up an administration which, 
though unpopular in the country, was supported by the “great 
owners” of parliamentary influence and an overwhelming ma- 
jority in the House of Commons. 

But who was to come in? That the king could turn out 
the old ministry was very clear, for he had done so; but that 
he could form a ministry that could last in such circumstances 
seemed unlikely; that he could form any ministry at all was not 
evident. Political expectation was very eager. As soon as the 
House met on the day after the midnight dismissal, a new 
writ was moved for the borough of Appleby, “in the room of 
the Right Honourable William Pitt, who, since his election, 
has accepted the office of First Lord of the Treasury and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.” The announcement was received 
with laughter, for it seemed unlikely that an ambitious boy 
(such was the speech of the time) should be able to carry on 
the government, and to lead the House of Commons in the 
face of an adverse majority, in direct opposition to the most 
experienced statesmen, the most practised debaters, and the 
most skilful manceuverers of his age. 

Mr. Pitt was only twenty-five, and he had no one to rely 
on. Mr. Dundas was a useful subordinate and an efficient 
man of business; but he was not a great statesman or a great 
orator, and he wasa Scotch adventurer. In the Lords, Mr. Pitt 
was confident of the support of Lord Temple, who had effected 
the defeat of the India Bill by the use of the king’s name; but 
Lord Temple wanted to be paid. He had great borough con- 
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nections, which gave him permanent claims on every govern- 
ment; he had just turned out the old government, which gave 
him a peculiar claim upon the favour of the new. He asked 
for a dukedom, and was refused. The king thought he had 
asked too much, and perhaps believed that it would be most 
dangerous at that critical moment to give the highest of 
honorary rewards to the principal agent in an alarming act of 
royal influence. At any rate, the application was declined, 
and Lord Temple resigned. Mr. Pitt was thus left almost 
alone. His cabinet consisted but of seven persons, and he 
himself was the only member of the House of Commons among 
those seven. 

Every body expected that Parliament would be immedi- 
ately dissolved. As Mr. Pitt was evidently in a minority in 
the House of Commons which then existed, it was confidently 
believed that he would at once see whether he would not have 
a majority in a new House of Commons. He was too wary, 
however, to do so. In that age public opinion formed itself 
slowly and declared itself slowly. The nation, as far as it had 
an opinion, was in favour of the new administration ; but in 
many parts of the country there was no opinion. Delay was 
in favour of the side which had the advantage in telling argu- 
ment; and so strong were the objections of reasonable and 
moderate men to the coalition between Fox and Lord North,— 
so entirely was their India Bill interpreted by the help of that 
connection, and regarded in its relation to it,—that every day’s 
discussion made converts. The members for close boroughs, 
and for counties in which individual interest predominated, 
were, it is true, a majority in the House of Commons, and they 
adhered for the most part to the Coalition. But the strength 
so obtained was always weak at a trying crisis. The same 
influences acted on the borough proprietors which acted upon 
others, and they never liked to be opposed to the national will 
when it was distinctly declared. Nor had the extreme parti- 
sans of either party ever liked the coalition of the two parties. 
The warmest Whigs were alienated from Fox, and the strongest 
Tories were alienated from Lord North. The majority of Fox 
began to waver, and the minority of Pitt began to augment. 
Every division showed a tendency in the same direction. Pitt 
maintained the struggle with dauntless courage, and unbounded 
dialectical dexterity, against all the orators in the House of 
Commons. The event began to be doubtful. In the unre- 
formed Parliament no more was necessary. <A large section 
of every party was attached to it by the hope of patronage ; 
it had been bought by promises of that patronage. As we 
formerly explained. The strength so obtained was unstable. 
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“Tt especially failed at the moment at which it was especially 
wanted. A majority in Parliament which is united by a sin- 
cere opinion, and is combined to carry out that opinion, is in 
some sense secure. As long as that opinion is unchanged, it 
will remain ; it can only be destroyed by weakening the con- 
viction which binds it together. A majority which is ob- 
tained by the employment of patronage is very different ; it is 
combined mainly by an expectation. Sir Robert Walpole, the 
great master in the art of dispensing patronage, defined grati- 
tude as an anticipation of future favours; he meant that the 
majority which maintained his administration was collected, 
not by recollection, but by hope: they thought not so much 
of favours which were past as of favours which were to come. 
At a critical moment this bond of union was ordinarily weak.” 
As soon as it seemed likely that Mr. Pitt would be victo- 
rious, the selfish part of the followers of the Coalition,—a very 
large part,—began to go over to Mr. Pitt. The last motion of 
Mr. Fox was carried by a majority of one. 

Mr. Pitt then saw that his time was come; he dissolved 
Parliament, and his triumph was complete. The popular feeling 
was overwhelming. It prevailed even in the strongholds of the 
Whig aristocracy. “Thus in Norfolk,” says Lord Stanhope, “the 
late member had been Mr. Coke, lord of the vast domains of 
Holkham, a gentleman who, according to his own opinion, as 
stated in his address to the county, had played ‘a distinguished 
part’ in opposing the American war. But notwithstanding his 
alleged claims of distinction, and his much more certain claims 
of property, Mr. Coke found it necessary to decline the contest.” 
But of all the contests of this period, the most important in 
that point of view was for the county of York. That great 
county, not yet at election times severed into Ridings, had 
been under the sway of the Whig houses. Bolton Abbey, 
Castle Howard, and Wentworth Park had claimed the right to 
dictate at the hustings. It was not till 1780 that the spirit 
of the county rose. “ Hitherto,’—so in that year spoke Sir 
George Savile,—“I have been elected in Lord Rockingham’s 
dining-room. Now I am returned by my constituents.” And 
in 1784 the spirit of the county rose higher still. In 1784 the 
independent freeholders of Yorkshire boldly confronted the 
great houses, and insisted on returning, in conjunction with 
the heir of Duncombe Park, a banker’s son, of few years and 
of scarcely tried abilities, though destined to a high place in 
his country’s annals—Mr. Wilberforce. With the help of the 
country-gentlemen, they raised the vast sum of 18,662/. for the 
expense of the election ; and so great was their show of num- 
bers and of resolution, that the candidates upon the other side 
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did not venture to stand a contest. Wilberforce was also 
returned at the head of the poll by his former constituents 
at Hull. “Ican never congratulate you enough on such glo- 
rious success,” wrote the Prime Minister to his young friend. 
One hundred and sixty followers of Mr. Fox lost their seats, 
and were called “Fox’s martyrs.” The majority for Pitt in 
the new Parliament was complete, overwhelming, and enthu- 
siastic. 

The constitutional aspect of the events of 1784 has been 
much discussed, and well merits discussion. It is certain that 
George ITI. did much which was, according to the good notions 
now fixedly established, thoroughly unconstitutional : it is cer- 
tain that scarcely any one will, upon any constitutional doc- 
trines, new or old, defend the “card” displayed by Lord Temple. 
But, if we had room to argue the subject, we think it might be 
shown that it would have been inexpedient to apply, in the 
year 1784, the strict constitutional maxims on which we should 
act in the year 1861; that the beneficial relations, and that 
the inevitable relations of the Parliament and the Crown were 
different then from that which they are now; that under such 
an aristocratic legislature as the unreformed Parliament prin- 
cipally was, it was needful that the Crown should sometimes 
intervene, when the opinion of Parliament was opposed to the 
opinion of the people ; that in times when public opinion was 
formed but slowly, it was advisable that the Crown should do 
so, not by an instant dissolution of the House of Commons, as 
we should now exact, but by a deferred dissolution, which 
would enable the thinking part of the community to reflect, 
and give the whole country, far and near, time to form a real 
judgment. 

But at present we have to deal with the events of 1784, 
not in their relation to the constitution of England, but in 
their relation to the life of Mr. Pitt. They were the completion 
of his opportunity. But a short time previously the political 
isolation of Lord Shelburne had made him Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at a boyish age; the isolation of George III. now 
made him prime minister while still very young. The first 
good fortune would have been a marvel in the life of any other 
man, but was nothing to the marvel of the second. By a 
strange course of great incidents, he was in the most command- 
ing position which an English subject has ever occupied since 
parliamentary government was thoroughly established in the 
country. The victory was so complete that the mercenaries of 
the enemy had deserted to his standard. The Crown was ne- 
cessarily on his side, for he alone stood between George III. 
and the hated Coalition, which he had discarded and insulted ; 
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the people were on his side, from a hatred of the official cor- 
ruption of which they considered his opponents to be the 
representatives and the embodiments, from a firm belief in his 
true integrity, from a proud admiration of his single-handed 
courage and audacious self-reliance. He had the power to do 
what he would. 

Nor was this all. The opportunity was not only a great 
opportunity, but was an opportunity in the hands of a young 
man. Half of our greatest statesmen would have been wholly 
unprepared for it. When Lord Palmerston was in office in the 
spring of 1857 with a large majority, a shrewd observer, now no 
longer among us, said, “ Well, it is a large majority ; but what 
is he to do with it?’ He did not know himself; by paltry 
errors and frivolous haughtiness he frittered it away immedi- 
ately. An old man of the world has no great objects, no telling 
enthusiasm, no large proposals, no noble reforms ; his advice is 
that of the old banker, “ Live, sir, from day to day, and don’t 
trouble yourself!” Years of acquiescing in proposals as to 
which he has not been consulted, of voting for measures which 
he did not frame, and in the wisdom of which he often did not 
believe, of arguing for proposals from half of which he dis- 
sents,—usually de-intellectualise a parliamentary statesman 
before he comes to half his power. From all this Pitt was 
exempt. He came to great power with a fresh mind. And 
not only so. He came into power with the cultivated thought 
of a new generation. Too many of us scarcely remember how 
young a man he was. He was born in 1759, and might have 
well been in the vigour of life in 1830. Lord Sidmouth, his 
contemporary, did not die till after 1840; he was younger 
than his cousin, Mr. Thomas Grenville, who long represented 
in London society the traditions of the past, and who died 
in 1846. He governed men of the generation before him. 
Alone among English statesmen, while yet a youth he was 
governing middle-aged men. He had the power of applying 
the eager thought of five-and-twenty, of making it rule over 
the petty knowledge and trained acquiesence of five-and-fifty. 
Alone as yet, and alone perhaps for ever in our Parliamentary 
history, while his own mind was still original, while his own 
spirit was still unbroken, he was able to impose an absolute 
yoke on acquiescent spirits whom the world had broken for 
him. 

We have expended so much space on a delineation of the 
peculiar opportunities which Mr. Pitt enjoyed, that we must be 
very concise in showing how he used them. Three subjects 
then needed the attention of a great statesman, though none of 
them were so pressing as to force themselves on the attention 
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ofa little statesman. These were, our economical and financial 
legislation ; the imperfection of our parliamentary representa- 
tion ; and the unhappy condition of Ireland. Pitt dealt with 
all three. 

Our economical legislation was partly in an uncared-for 
state, and partly in an ill-cared-for state. Our customs-laws 
were a chaos of confusion. Innumerable Acts of Parliament 
had been passed on temporary occasions and for temporary 
purposes; blunders had been discovered in them; other Acts 
were passed to amend those blunders ; those other Acts con- 
tained other blunders ; new corrective legislation was required, 
and here too there were errors, omissions, and imperfections. 
And in so far as our economical legislation was based upon a 
theory, that theory was a very mistaken one; it was the theory 
of Protection. The first duty of the English Legislature, it 
was believed, was to develop English industry, and to injure 
foreign industry. Our manufactures, it was thought, could be 
made better by Acts of Parliament ; the manufactures of our 
rivals it was believed could be made worse. The industry of 
the nation worked in a complicated network of fetters and 
bonds. 

Mr. Pitt applied himself vigorously to this chaos. He 
brought in a series of resolutions consolidating our customs- 
laws, of which the inevitable complexity may be estimated by 
their number. They amounted to 133, and the number of 
Acts of Parliament which they restrained or completed was 
much greater. He attempted, and successfully, to apply the 
principles of Free Trade, the principles which he was the first 
of English statesmen to learn from Adam Smith, to the actual 
commerce of the country, and to the part of our commerce 
which afforded the greatest temptations to a philosophic states- 
man, and presented the greatest accumulation of irritable and 
stupid prejudice. France and England were near one another, 
but had no trade with one another; no such trade at least as 
two countries so different in soil, in climate, and in natural 
aptitude, ought to have. So far from either nation much wish- 
ing to trade with the other, neither wished to depend on the 
other for any thing. The national dignity was supposed to 
be compromised by buying from an ancient rival. Mr. Pitt, 
however, framed a treaty which, if its consequences had not 
been swept away with so much else, both good and evil, in 
the European storm of the French Revolution, would have 
been quoted as the true commencement of free-trade legisla- 
tion ; would have been referred to as we now refer to the ten- 
tative reforms of Huskisson, and to the earlier budgets of Sir 
Robert Peel. So little was the subject then understood, even 
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by those most likely to understand it, that both Fox and Burke 
opposed the treaty with virulence and vehemence; declaring 
that France was our natural enemy, and that it was un- 
worthy of any one who pretended to be a statesman to create 
a “peddling traffic,” and maintain “huckstering” relations 
with her. 

The financial reputation of Pitt has greatly suffered from 
the absurd praise which was once lavished on the worst part 
of it. The dread of national ruin from the augmentation of 
the national debt was a sort of nightmare in that age; the 
evil was apparent, and the counteracting force was not seen. 
No one perceived that English industry was yearly growing 
with an accelerating rapidity; no one foresaw that in a few 
years it would be aided by a hundred wonderful inventions— 
by the innumerable results of applied science; no one com- 
prehended that the national estate was augmenting far faster 
than the national mortgage. The popular mind was appre- 
hensive, and wished to see some remedy applied to what 
seemed to be an evident and dangerous evil. Mr. Pitt sym- 
pathised with the general apprehension, and created the well- 
known “sinking fund.” He proposed to apply annually a 
certain fixed sum to the payment of the debt, which was in 
itself excellent, but he omitted to provide real money to be so 
paid. The only source out of which debt can be defrayed, 
as every one now understands, is a surplus revenue; out of an 
empty exchequer no claims can ever be liquidated by possi- 
bility: an excess of income over outlay is a prerequisite of a 
true repayment. Mr. Pitt, however, not only did not see this, 
but persuaded a whole generation that it was not so. He 
proposed to borrow the money to pay off the debt, and fancied 
that he thus diminished it. He had framed a puzzle in com- 
pound interest, which deceived himself, and every one who was 
intrusted with the national finances, for very many years. 

The exposure of this financial juggle, for though not in- 
tended to be so, such in fact it was, has reacted very unfavour- 
able upon Mr. Pitt’s deserved fame. It was so long said “that 
he was a great financier because he invented the Sinking Fund,” 
that it came at last to be believed that he could not be a great 
financier inasmuch as he had invented it. So much merit 
had been claimed for something bad, that no search was made 
for any thing good. JBut an accurate study of these times 
will prove that Pitt was really one of the greatest financiers 
in our history, that he repaired the great disorders of the 
American war, that he restored a surplus revenue, that he 
understood the true principles of taxation, that he even knew 
that the best way to increase a revenue from the consumption 
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of the masses is to lower the rate of duty and develop their 
consuming power. . 

The subject of parliamentary reform is the one with which, 
in Mr. Pitt’s early days, the public most connected his name, 
and is also that with which we are now least apt to connect it. 
We have so long and so often heard him treated as the great 
Conservative minister, that we can hardly realise to ourselves 
that he was an unsparing and ardent reformer. Yet such is 
the indisputable fact. He proposed the abolition of the worst 
of the rotten boroughs fifty years before Lord Grey accomplished 
it. The period was a favourable one for reform. The failure of 
the American War had left behind it a bitter irritation and an 
anxious self-reproach. Why had we, with our great wealth, our 
great valour, our long experience, failed in what seemed a tri- 
vial enterprise? Why had we been put to shame in the face of 
Europe? Why had we been forced to humble ourselves in the 
face of Europe? Why had we been compelled to make an 
ignominious peace? Why had we, as one of the greatest of 
civilised states, failed to conquer a raw and unknown colony ? 
The popular answer was, that our arms had been unsuccessful 
because our Government was corrupt. The practical working 
of our unreformed constitution has been tersely described as 
the barter of patronage for power ; the parliamentary majorities 
of that age were kept by an incessant commerce between the 
proprietors of seats who sold and the Secretary of the Treasury 
who bought. In the present day refined arguments are often 
brought forward to justify or to palliate the system of govern- 
ment. But whatever may be the abstract worth of those ar- 
guments, their practical worth is not great. They will never 
convince the mass of men; they will never satisfy the unso- 
phisticated instinct of ordinary men; they will not remove 
their natural distrust of what they believe to be unpatriotic 
selfishness ; they will not lessen their conscientious repugnance 
to that which they call corruption. After the disasters of 
the American War this feeling was very strong and very dif- 
fused. An unpopular tree was judged of by unpopular fruits ; 
our calamities were evident, and our corruption was con- 
spicuous. A most distinct association of the two was formed 
in the popular mind. Of this Mr. Pitt took advantage. If 
the strong counteracting influence of the French Revolution 
had not changed the national opinion, he would unquestion- 
ably have amended our parliamentary representation. Even 
after the French Revolution he never changed his own opinion ; 
he considered that the time was not favourable for what we 
now call organic changes; and he judged wisely, for the mass 
of the nation was wildly and frantically Conservative ; but he 
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did not abandon his early principles: he never became a “ Pitt- 
ite.” 

The state of Ireland was a more pressing difficulty than our 
financial confusion, our economical errors, or our parliamentary 
corruption. It had an independent legislature, which might 
at any time take a dangerously different view of national in- 
terests, of the expediency of a peace, or the expediency of a 
war, from the English Parliament. That legislature was a 
Protestant legislature in the midst of a Catholic people ; it was 
the legislature of a small and hated minority in the midst of 
an excitable, tumultuous oppressed people. The mass of the 
Irish Catholics believed that the mass of the property, which 
belonged in fact to the Protestants, was in strict right theirs ; 
they believed that they were the true owners of the soil, and 
that the Protestants were intruders; they believed that they 
had a right to govern the country, and that the Protestants 
were usurpers; they believed that the Church which the State 
supported was a heretic Church ; that the Church which the 
State did not support was the true Church—the only true 
Church in Christendom. In every parish the distinction be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic was periodically ruled by the 
most critical of tests—the pecuniary test. The collection of 
the tithe in detail over the country from the Catholic popula- 
tion for the Protestant Church was the source of chronic con- 
fusion and incessant bloodshed. Mr. Pitt proposed to remedy 
all these evils in turn, and effectually. He proposed to remedy 
the most immediate and pressing cause of trouble throughout 
the country by changing—as has since been done—the perio- 
dical extortion of the Irish tithe from the hostile farmer into 
an equivalent payment by a rent-charge, which could be easily 
collected, and could give rise to no disgraceful scenes. He pro- 
posed to put the Catholic majority and the Protestant minority 
upon a perfect equality so far as civil rights were concerned. 
He was desirous that Catholics should be eligible to all offices, 
and be electors for all offices. He was ready likewise to 
destroy the prevalent religious agitation at its very root, by 
paying the ministers of the church of the poor as well as the 
ministers of the church of the rich. He proposed at once to 
remedy the national danger of having two Parliaments, and to 
remove the incredible corruption of the old Irish Parliament, 
by uniting the three kingdoms in a single representative sys- 
tem, of which the Parliament should sit in England. He 
framed, in a word, a scheme which would have cured the in- 
ternal divisions of Ireland, which would have united her effect- 
ually to the empire without impairing her real liberty. 

Of these great reforms he was only permitted to carry a 
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few into execution. His power, as we have described it, was 
great when his reign commenced, and very great it continued 
to be for very many years ; but the time became unfavourable 
for all forward-looking statesmanship,—for every thing which 
could be called innovation. The French Revolution and the 
French war destroyed for many years our national taste for 
political improvement. But notwithstanding these calamities, 
Pitt achieved some part of all his cherished schemes save 
one. No opportunity would have enabled Pitt to effect, no 
peculiar situation would have suggested these great reforms 
to Pitt, if he had not had certain more than ordinary ten- 
dencies and abilities—the tendencies and abilities of a great 
administrator. Contrary to what might at first sight be sup- 
posed, using the word ‘administrator’ in its most enlarged sense, 
—in the sense in which we used it at the commencement of 
this article,—the first qualification of the highest administrator 
is, that he should think of something which he need not think 
of,—of something which is not the pressing difficulty of the 
hour. For inferior men no rule could be so dangerous, Ambi- 
tious mediocrity is dangerous mediocrity : ordinary men find 
what they must do amply enough for them to do; the exacting 
difficulty of the hour, which will not be stayed, which must be 
met, absorbs their whole time and all their energies. But the 
ideal administrator has time, has mind—for that is the dif_i- 
culty—for something more ; he can do what he must, and he 
will do what he wishes. This is Mr. Pitt’s peculiarity among 
the great English statesmen of the eighteenth century. As a 
rule, the spirit of Sir Robert Walpole ruled over all these 
statesmen. They respected his favourite maxim, quieta non 
movere ; to deal shrewdly and adroitly with what must be 
dealt with; to leave alone whatever might be left alone; 
to accumulate every possible resource against the inevitable 
difficulties of the present moment, and never to think or 
dream or treat of what was not inevitable ;—these were then, 
as always, the justifiable aims of commonplace men. They 
did thew possible; they did all that they could with their 
strength and their faculties in their day and generation. The 
philosophy of the time, with its definite problems and its un- 
aspiring tendencies, encouraged them; it made them unalive 
to the higher possibilities they were forgetting, to the higher 
duties they were half-consciously, half-unconsciously passing 
over. It was with reference to this oblivious neglect of the 
future, this short-sighted absorption in the present, that Dr. 
Arnold called this century the “misused trial-time of modern 
Europe.” It is the distinctive characteristic of Pitt, that, 
having a great opportunity, having power such as no parlia- 
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mentary statesman has ever had, having in his mind a fresh 
collection of youthful thought such as no similar statesman 
has ever possessed,—he applied that power steadily and per- 
severingly to embody that thought. To persons who think 
but slightly this may seem only a very slight merit. The first 
remark of many a commonplace man would be, “If I had 
great power, I would carry out my own ideas.” A modern 
Socrates, if there were such a person, would answer; “ But, 
my good friend, what are your ideas?” When explained to an 
exact and scrutinising questioner, still more when confronted 
with the awful facts—the inevitable necessities of the real 
world,—these “ideas” would melt away; after a little while 
the commonplace person, who was at first so proud of them, 
would cease to believe that he ever entertained them ; he would 
say, “Men of business do not indulge in those speculations.” 
The characteristic merit of Pitt is, that in the midst of harass- 
ing details, in the midst of obvious cares, in the face of most 
keen, most able, and most stimulated opposition, he applied 
his whole power to the accomplishment of great but prac- 
ticable schemes. w 


The marvel, or at any rate the merit, is greater. Pitt was 
by no means an excited visionary. He had by no means one 


of those minds upon which great ideas fasten as a fanaticism. 
There was among his contemporaries a great man, who was in 
the highest gifts of abstract genius, in the best acquisitions of 
political culture, far superior to him. But in the mind of 
Burke great ideas were a supernatural burden, a superincum- 
bent inspiration. He saw a great truth, and he saw nothing 
else. At all times, with the intense irritability of genius, in 
later years with the extreme one-sidedness of insanity, he was 
content, in season and out of season, with the great visions 
which had been revealed to him, with the great lessons which 
he had to teach, and which he could but very rarely induce 
any one to hear. But Pitt’s mind was the extreme contrast to 
this. He had an extreme discretion, tested at the most trying 
conjunctures. In 1784, when he had no power, when there 
was a hostile majority in the House of Commons, when he 
had no sure majority in the House of Lords, when the sup- 
port of the king, which he undeniably had, was an undeniable 
difficulty ;—for he did not intend to be a second Lord North ; 
he did not intend to be a servitor of the Palace; he would not 
have stooped to carry out measures which he disapproved of ; 
he would not have been willing to enunciate measures as to 
which he had not been consulted ;—at this very moment with 
most of the constitutional powers against him, with the very 
greatest greatly against him, with no useful part of it truly for 
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him,—he never made a false step; he guided the most feeble 
administration of modern times so ably and so dexterously that 
in a few months it became the strongest. A mind with so de- 
licate a tact as this is entitled to some merit for adhering to 
distant principles. It is those who understand the present that 
feel the temptation of the present ; it is those who comprehend 
the hour that feel the truly arduous, though upon paper it may 
seem the petty, difficulty of thinking beyond the hour. It is 
no merit in those who cannot have the present to attempt to 
act for posterity. There is nothing else left to them; they 
have no other occupation open to them. But it is a great merit 
in those who can have what is plain, apparent, and immediate, 
to think of the unseen, unasking, impalpable future. 

It is this singular discretion which is Mr. Pitt’s peculiar 
merit, because he belongs to the class of statesmen who are 
most apt to be defective in that discretion. He was an ora- 
torical statesman; and an oratorical statesman means, ex vt 
termini, an excitable statesman. His art consists in the suc- 
cessful power to give in a more than ordinary manner the true 
feelings and sentiments of ordinary men ; not their superficial 
notions, nor their coarser sentiments, for with these any infe- 
rior man may deal, but their most intimate nature, that which 
in their highest moments is most truly themselves. How is 
the exercise of this art to be reconciled with terrestrial discre- 
tion? Is the preacher to come down from his pedestal ? is he 
who can deal worthily with great thoughts to be asked also to 
deal fittingly with small details? is it possible that the same 
mind which can touch the hearts of all men can also be alive 
to the petty interests of itself? is the microscopic power to be 
added to the telescopic power? is the capacity for careful 
management to be added to the power of creating unbounded 
enthusiasm ? Yet this is the perpetual difficulty of parliamentary 
statesmen. A dry man can do the necessary business ; an 
excitable man can give to the popular House of Parliament 
the necessary excitement. Mr. Pitt was able, with surpassing 
ability and surpassing ease, to do both; scarcely any one else 
has been so. 

This great parliamentary position he owed to a combination 
of parliamentary abilities, of which only one or two can be, 
within our necessary limits, distinctly specified, but one or two 
of which are very prominent. 

First, his singular oratorical power. He was, Lord Macaulay 
tells us, “at once the oneman who could explain a budget without 
notes, and who could speak that most unmeaningly evasive of 
human compositions, a Queen’s speech, offhand.” He had the 
eloquence of business both in its expressive and its inexpressive 
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forms; and he had likewise the eloquence of character; that 
is, he had the singular power, which not half a dozen men in a 
generation possess, of imparting to a large audience the exact 
copy of the feelings, the exact impress of the determination, 
with which they are themselves possessed. On a matter of 
figures, “ Pitt said so,” was enough ; on a question of legislative 
improvement, an apathetic Parliament caught some interest 
from his example ; in the deepest moments of national despair, 
an anxious nation could show some remains of their characteris- 
tic courage, from his bold audacity, and unwearied, inflexible, 
and augmenting determination. 

No man could have achieved this without a sanguine tem- 
perament, and accordingly good observers pronounced Mr. 
Pitt the most sanguine man they had ever known. In no 
stage of national despondency, in no epoch of national despair, 
was his capacity of hope, one of the important capacities for 
great men in anxious affairs, ever shaken. At the crisis of his 
early life, Lord Temple’s resignation, which seemed the last 
possible addition to the coalition of difficulties under which he 
was labouring, is said to have deprived him of sleep; but 
nothing else ever did so after his power attained its maturity, 
and while his body retained its strength. 

Over the House of Commons, too, his anxious love of detail 
had an influence which will not surprise those who know how 
sensitive that critical assembly is to every sort of genuineness, 
and how keenly watchful it is for every kind of falsity. The 
labour bestowed on his reform of the Customs Acts, on his 
Indian measures, on his financial proposals from year to year, 
is matter of history ; no one can look with an instructed eye at 
these measures without instantly being conscious of it. In 
addition to his other great powers, Mr. Pitt added the rare one 
of an intense power of work, in an age when that power was 
rarer than it is now, and in a Parliament where the element of 
dandies and idlers was far more dominant than it has since 
become. 

Nor would this enumeration of Pitt’s great parliamentary 
qualities be complete; it would want, perhaps, the most strik- 
ing and obvious characteristic if we omitted to mention Pitt’s 
well-managed shyness and his surpassing pride. 

In all descriptions of Pitt’s appearance in the Louse of 
Commons, a certain aloofness fills an odd space. He is a 
“thing apart,” different somehow from other members. Fox 
was the exact opposite. He was a good fellow; he rolled into 
the House fat, good-humoured, and popular. Pitt was spare, 
dignified, and reserved. When he entered the House, he walked 
to the place of the Premier, without looking to the right or to 
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the left, and he sat at the same place. He was ready to dis- 
cuss important business with all proper persons, upon all neces- 
sary occasions; but he was not ready to discuss business 
unnecessarily with any one, nor did he discuss any thing but 
business with any, save a very few intimate friends, with 
whom his reserve at once vanished, and his wit and humour at 
once expanded, and his genuine interest in all really great 
subjects was at once displayed. In a popular assembly this 
sort of reserve rightly manipulated is a power. It is analogous 
to the manner which the accomplished author of Edthen re- 
commends in dealing with Orientals: “it excites terror and 
inspires respect.” A recent book of memoirs illustrates it. 
During Addington’s administration, a certain rather obscure 
“Mr. G.” was made a privy-councillor, and the question was 
raised in Pitt’s presence as to the mode in which he could 
have obtained that honour. Some one said, “I suppose he 
was always talking to the Premier, and bothering him.” Mr. 
Pitt quietly observed, “In my time I would much rather have 
made him a privy-councillor than have spoken to him.” It is 
easy to conceive the mental exhaustion which this well-managed 
reserve spared him, the number of trivial conversations which 
it economised, the number of imperfect ambitions which it 
quelled before they were uttered. An ordinary man could not 
of course make use of it. But Pitt at the earliest period im- 
parted to the House of Commons the two most important 
convictions for a member in his position: he convinced them 
that he would not be the King’s creature, and that he desired 
no pecuniary profit for himself. As he despised royal favour 
and despised real money, the House of Commons thought he 
might well despise them. 

We have left ourselves no room to speak of Mr. Pitt’s policy 
at the time of the French Revolution. It would require an 
essay of considerable length to do it substantial justice ; and 
when Lord Stanhope has completed these volumes, we hope to 
have a more fitting opportunity. But we may observe that the 
crisis which that revolution presented to an English statesman 
was one rather for a great dictator than for a great adminis- 
trator. The English people were at first in general pleased 
with the commencement of the French Revolution. “ Anglo- 
manie, it seemed, had been prevalent on the Continent; the 
English constitution it was hoped would be transplanted ; the 
fundamental principles of the English Revolution it was, at any 
rate, hoped would be imitated. The essay of Burke by its 
arguments, the progress of events by an evident experience, 
proved that such would not be the history. What was to come 
was uncertain. There was no precedent on the English file ; 
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the English people did not know what they ought to think ; 
they were ready to submit to any one who would think for 
them. The only point upon which their opinion was decided 
was, that the French Revolution was very dangerous; that it 
had produced awful results in France; that it was no model 
for imitation for sober men in a sober country. They were 
ready to concede any thing to a statesman who allowed this, 
who acted on this, who embodied this in appropriate action. 

Mr. Pitt saw little further than the rest of the nation; what 
the French Revolution was he did not understand ; what forces 
it would develop he did not foresee; what sort of opposition 
it would require he did not apprehend. He was, indeed, on one 
point much in advance of his contemporaries. The instinct of 
uncultivated persons is always towards an intemperate inter- 
ference with any thing of which they do not approve. A most 
worthy police-magistrate in our own time said that “he in- 
tended to put down suicide.” The English people, in the very 
same spirit of uncultured benevolence, wished to “ put down the 
French Revolution.” They were irritated at its excesses; they 
were alarmed at its example ; they conceived that such impiety 
should be punished for the past and prohibited for the future. 
Mr. Pitt’s natural instinct, however, was certainly in an en- 
tirely opposite direction. He was by inclination and by tem- 
perament opposed to all war; he was very humane, and all war 
is inhuman ; he was a great financier, and all war is opposed to 
well-regulated finance. He postponed a French war as long as 
he could ; he consented to it with reluctance, and continued it 
from necessity. 

Of the great powers which the sudden excitement of demo- 
cratic revolutions would stimulate in a nation which seemed 
exhausted, Mr. Pitt knew no more than those who were around 
him. Burke said that, as a military power, France was “ blot- 
ted from the map of Europe;” and though Pitt, with cha- 
racteristic discretion, did not advance any sentiment which 
would be so extreme, or any phrase which would adhere so 
fixedly to every one’s memory, it is undeniable that he did 
not anticipate the martial power which the new France, as by 
magic, displayed; that he fancied she would be an effete 
country; that he fancied he was making war with certain 
scanty vestiges of the ancien régime, instead of contending 
against the renewed, excited, and intensified energies of a 
united people. He did not know that, for temporary purposes, 
a revolutionary government was the most powerful of all go- 
vernments; for it does not care for the future, and has the 
entire legacy of the past. He forgot that it was possible, that 
from a brief period of tumultuous disorder, there might issue 
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a military despotism more compact, more disciplined, and more 
overpowering than any which had preceded it or any which 
has followed it. 

But, as we have said, the conclusion of a prolonged article 
is no place for discussing the precise nature of Mr. Pitt’s anti- 
revolutionary policy. As has been observed, he did not com- 
prehend the Revolution in France ; as Lord Macaulay has ex- 
plained, with his habitual power, he over-rated the danger of 
a revolution in this country; he entirely over-estimated the 
power of the democratic assailants, and he entirely under- 
estimated the force of the conservative, maintaining, restrain- 
ing, and, if need were, reactionary, influence. He saw his 
enemy, but he did not see his allies. But it is not given to 
many men to conquer such difficulties; it is not given to the 
greatest of administrators to apprehend entirely new pheno- 
mena. A highly imaginative statesman, a man of great mo- 
ments and great visions, a greater Lord Chatham, might have 
done so, but the educated sense and equable dexterity of Mr. 
Pitt failed. All which he could do he did. He burnt the 
memory of his own name into the Continental mind. After 
sixty years, the French people still half believe that it was 
the gold of Pitt which caused half their misfortunes; after 
half a century it is still certain that it was Pitt’s indomitable 
spirit and Pitt’s hopeful temper which was the soul of every 
Continental coalition, and the animating life of every anti- 
revolutionary movement. He showed most distinctly how 
potent is the influence of a commanding character just when 
he most exhibited the characteristic contraction of even the 
best administrative intellect. 





Art. X.—THE LATE COUNT CAVOUR. 
The Times of Friday, June 7th, 1861. 


Since our last issue the greatest of European statesmen has 
passed from the scene ; and though the chronicle of current his- 
tory is no part of our province, we should be wanting to our con- 
victions did we fail to record our sense of the irreparable loss 
which freedom has sustained. Count Camillo Cavour, “maker” 
of Italy as he was so often styled, rendered to Europe a service, 
the effects of which may be felt long after his country has lost 
the memory of the sufferings he was the first successfully to 
relieve. Civilisation owes to him the first proof of the ines- 
timable truth that it is as possible to “make” a constitutional 
monarchy as a republic or a despotism. ‘The illusion which 
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for half a century has cramped all political thought and mis- 
directed all political energy, the notion that a true constitution 
can only “grow,” only be developed like a coral rock by in- 
ternal and spontaneous accretion, is finally disproved. Arising 
out of the failures of the National Assembly, that theory has 
done more to retard the progress of European freedom than the 
House of Romanoff or the République Rouge. It roused every 
king for a struggle to the death with movements which, as 
philosophers taught, could end only in republicanism. It sowed 
the seeds of a fatal distrust between the middle class anxious 
for order, and the people anxious only for ideas ; and it urged 
the revolutionists of Europe to waste strength which might 
have secured freedom, in a vain endeavour to force on an irre- 
parable conflict with the past. Human beings want to see the 
result of their efforts ; and as constitutions could only “grow,” 
the peoples sprang at the form of existence which seemed im- 
mediately attainable. The property-holders of Europe, at the 
same time, were decided against republicanism, and the very 
class who ought to have led the vanguard of the battle of free- 
dom rallied round the most pitiless of its foes. The move- 
ments of 1831 and 1848 alike ended in an increased power be- 
stowed by the middle classes on the thrones to save themselves 
and their property from, what they imagined to be, the road to 
anarchy. Count Cavour was the first to show practically that the 
ideologues were wrong, that it was not necessary either to wait 
for ages, or break with the past, in order to build on a basis 
absolutely new. No land could seem less “ fitted” for a mixed 
government than Italy. For generations her people had had 
no experience of government save republicanism or tyranny, 
while the mutual dislike of her provinces appeared to render 
“strong government” the first necessity for national cohesion. 
On this unpromising soil, in ten years, Count Cavour built a 
great constitutional monarchy, strong for battle, and unswerving 
in the maintenance of order, yet free in its organisation, and 
rich in that boundless capacity for ultimate development which 
only a strong freedom has been as yet successful to obtain. 
Count Camillo Cavour was born in 1810, the second son of 
a family who, though not rich, traced back their pedigree to 
men who had followed the Dukes of Maurienne, when the 
favour of Charlemagne first raised them from the mass. He 
belonged strictly to that grade of the Italian nobles, the ancient 
proprietors of the soil, which from age to age has supplied Italy 
with some of the highest names on her endless roll of greatness. 
He was trained in the ordinary way, at the Military Academy 
of Turin, and took service temporarily with the Court; but 
some fortunate inheritances left him free to follow the bent of 
his own fancy. This directed him to study, and study of the 
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practical kind, which Italians left to themselves have always 
favoured. He mastered the economists, still almost unknown 
in Italy, and then, to the disgust of his relatives, announced 
his intention of travelling in England. Here he remained 
some years, studying the working of our institutions with 
eyes which, as Lord Shaftesbury has borne witness, watched a 
ragged school as intently as a change of ministry. He returned 
to Italy in 1842, but attempted little in political life till 
1849, when Charles Albert of Piedmont, deserted by Italians, 
thwarted by Mazzini, and sick with the despair of defeated 
hope, sank with the grand apology on his lips, “ At least I have 
not died as kings die.” His son remained faithful to his father’s 
principles ; the “Statuto” remained untouched ; and Victor 
Emanuel, who had refused an Austrian guarantee rather than 
break his father’s pledge, received unconsciously his reward, 
when in 1849 he admitted Camillo Cavour into the govern- 
ment. In the following year Count Cavour became Minister of 
Commerce, and from that time virtual master of the destinies 
of Piedmont. 

Aristocrat in grain, with that strangely inflexible will 
which is sometimes found in men whose external traits are 
brusquerie and humour, he rapidly acquired the control of 
the cabinet, and commenced his task of preparing Piedmont 
for the absorption of the Peninsula. An Italian by instinct 
as well as pedigree, he was, like all Italian statesmen, practical 
to excess. Under a delusion, whose growth it would take us 
too much space to explain, Englishmen have learnt to conceive 
the Italian intellect as essentially unpractical, dreamy, and apt 
to abstain from positive action. There never was a more 
radical mistake. The Italian statesman, from the day when 
a pawnbroker’s son raised himself to the rank which enabled 
him to found the house of Este, the fountain of a dozen 
dynasties, has always postponed great ideas, grand hopes, and 
even fundamental principles, to a practical result. The Sforza 
who could have regenerated Italy, did what was practicable, 
and only organised Milan. The Visconti employed powers 
unrivalled in Europe to build up a personal authority in the 
limited territory they saw they could acquire. Machiavelli, 
despairing of the victory of good over evil, laid down a scheme 
of policy which for ages demoralised Italy by its distinct 
counsel to all rulers to sweep straight to the practical end, 
without regard for obstacles, human or divine. It was because 
the statesmen of Italy were so practical, so bent on securing 
the attainable, that they wasted minds which might have rege- 
nerated a continent on building a family or baffling an old 
pope. The men who covered Italy with cities which are the 
wonder of civilisation ; who built the river-dykes of Lombardy ; 
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who founded all existing schools of art; and who grooved out 
the channels in which all succeeding physical science has been 
content to move,—were scarcely the dreamers Englishmen are 
accustomed to believe. Like them, though greater than them, 
Count Cavour set himself to reorganise his country. Piedmont 
was oppressed by a false system of commerce, a feudal tenure, 
and a Church as powerful as that of Spain. Fortunately it 
possessed also a royal line which had been regarded for a 
thousand years with passionate veneration. Cavour used the 
royal authority to induce the nobles to resign their privileges, 
and to strike down the overgrown power of the Church. The 
first task was easy ; but the second required all the firmness 
of his character. He successfully resisted alike menace and 
cajolery ; the educated classes, once clear of his purpose, ad- 
hered to him with the unswerving fidelity that class can some- 
times show, and the people looked only to their king. The 
latter, a man not intellectual in the ordinary sense of the 
word, inherited the strong will and clear sense which have for 
ages been the peculiarities of his house. The Pope admonished, 
and the clergy raved; member after member of his family 
was struck down, and the Jesuits pointed to the finger of 
Heaven as visibly at work ; and still the king stood unwaver- 
ingly by his great servant. The Church was reduced to obe- 
dience, the useless monasteries suppressed, and one general 
scheme of taxation imposed upon the land. It was heavy— 
nearly 1/. 5s. a head, or two-thirds the English rate; but the 
land, relieved of feudal shackles and priests’ waste, bore the 
burden easily, and, with the funds thus procured, the army 
was reformed. The kingdom in 1853 was as powerful as a 
state of six millions could hope in so short a space to become, 
on it remained only to give the Italians confidence in them- 
selves. 

With an almost marvellous tact, Count Cavour secured 
this, and by an act which revived the military confidence of 
the country, and linked it into the system of Europe without 
making a single foe. Availing himself of the control he had 
acquired in Parliament,—a control which enabled him to be 
secret as to his designs,—he sent 15,000 men to the Crimea 
as the allies of the Western Powers. France and England of 
course were grateful; Austria dared not deprecate an act bene- 
ficial to the cause she had herself determined to support ; and 
even the Emperor Nicholas forgave. The aid of Sardinia made 
little difference in the struggle ; and Victor Emanuel’s plea to 
his kinsman’s remonstrance, “ Italy needs friends,” was frankly 
accepted by the Czar. On the conclusion of the war, Count 
Cavour, disappointed at its early termination—for had it con- 
tinued, the victors must have secured Sardinia a recompense— 
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still perceived the full advantage he had gained. He boldly 
produced the Italian cause before the Conference of Paris, and 
placed’ Italy under the guardianship of Europe. The result 
was an outburst of European sympathy, which fortified Ales- 
sandria, isolated Austria, and roused in the Italian mind a 
warm confidence in the patriotism of their Premier, which, 
despite one tremendous shock, never forsook him while he 
lived. The European sentiment, aided perhaps by Orsini’s 
bomb-shell, and the threats of the Carbonari, quickened in the 
mind of the Emperor Napoleon a long-matured resolve ; and 
in January 1859 appeared the pledge to make Italy free from 
the Alps to the Adriatic. A brief campaign, in which Austria 
was driven from Lombardy, made the promise apparently easy 
of realisation, when Europe was suddenly astounded by the 
peace. The object of the war was given up; Venetia was left 
to Austria ; the Austrian lieutenants were to be readmitted to 
the Duchies, and Piedmont added only a single provinee to her 
dominions. Above all, Cavour was dismissed. He was sup- 
posed to have resigned in despairing wrath ; but despair was as 
foreign to that mind as fear; and it is now known that the 
resignation of Cavour was part of the purchase-money of Lom- 
bardy. The power, however, which is based on the affection 
of a race is not increased by office, and Cavour still directed 
the fortunes of the Italians. By a marvellous series of de- 
vices—intrigues, his enemies said—the provisions of Villa- 
franca were set aside; province after province voted for annex- 
ation in a manner the Elect of France dared not despise ; and 
the Emperor, defeated, but not discontent, allowed the Count once 
more to resume the helm of the government of Northern Italy. 

And then occurred the one transaction which Italians consi- 
der to have thrown a stain upon their hero. The Premier stated 
in Parliament that no arrangement had been made with France 
involving a cession of Italian territory, and then proceeded to 
cede Nice and Savoy. It is impossible as yet to reconcile the 
words and the fact, and Cavour must lie, while Louis Napoleon 
lives, under the discredit of deceiving Italians into the wisest 
sacrifice they have made since the eagles retired to the left 
bank of the Danube. But history, when it can be written, will, 
we believe, show that Cavour was as much taken by surprise 
as Italy ; that the cession was the price secured for Lombardo- 
Venetia, that Cavour believed the project at an end with 
Villafranca, that Napoleon alleviated that great blow by aban- 
doning his claim, and that it was not till the murmur of 
France at a profitless war sounded menacingly in the Tuile- 
ries, that the Emperor of the French again exacted the consider- 
ation for the contract which had been but half fulfilled. That 
Cavour originally assented to the cession there is little room 
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to doubt, but that agreement leaves no stain upon his honour. 
He surrendered a province to secure a kingdom, and the 
mournful silence of Italy confirmed the policy of the act. 
Savoy and Nice were not more Italian than Normandy was 
English, and each was the cradle of the dynasty which sur- 
rendered it to fate, and grew greater for the cession. The 
province, Italy once developed to a sixth power, must have 
been the cause of incessant jealousy between Italy and France; 
while from its exposed position it could have added nothing 
to the strength of either land. It was wisely relinquished, 
and even the men who sympathise with Garibaldi’s feeling for 
his birthplace, may still believe that it was Cavour, and not 
Garibaldi, whose first thought was for Italy as a whole. 

From the day of the cession, the career of the Italian Pre- 
mier was one unbroken success. His king was still sovereign 
of only the half of Italy, when the minister aided Garibaldi 
to attack the Bourbon dynasty of Naples. Had the guerrilla 
leader failed, Northern Italy would have been clear of all but 
a foiled intrigue. As it was, the rotten house crumbled under 
the first serious attack; and Cavour, representing always the 
Italians, claimed the heritage of the ruin. He had first to 
clear his road. He convinced the Emperor of the French that 
Garibaldi, left to attack Rome, would raise the revolution, and 
then with matchless audacity occupied the Roman States. The 
Pope threatened and howled, Catholic Europe denounced Ca- 
vour as the enemy of the human race, the Emperor withdrew 
his envoy from Turin, and the Italian Premier, smiling as men 
smile when nominated to a forlorn hope, sent an army to com- 
plete the work of Garibaldi, and see that its fruits should be 
gathered by Italy, and not by the revolution. Garibaldi, al- 
ways heartily an Italian, yielded his own project; Naples 
was added to the Italian kingdom, and Victor Emanuel 
was solemnly proclaimed King of the Peninsula. Meanwhile 
the sleepless Premier had been engaged in his old task of 
organising a monarchy. .The unity of Northern Italy had 
been completed, the heavy taxation of Piedmont pressed upon 
Tuscany with acclamations, the strong conscription -laws of 
Sardinia frankly accepted by populations hitherto exempt. 
The army had been raised to rather more than twice its 
strength, the Neapolitan fleet remanned and rendered effective, 
and a Parliament organised for the entire kingdom. If the 
reader will only recollect the difficulties of our own Union, the 
bitter provincial jealousies of Italy, and the danger of giving 
power to States who must of necessity outvote Piedmont, he 
may form some idea of the courage which conceived this plan, 
the masterly ability which evolved from it a Parliament in 
which every interest found a voice, but in which the repre- 
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sentative of Italy, who had just sold an Italian province, was 
left the master still. 

A still greater task was left to be accomplished; Venetia 
and Rome were still outside the Italian kingdom, and appealed 
to Italians,—Venetia as a suffering province, Rome as the essen- 
tial capital of the monarchy. We can hardly estimate the savage 
feeling which the sufferings of Venetia produce in the Italian 
mind. Let our readers recall their feelings when the Indian 
massacres were reported, and remember that to Italians the 
sufferings of their kinsmen were visible as well as audible, and 
they may attain some idea of the fierce sympathy which filled 
the national heart. The instinct of the people was to rush on 
Austria en masse, and perish or set free the people of Venice. 
At the same time the necessity of acquiring Rome became 
daily more apparent. It was the one city all sections of Italy 
could heartily obey. No province, whatever its history or its 
prejudices, could feel degraded by submission to the ancient 
capital of the world. At the same time the Papacy was in- 
triguing actively against the new kingdom, turning Rome into 
an arsenal which furnished every day new weapons for attack. 
The educated classes, raving for Venetia, craved for Rome. Ca- 
vour determined to attack neither. With an audacious wisdom, 
which, as one reads the account, still brings the blood to the 
forehead, he boldly appealed to the people,—bade them stand 
back while he reasoned,—and, in the pause thus gained, 
pointed out the utter insanity of their impatience. To seize 
Rome, it would be necessary to defeat France; to rescue 
Venetia, it was imperative to expel Austria. The educated 
classes listened and comprehended, and, as they monopolise 
the suffrage, sent him up a Parliament which, prepared for all 
sacrifices, still waited to make those sacrifices successful. The 
Revolutionists sank back, angry but cowed ; and Cavour com- 
menced negotiation for Rome, and plans for the simultaneous 
rescue of Hungary and Venice. He had almost succeeded in 
shaking the Emperor, when anxiety and over-work brought on 
an attack of nervous fever. The rest is but too well known to 
our readers ; the incessant bleedings, the gradual sinking, the 
fits of delirium, during which the dying statesman shouted his 
denunciation of the “state of siege” for Naples, and then 
the death, which made Englishmen feel as if—in a foreign 
and Catholic noble—they had each individually lost a friend. 
Count Cavour had woven himself into the popular heart in 
England as well as Italy, and for the first time in our history, 
the prejudiced insular race, so apt to believe that virtue is 
limited by the four seas, mourned openly for the servant of a 
foreign crown. 

The precise nature of the loss thus sustained by Italy will 
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only be revealed by events; but Cavour fulfilled one function 
no other man can ever ‘adequately perform. The country 
needed above all things freedom, yet required at the same 
moment the strong hand of an : able and secret despot. The un- 
questioning confidence felt in Cavour enabled him to combine 
both these necessities. He acted always through a Parliament, 
always refused to violate individual freedom, sometimes seemed 
to fear—as in Naples—lest a just severity should resemble too 
closely the proceedings of an absolutist court. Yet he seldom 
explained his plans. The real negotiations with Napoleon are 
still unknown beyond the palace- walls. He raised loans, sum- 
moned armies, and annexed kingdoms, without calling on Par- 
liament for any thing save the ratification of his acts. He was 
enabled, in fact, by popular trust to perform, without suspend- 
ing the constitution, those tremendous functions the Romans 
comprised within the brief phrase, “see you that the republic 
suffer no wrong.” The want of such an authority may yet be 
severely felt. ‘Ricasoli i is, in all probability, the equal in ability 
of his friend. A cabinet, of many capacities, may execute all 
the plans Cavour’s single sagacity would have carried out. 
But no other man will ever be able to act for Italy as if he 
were its owner, yet be certain of the support of those he has 
kept without information. It was as the representative Italian, 
even more than as the statesman, that Cavour was invaluable 
to Italy. 

The character of the deceased statesman will be very dif- 
ferently described by his admirers from different points of view. 
To the Frenchman, conscious of momentary slavery, its most 
wonderful point seemed the power of guiding without restrain- 
ing the opinion of his countrymen. The slow German ad- 
mired the wily craft against which he felt himself powerless to 
contend, which kept up, even when inactive, a permanent sense 
of peril among his foes. Italians forget every thing in their 
glowing love for one who so heartily and ardently loved the 
“beautiful land.” But to Englishmen, whose records are un- 
stained by the name of even one great traitor, who are ac- 
customed to freedom, and half contemptuous of policy, but 
who resent what they think the over-caution of their own 
statesmen, the marvellous quality of Cavour seems courage. 
The man dared, as if his daring sprang from prescience. 
Whether fighting a colleague, or bravinga stormy Parliament, 
or bidding defiance to half Europe, not only did his courage 
never fail, but he could never be shaken out of a confidence 
so complete as to suggest the idea of a contempt for politics. 
It was this imperturbable humour, this disdain in his manner 
of treating difficulties, which suggested the Mazzinian charge 
that he regarded polities as a game, an amusement, which 
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stretched his faculties to the highest, and in which the reward 
was the struggle rather than the victory. There was some 
slight truth in the accusation ; about as much as in the same 
when brought against the Roman patrician. There are natures 
so strong that the difficulties which to ordinary men seem ap- 
palling, yield them only a delicious excitement. They have the 
lust for civil contest which some men have for battle ; but they 
are not the less earnest because they cannot fear. ‘T'wice within 
two years did Count Cavour dare acts which seemed rather 
those of a Jacobin, of a Saint Just, who cannot crane at the 
leap because he cannot see the chasm, rather than of a deeply 
reflective thinker. The first was when he seized Umbria. 
The consent of the Emperor had been barely extorted, that of 
Europe had not been sought. There was almost the certainty 
of exciting a frenzied wrath in the Catholic world, and rousing 
the lingering fanaticism of Naples to defend the priests. Count 
Cavour dared all; and amidst the screams of the Pope, the 
wrath of conservatives through Europe, he swept his troops 
forward to within sight of Rome. The second example was in 
Naples. The one thing it was supposed the Government dare 
not do, was to strike at the priesthood of the South. The 
population was superstitious, the educated few, the priests 
wealthy and determined. The Premier struck them to the 
ground ; in one decree confiscated their revenues, suppressed 
their superfluous houses, and changed them from an order in 
the State into powerless pensionnaires. The truth is, that, 
popular in his sympathies and imperial in his designs, Cavour 
was in temperament an aristocrat. The contempt with which, 
in the last parliamentary debate at which he assisted, he 
laughed down the idea of Neapolitan resistance, was a true 
index to his mind. His views, once clear to himself, were in- 
flexible ; and the circumstances which to other men seemed 
so insuperable, appeared to him only to call for more vigorous 
exertion. It was the temperament we admire in the Roman 
patricians and in the history of England, but which seems mar- 
vellous, because, though often found in a class, it is seldom so 
conspicuous in the individual. 

We have left ourselves small space to sum up the character 
of Cavour; but if ever man united in himself the highest 
praise of the ancient statesman, “he made asmall State great,” 
with the highest claim of the modern patriot, “he deserved 
well of his country,’—that man was the one whom all that is 
best in Europe has now agreed to mourn. 
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BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING- 
SOCIETIES. 


Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, with an Introduction 
on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. Murray. 

[Reviewed in Article II.] 


The History of Civilization in England. By Thomas Henry Buckle. 
Vol. II. Parker, Son, and Bourn. 

[A volume remarkable for its very dogmatic scepticism, and carrying 

the strange and often foolish theories of its predecessor to even greater 

extremes; but full of interest, and of Mr. Buckle’s one-sided ability. ] 


The Early and Middle Ages of England. By Charles H. Pearson. 
Bell and Daldy. 


[The work of a true scholar, and yet calculated to prove a most useful 
instrument of education in the highest class of schools. ] 


The Monks of the West, from St. Benedict to St. Bernard. By the 
Count de Montalembert. Authorised Translation. 2 vols. Black- 


wood. 


The New Examen; or, an Inquiry into the Evidence relating to certain 
Passages in Lord Macaulay’s History. By John Paget, Barrister- 
at-Law. Blackwood and Son. 

[Noticed in Article IV.] 


The Life of the Right Honourable William Pitt. By Earl Stanhope. 
Vols. I. and II. Murray. 
[Reviewed in Article IX.] 


Some Account of the Life and Opinions of Charles, second Earl Grey. 
By Lieutenant-General C. Grey. Bentley. 


Private Correspondence of Thomas Raikes with the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and other distinguished Contemporaries. Edited by his 
daughter, Harriet Raikes. Bentley. 


My Own Life and Times, 1741-1814. By Thomas Somerville, D.D., 
Minister of Jedburgh. Edmonton and Douglas. 
[A book of shrewd sense and some humour, and extremely well edited.] 
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The Life of Richard Porson. By the Rev. John Watson, M.A., 
M.R.S.L. Longmans. 
[Reviewed in Article V.] 


Memoirs of Edward Forbes, F.R.S. By George Wilson, M.D., 
F.R.S.E, and Archibald Geikie, F.R.S.E. Macmillan. 


[An interesting subject somewhat clumsily treated. ] 


Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight, Lady Companion to the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, with Extracts from her Journals and 
Anecdote-books. 2 vols. Allen. 


[A book full of amusing historical and biographical anecdotes of the 
time. ] 


Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. By E. B. Ramsay, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Dean of Edinburgh. Second Series. 
Edmonton and Douglas. 


Considerations on Representative Government. By John Stuart Mill. 
Parker, Son, and Bourn. 


[A book which, if not quite up to the mark of Mr. Mill’s best works, is 
yet full of thoughtful and able reasoning, and admirably fitted to ex- 
pose the weakness of democratic theory. ] 


Lectures on Colonisation and Colonies, delivered before the University 
of Oxford in 1839, 1840, and 1841. By Herman Merivale, A.M., 
Professor of Political Economy. Longmans. 


The Doctrine of the Atonement of the Son of God. By Henry Solly. 
Whitfield. 


[A thoughtful and earnest book.] 


Miscellaneous Lectures and Reviews. By Richard Whately, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. Parker, Son, and Bourn. 


[Containing some of Dr. Whately’s best essays, but some also very poor 
Review articles, } 


The History and Heroes of the Art of Medicine. By J. Rutherfurd 
Russell, M.D. With Portraits. Murray. 


[A good and amusing book, pervaded by the writer’s homeopathic creed, 
but scrupulously just to the great men of all schools. ] 


Essays from the “ Quarterly Review.” By James Hannay. Hurst 
and Blackett. 


The Province of Jurisprudence determined; being the first part of a 
Series of Lectures on Jurisprudence, or the Philosophy of Positive 
Law. By the late John Austin, Esq. Murray. 


Java; or, How to Manage a Colony. By J. W. B. Money, Barrister- 
at-Law. 2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


[An able book, intended to give us hints on Indian government, but not 
at all adapted for that purpose.] 
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The English Cathedrals of the Nineteenth Century. By A. J. Beres- 
ford Hope, M.A., D.C.L. With Illustrations. Murray. 


The Englishwoman in Italy. Impressions of Life in the Roman States 
and Sardinia during a Ten Years’ Residence. By Mrs. G. Gretton. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa; with Accounts of 
the Manners and Customs of the People, and of the Chase of the 
Gorilla, Crocodile, Leopard, Elephant, Hippopotamus, and other 
Animals, By Paul B. Du Chaillu. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Murray. 

[Amusing enough, if trustworthy. ] 


History of the Siege of Delhi. By an Officer who served there. With 
a Sketch of the leading Events in the Punjaub connected with the 
Great Rebellion of 1857. Black. 


The Punjaub and Delhi in 1857. A Narrative of the Measures by 
which the Punjaub was saved and Delhi recovered during the In- 
dian Mutiny. By the Rev. J. Cave Brown, Chaplain of the Pun- 
jaub Movable Column in 1857. 2 vols. Blackwood and Sons. 


Ten Weeks in Japan. By George Smith, D.D., Bishop of Victoria 


and Hong-Kong. Longmans. 


Ten Years’ Wanderings amongst the Ethiopians, with Sketches of 
Manners and Customs of the Civilized and Uncivilized Tribes 
from Senegal to Gaboon. By Thomas J. Hutchinson, F.R.G.S. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


By-Roads and Battle-Fields in Picardy, with Inciderts and Gather- 
ings by the Way, between Ambleteuse and Ham, including Agin- 
court and Crecy. By G. M. Musgrave, M.A. Illustrated. Bell 
and Daldy. 


Sketching Rambles; or, Nature in the Alps and Apennines. By 
Agnes and Maria E. Catlow. Illustrated. 2 vols. Hogg. 


Wild Life on the Fields of Norway. By Francis M. Wyndham. 


Longmans. 


The English at Home. By Alphonse Esquiros. Translated and 
edited by Lascelles Wraxall. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 


Silas Marner, the Weaver of Raveloe. By George Eliot, Author of 


“ Adam Bede.” Blackwood and Co. 


[As finely conceived and as perfect as “Adam Bede,” though not ad- 
mitting of the same display of various power. ] 


Homeless ; or, a Poet’s Inner Life. By M. Goldschmidt. Hurst and 
Blackett. 
[A novel of real genius, rather ill-proportioned, and occasionally drag- 
ging in interest; tinged, too, with the not very moral idealism of 
Goethe’s school. ] 
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No Church. By the Author of “ High Church.” 3 vols. Hurst 
and Blackett. 

Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trollope. 8 vols. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


[Nearly if not quite equal to “ The Warden” and “ Barchester Towers.”] 
Who Breaks Pays. By the Author of “Cousin Stella.” 2 vols. 
Smith and Elder. 
[Clever. ] 


Under the Spell. By the Author of “Grandmother’s Money.” 3 vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


La Beata. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 


[A pleasant and clever tale.] 


All for the Best. <A Story of Quiet Life. 3 vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. 


The Broken Troth; a Tale of Village Life in Tuscany. From the 
Italian. By Philip Ireton. 2 vols. Macmillan. 


The Poems of Catullus, translated into English Verse, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Theodore Martin. Parker and Bourn. 
[A fine translation, if not quite up to the mark of Mr. Martin’s Horace.] 
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Gir is indispensably necessary that every id which undertakes to replace the 
Loss vce: asioned by Fire, or to provide by a specifie sum, or by an annuity, th 
<a) means of subsistence to the Widow and the Orphan, shi ld be able to show its 
undoubted ability to "perform these engayetucnits, As fmple eviaence of the star ling 
and position of the Royan Insurance Comvany, it may be stated that its 


SUBSCRIBED. CAPITAL IS TWO MILLIONS sTERLIN 


THE CAPITAL ACTUALLY PAID UP AND ACCUMULATED AMOUNTS TO 
UPWARDS OF SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 


Tt cannot be too strongly pressed on the attention of the Assurer that Security is oie 
transactions, and that his object is not aftained 


first desideratum in all Insurance 
from the 


unless the event or contingency against whic : he wishes to guard is provided for, 
moment he has paid his Premiam, under all possible circumstances. 

It is therefére manifest that the Capital of an Insurance C ~ any should be sufficiently 
large to meet all possible demands, and that its amount should be distinctly stated, in ordea 
that i its entire sulficie ancy to meet all claims may plainly appear. 


EPORT BY THE AUDITORS TO THE ANNUAL MEET 
Oy IN AUGUST, 1860, 

ei K investigated the Company’s affairs, when every document, every 
‘**'~ every voucher which we deemed necessary were placed unreservedly in our hands; 
ca and every Deed of Security, on ~which.,property is held, passed either through 
hands or under our eyes.; and after several days of most laborious, careful, and attentive inves- 
f the affairs of the Company, we declare that the Property, representing 
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its Capital and Accumulated Funds, is, in our opinion and judgment 
SGLID, SUBSTANTIAL, AND SECURE. 





THE RAP iD PROGRESS AND POSITION OF THIS BRANCH OF ie cOnPANY'S BUSINES di 
SHEWN BY THE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR: 

In the yoar 1849 the FIRE RESERVED FUND amounted only to ° b sen 

In the Trex following years £27,046 3s. was added to that amount... 

Jn the next THREE years popes 12s, 9d. was added ... 


And ia the past 


FIRE DEPARTMEN 


Making a Total now att unt 


THE TOTAL FUNDS IN HAND ARE, THER 
£283, 665 0O 0 


CAPITAL PAID UP ... ose Lene wee gee tee oe ate ate cee ose ane 
FIRE}RESERVED FUND 2. sco coo cre ss .0ce cee coe pau) 460) 0s 160,142 10 


LIFE .FUND... 207,061 19 
ANNUITY FUNDS... 43,308 13 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS 5,285 16 


£698,863 19 
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THE GOMPA NY is LIKEWISE ENABLED, BY SIMULAR REFERENCES, TO DIRECT THE ATTENTION OF THE 
PUBLIG TO THE WONDERFUL PROGRESS OF THIS BRANCH. 
\ THE PREMIUMS RECEKIVED 
From 1845 to 1854 amounted to c.. 660 ace ace ase ade ace ace one ans £105,16€2-19 2 
From 1855 to 1859 “a. Bped aschi av) ces ae re oe oe 227,830 12 2 
Showing the last FIVE years to be more liek loud! e the amount of the TEN proceding years. 
THE LIFE FUNDS. 
EAH OCRMIEIMICMREIOM «nse "dhes! pip, “sue SH ANSE Ro oad hae lege eds. aks RE Ee -£56,793 1 2 
Do. do. 1859" ee ee ee a ee ll 
Average Annyal Addition f or first TEN years eee eee ee eee 7,000 0 0 
Do. do. last FIVE do... ... one ae oe 30,000 0 @ 
“THE INVESTM ENTS 


.Have not only been made at a mos t favorable rate of Interest, but NO LOSS FROM THEM HAS BEE 
INCURRED —they are in fact strictly available, and might AT ANY TIME BE REALIZED,” 
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THE GREATEST BONUS EVER CONTINUOUSLY ihann BY ANY COMPANY. 
——+oo—— 
S RAPID PROGRESS AND POSITION OF THIS BRANCH WILL BE BEST SHEWN BY THE FOLLOWING 
TATEMENT OF THE NEW LIFE BUSINESS EFFECTED FOR THE— 
No. of Policies. d. New Premiums 
£105,480 GO veers £3,378 1s 5 
178,923 18 10 ........... 5,099 19 10 
206,514 23 4 5,309 18 
329,380 13 Q.. 10,270 8 
| ee oe 13,086 8 
$60 the New Premiums exceed a oer 15,000 © 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR AN ASSURANCE OF £100, 


FOR THE WHOLE TERM OF LIFE. With Profits. 
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LIFE POL IGlES OF THE COMPANY WHEN IN EXISTENCE FOR SOME YEARS 
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THE DIRECTORS INVITE ATTENTION TO A FEW GF THE ADVANTAGES THE ROYAL” OFFERS TO 
ITS LIFE ASSURERS: 
vapite il, and ? V.— Large Participation of Profits by the 


Exemption of the Assured from Liability of Assured, amounting to TWOsTHIRDS of theiy 


Partnership, 
[1.—Moderate Premiums. two entire yeurs 1 


I.- The cuarantee of an ample ¢ 


Hott amount, every Vive years to Policies then 
i exisiele 
III.—Small Charge for Management, Vi Days of Grace allowed with the most 
lV. Cary Settlement of Claims. é liberal int rp retutlon 
XTRA PHT A RY annn — AORTD ARTY 
THE EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS OF THE COMPANY 
ANR THE 
PERFECT SECURITY ITS GREAT RESOURCES AF FORD TO INSURERS, 
Iave been commented upon by moi at of the deading ig Newspapers in the Country. The follawing 
Pr jk. Abs 7 4 fi af the Notices 
THE TIMES MO 6) NEY ARTICLE. 
At the Annual Me eting of the Royal Insurance C ompany, the papers for 1859 stated that 
the Premiums in the Fire Departme nt amounted to £22% LA, showing an increase of 50 per. 


cent, in three years. The losses in British, Foreign, and American De partments amounted ta On, A 
ole 024, the transactions of the year in the Fire Branch giving a profit of €42,ass%. Inthe 3 
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Hit | EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 
ii! . 
Hi) | |= 2 Asctu ary’s Repo rt on the Life Bus FEE Ror RAR ROE gum assured was £1,959,504, the 
j { _ ber of New Policies issued for the pest year being #055, assuring the sum of £434,470, y 
| | Upon the valuation ot the Life Liabilities a Bonus of 2 ae cent. per annum on the original 
i | sum assured has been declared. ‘The Appendix to the A ctuary’s Report enters into the details, || 
Whi? | of the Life transactions of the Company, and contains two diagrams, accompanied with 
Hi | | ¢2bles, exhibiting the mortality experionced.— August 11, 1860, ( 
| ie 
| ¢ No 
| The results SEEDS, MARTUR Ey, and merit the ‘ The “ Royal” GARLQN.. ROBT. re substantial } ‘ R 
4 j rareful attention of all who are in any wayconcerued ¢ eleme nts of success than many ether Cor» | 
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LIST OF THE LIFE-BOAT STATIONS 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 


ENGLAND. IsLte oF Wicut . Grange, LANCASHIRE. ~ .~- Southport. 
= 45 Brooke. 80 Lytham. 
NorRTHUNBERLAND— Dorset. .* . . Lyme Regis. Fleetwood, 
1 Berwick-on-Tweed, | Sourh Devon, . Exmouth. CuMBERLAND, . . Silloth. 
North Sunderland. Teignmouth. IsLEOF MaN. . Castletown. 
Boulmer. CORNWALL. . «+ Fowey. 
Alnmouth, 50 Lizard. ioe 
5 Hauxley. , Penzance. 
Newbiggin. Sennen Cove, 
Cullercoats. St. Ives. SCOTLAND, 
Tynemouth. ° Newquay. AYRSHIRE - . . Ayr. 
DurHam . « Whitburn. , 55 Padstow. 85 Irvine.’ 
10 Seaton Carew. Bude Haven. ARGYLISHTRE .~.« Campbeltown. 
“YORKSHIRE » « Middlesborough. Nort Devon . Appledore, No.1. | Carrnness-sutmrE . Thurso. 
Redcar. ” No. 2. | BanrrsHire. . . Buckie, 
Saltburn. Braunton, Banff, 
Whitby. ELGINSHIRE— 
15 Scarborough, —_— 90 Lossiemouth, 
Filey. ? ABERDEENSHIRE . Fraserburgh. 
a WALES. Firesuirne . ... St. Andrew’s, 
ornsea. aah - 
ea = 4 ning Grkworaisaniee HappDINGTONSHIRE . North Berwick 
20 Mundesley 60 Penarth. 
Bacton. e Porthcawl. 
Palling. ARMARTHENSHIRE—= 
Winterton, Llanelly. é IRELAND. 
Caistor. Carmarthen Bay. | Co, Antrim. . . Portrush. 
25 Yarmouth, No. 1. PEMBROKESHIRE . Tenby. Down . . 95 Groomsport, 
a No. 2. 65 Fishguard. Tyrella + 
SurroLz, . . Lowestoft, CaRDIGANSHIRE— Newcastle, 
Pakefield. Cardigan. Louth . . ~ Dundalk. 
Southwold. Aberystwyth Drogheda, 
30 Thorpeness, No. 1. MERIONETHSHIRE. | Aberdovey, Dupin . . 100 Skerries. 
_ 0. 2. Barmouth. , Wicxtow . . Wicklow. 
Aldborough. CARNARYVONSHIRE— J Arklow. 
Kext . . «© Margate. 70 Portmadoc. Wexrorp . . Cahore, 
Walmer. ANGLESEY . . Lianddwyn. Wexford. 
35 Dover. , ,Rhoscolyn. 105 Rosslare Fort, 
Dungeness, Holyhead. rnsore, 
Sussex . . «© Camber. Cemlyn. WATERFORD— 
Rye. 75 Moelfre — Tramore. 
Hastings. Penmon. --- Dungarvan. 
40 Eastbourne, CARNARVONSHIRE— F Ardmore. 
Newhaven, : Orme’s Head... Cork. . . 110 Youghal. 
Brighton. FLintsHirg . . Rhyl (Tubular). Ballycotton, 
Selsey. —_— Mayo . . 112 Westport, 


Tue object of the Rovat Nationau Lire-Boat InstituTion, for the Preservation of Life from Ship- 
wreck, is to afford assistance to every wrecked person around the Coasts of the United Kingdom. 
The chief means by which the Society hopes to carry this object into effect are :— 
To build, station, and maintain in repair, Life-boats of the most perfect description ; to furnish 


OF THE 


INSTITUTION. 


























them with all necessary Appurtenances, including Houses to preserve them in, and Carriages for 
their conveyance to the spots where their Services are called for; and further, to provide, through 
the instrumentality of Local Committees, for their proper Management, and the occasional 
Exercise of their Crews. 

To confer Honorary Rewards in the form of Medals and Votes of Thanks, and also to grant 
Pecuniary Remuneration to all persons who, at the risk of their own lives, save, or attempt to save, 
— - others on board vessels wrecked, or in distress, upon any part of the Coasts of the United 

ingdom. 

As an index of the necessity for the provision of such a machinery as the aboye, it may be 
stated—that the average loss of life from shipwreck annually on the shores of the United 
Kingdom is 800, 
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Forn of Bequest of Money, Stock, or other Personal Estate. 


I give and bequeath to the Royan NaTionaL Lige-boaT InstiTuTio0N, for the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck, 
founded in 1824, London, the sum of £ Sor the use of the said Institution, and I do hereby direct that 
the same be paid out of my chattels persenal. 


Over. ] 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
Patroness—HeER Most Gracious MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
President.—Vick-Apmirat His Grack tHe Duke oF NortHuMBERLAND, K.G.,.F.1.S, 
Chairman.—Tuomas Barre, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., V.P., Chairman of Lloyd’s. 


Deputy-Chairman.—Tuomas CuaPmay, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., Chairman of Lloyd’s Registry of British 
and Foreign Shipping Society. 


APPEAL. 


Tue Commitrez oF MANAGEMENT have to state that, during the past year, the InstituTIoN has incurred expenses 
amounting to £6,258, 1s. on the following Life-boat Stations :— 


“ “ PENzANCE, Cornwall. Irving, Ayrshire, 
ENGLAND. Sr. lvEs, - im KANTYRE, Argyleshire. 

Newesracorn, Northumberland. Newquay, 5 Bucxkr, Banffshire. 
Sattsurn, Yorkshire. PenartH, Glamorganshire. BAnrFF, 
Finry, Lianpwyny, Anglesey. Sr. ‘AN! DREW’ 8, Fifeshire, 
CaISTOR, Norfolk. LLaNpDuUDNO, Carnarvonshire, Nortu Berwick, Haddingtonshire, 
Atpzorove, Suffolk. Soururort, Lancashire. 
— Kent. LyTHaM, IRELAND. 

RK,» Siu 
Sersry, West Sussex. Sittoti, Cumberland, Portrusn, Antrim. 
GRanGE, Isle of Wight. SCOTLAND. ‘Tyretia, Dundrum Day. 
Brooke, e Ayr, Ayrshire. 


| The Institution has also expended on the repairs, stores, alterations, and inspection of its numerous Life-boats, Boat- 
hotises, and Transporting-carriages, £2,632. 19s., and £1,550 for exercising the crews of its Life-boats, making altogether a 
total of £11,441. 
During the past year the Lrre-BoarTs of the Institution have been instrumental in rescuing the crews of the following 
wrecked vessels :— 
| Schooner Ann Mitchell, of Montrose 1] Brigantine Nancy, of Teignmouth.. 9 | Schooner Admiral Lood, of Rochester 6 
| Schooner Jane Roper, of Ulverstone Smack Wonder, of ‘Teignmouth 2\| Schooner Susan and Isabella, of 
| Brig Pallas, of Shields,......... .-. 3] Brig Scotia, of Sunderland ° ae eee TT rrreee 
| Ship Ann Mitchell, of ——* .». 9] Sloop Three Brothers, of Goole .... Schooner Rose, of Lynn 
| Smack John Bull, of Yarmouth.. Sloop Charlotte, of Woodbridge .... 5 | Brig Prodroma, of Stockton........ 
, Schooner Catherine, of + . PET Brig Ann, of Blyth | Brig Eliza, of Middlesborough 
| Barque Niagara, of. Shields . Sloop Hope, of Dublin . Brigantine Freia, of Konigsberg . 
| A Barge of ‘Teignmouth 2| Schooner Druid, of Aberystwith . Diana, of Fredr ikshamn . 
Brig George and James, of London . Barque Vermont, of Halifax, U.S... 16) Brig Gloucester, of South Shields . 
Brig Zephyr, of Whitby ........... 6 | Schooner William Keith, of Carnarvon - 
| Coble Honour, of Cullercoats 3| Brig, Flying Fish, of W ‘hitby Total 
Schooner Eliza, of North Shields . Smack Llizabeth Ann, of Lyme Regis 3 | | 
| Barque Oberon, of Liverpooi Steam Dredge, at Newhaven 9 | 
! For these and other Life-boat Services the Institution has voted £908. 8s. 4d. as rewards. It has also granted rewards 
| amounting to £203, 4s. for saving 245 shipwrecked persons, by shore-boats and other means, making a total of 455 persons 
| saved from a watery grave. 
During the few months that have passed of the present year (1861), the Life-boats of the Institution have also been 
instrumental in rescuing nearly Two Hundred persons from different shipwrecks. 

The public cannot but sympathise with the vigorous efforts now being made by this Society, to save the lives of Ship- 
wrecked Crews. Their help was never more needed than at the present time, when, through the extraordinary exertions 
| the Society has made within the past few years, it has now One Hundred and Twelve Life-boats under its management, 
| for the maintenance of which, in a state of thorough efficiency, a large permanent annwal income is absolutely needed, if 
| its humane mission is to be perpetuated, 

THOMAS BARING, Chairman. 


THOMAS CHAPMAN, Deputy-Chairman. 
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The Committee gratefully acknowledge ihe following Contributions :— 


on 


Harvey, Rev. G.G.,and Mrs. . . don. 
Her Majesty's Ship St. Jean DAC ve, Captain, 
Officers, and Grew of 1. . « © « 6 «© «8 
Knowles & Foster, Messrs. . . . ord don, 
Lanesborough, The Earlof . . e annual 
Legacy of Captain Bowerbank, R. N. oa 
Moore,General. . . . . - «+ annual 
Moore, Rev. G. B.. - 3dons. 
Ransomes & Sims, Me ssrs., ” Clerks & 
Workmen in their employ, . ° don. 
Ruskin, J., Esq. . eo 6 e 6 annual 
Stopford, Capt. Id, RN. ; . annual 


Her MAsrsty THE QUEEN . . « annual 
| Baring, Thomas, Esq., M.P. FB - s., VP. don. 
See 5 « - annual 
| Chapman, Thomas, Esq., FRS., °y. Ps. don. 
, Coutts and Co., Messrs., Bankers. . annual 
| Crossley, Messrs., and Son, Halifax . annual 
' Digby, G. W. , Esq., Sherborne Castle . — 
' Duckworth, Mrs., Orchard Leigh — 
| Fanshawe, Vice-Admiral Sir wa K.C.B. 2nd ee 
| Gill, Garner, Esq., Thetford. . ° don. 
| Greenwood and Batley, Messrs., Leeds, annual 
|Hallifax, Miss, Chadacre. . . . . don. 
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i 
Donations and Annual Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Messrs. Wirurs, Percrvan and Co., 76 Lom- 


bard Street ; Messrs. Courts and Co.,59 Styand; Messrs. Herries, FARQUHAR, and Co., 16 St. James’s Street, London ; 
by all the London and Country Bankers; by the several Metropolitan Army and Navy Agents; and by the Secretary, 
RicuarpD Lewis, Esq., at the Office of the Institution, 14 Joun Street, ADELrut, London, W.C, 


(3.) [Over. 











BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE 


ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


Tue OBJECTS oF THE ASSOCIATION ARE:—‘‘ Jo give a strongur impulse and more systematic 
direction to scientific inquiry ; to promote the intercourse of those who cultivate science in different 
parts of the British empire with one another and with foreign philosophers; to obtain a more 
general attention to the objects of science and a removal of disadvantages of a public kind which 


impede its progress.” 


[FOR LIST OF OFFICERS, SEE PAGE 4.] 
Reception Reom, The Portico, Manchester, 
June, 1861. 
The Local Committee of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science announce that the Meeting for this year 
will be held in Manchester, and will commence on Wednesday, the 
4th of September next, under the Presidency of Witiiam Farr- 
BAIRN, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., &e. 


On this occasion it is fully expected that there will be present 
many of the Corresponding Members of the Association, and a large 


number of British Members, to all of whom the special inducements 
offered by the City of Manchester and its populous and industrious 
neighbourhood are well known. The time appointed for the meeting 
has been arranged for the convenience of members of Foreign as 
well as British Universities, and, as the facilities for arriving in 
Manchester are now very complete, there is every reason to 
anticipate a meeting of unusual extent and interest. Both the 
General! and Local Officers will exert themselves to make the visit of 


their associates on this occasion agreeable and satisfactory. 


The Local Committee are preparing, amongst other arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of the Association, besides — special 
lectures on some interesting branches of Science and open Soirées 
to be held in the Free Trade Hall, the following special exhibitions, 
Viz. : 

An exhibition illustrative of the history, progress, and 
achievements of Photographic Art in its several branches, and 
Photographie Apparatus ; 

And a similar exhibition of Telegraphic Science and 


Apparatus ;— 


[TURN OVER. 





A very extensive exhibition of modern Microscopes and 
Microscopie Objects ; 

And exhibitions of specially interesting Zoological, 
Botanical, and Geological Specimens, Chemical Products, 
Philosophical Apparatus, and Mechanical Models; 


Excursions to’ neighbouring localities of scientific or 
general interest will be provided for, and 

Arrangements made for extensive access to Establish. 
ments in the neighbourhood, where Visitors may have the 
opportunity of seeing various branches of Local Industry 
and Practical Science in operation. 


The Local Secretaries will be glad to be informed ag early as 
may be convenient, of the intention of any Visitor to be present 
at the meeting; and on receiving the necessary (and timely) com- 


munication, will be happy to render such assistance as they can 
in arranging for Visitors any lodging accommodation they ‘may 
require. 





THE SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS OF THE MEETING WILL BE ALLOTTED 
IN THE UNDERMENTIONED SECTIONS: 

The following Gentlemen have undertaken to act as Sccretaries of Local Sectional Com- 
mittecs until the commencement of the Meeting, and will be glad to reccive communications 
relating to the business of their several departments. 

Section A.—MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
Professor R. B. Crirron, B.A Owens College, Manchester. 
THomas Hereris, Esq Princess-street, ditto 
Section I3.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
Professor’ H. E. Roscor, B.A., Ph.D Owens College, Manchester. 
Rosrert Rumney, Esq Ardwick, ditto 
Section €.—GEOLOGY. 
Joun Arxinson, Esq., F'.G.S.........- Thelwall, near Warrington. 
Rey. Grorer Preruins, M.A.......04. Dickenson Road, Rusholme, Manchester. 
Section B.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
THomas Axtcock, Esq., M.D Upper Brook-street, Manchester. 
GEorGE Mostzy, Esq St. Peter's Square, ditto 
Sub-Section 1.—PHYSIOLOGY. 
Watr1am Roserts, Iisq., M.D 186, Oxford Road, Manchester. 
Tomas Wrinpsor, Esa., M.R.C.S....... Piccadilly, ditto 
Section E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 
Principal J. G. GREENWwoop, B.A Owens College, Manchester. 


Section F.—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
Professor R. C. Curistiz, M.A. ........Owens College, Manchester. 


Section G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
Joun Ropinson, Esq..... Miah suhiceak The Atlas Works, Gt. Bridgewater-st., Manchester. 


R. D: DARBISHIRE, 

ALFRED NEILD, Local Secretaries 
ARTHUR RANSOME, [ jor the Meeting. 
H. E. ROSCOE, 





Communications intended for presentation to the Sections, are 
expected to be forwarded in letters, addressed either to the Assistant- 
General Secretary, at “The Portico,’ Manchester, or to one of the 
Secretaries of the Local Sectional Committees, pro tem.; and to be 
accompanied by a statement whether the author will be present, and 
on what day, so that the business of the Sections may be satisfac- 
torily arranged. 

As the objects of the Association are specifically scientific, papers 
on subjects not so characterised, as on questions of History, Biography, 
Literature, or Art, however interesting, are necessarily inadmissible. 

Gentlemen desirous of attending the meeting, may make their 
choice of being proposed as Life Members, paying £10 as a compo- 
sition, or Annual Subscribers, paymg an admission fee of £1, and 
(additional) £1 annually, or Associates for the Meeting, paying £1. 

Ladies may become Members on the same terms as Gentlemen ; 
and Ladies’ Tickets (transferable io Ladies only) may be obtained in 
the Reception Room, by Members, on payment of £1. 

Life Members receive gratuitously the Reports of the Association 
which may be published after the date of payment. 

Annual Subscribers receive gratuitously the Report of the Asso- 
ciation for the year of their subscription, and for every following year 
of subscription, without intermission. Associates for the Meeting 
are entitled to the Report of the Meeting, at two-thirds of the 
publication price. 

In order to facilitate arrangements for the Meeting, it is desirable 
that application for Tickets should be made as EARLY AS POSSIBLE. 

Forms of Proposal will be supplied in the Reception Room during 
the Meeting ;. or the names of candidates for admission may be 
transmitted to the Local Secretaries. 

As the funds which the Association has to expend for its scientific 
objects consist only of the payments made by its members and 
associates, it is particularly desirable that every opportunity should 
be taken of increasing their number. 

Compositions and Subscriptions of new Members or Associates 
will be received by the Local Secretaries until the commencement of 
the meeting ; afterwards, as well as the Subscriptions and Arrears of 
former Members, by the Local Treasurer. 

New Life Members will receive the Volume of Transactions for 
this and future years gratis as will also Annual Subscribers during 
the continuance of their subscription. 





For information respecting the Local arrangements, application may be made to any of 
the Local Secretaries for the Meeting. oo r : 
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President Elert. 
WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, Esq., C.E., LL.D., F.RS., &e: 
rad 


Virr-Hrvsidents Elect. 
The EARL OF ELLESMERE, F.R.G.S. | JAMES ASPINALL TURNER, Esg., M.P. 
The LORD STANLEY, M.P.,- D.C.L., JAMES PRESCOTT JOULE, Esq., LL.D., 
F.R.G.S. . F.R.S., &¢., President of the Literary and 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, | Philosophical Society of Manchester. 
D.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. | EATON HODGKINSON, Eso., F.R.S., 
Sm PHILIP DE MALPAS GREY M.R.LA., M.I.C.E., Professor of the 
EGERTON, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., Mechanical Principles of ‘Engineering 
F.G.S., &c. in University Coliege, London. 
Sin BENJAMIN HEYWOOD, Banr., F.R.S. | JOSEPH WHITWORTH, Esa., F.R.S., 
THOMAS BAZLEY, Esqa., M.P. M.I.C.E. 


Geurral Serretary. 


The Rev. ROBERT WALKER, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Experimental Philosophy in 
he University of Oxford; Culham Vicarage, Abingdon. 


Assistant-General Secretary. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Esq., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.8., Professor of Geology in the 


University of Oxford; Museum House, Oxford. 


General Creasnrer. 


JOHN TAYLOR, Ese., F-R.S., 6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 


Coral Ureasurer for the Meeting af Alauchester. 
ROBERT PHILIPS GREG, Esq., F.G.S.,: Manchester. 


LOCAL SECRETARIES FOR THE MEETING. 


R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq,, B.A., F.G.S., 21, Brown Street, Manchester. 

ALFRED NEILD, Esq., Mayfield, Manchester. ; 
ARTHUR RANSOME, Ese., M.A., M.B., M.R.C.S., St. Peter’s Square, Manchester. 
H. E. ROSCOE, B.A., Ph.D., F.C.S., Owens College, Manchester. 
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. Light and Sunlight. 

. The Eaftern Church: its Paft and its Future. 
. The Interior of Britifh North America. 

. Lord Macaulay’s Hiftory of England. 
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. The Civil War in. America. 
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No. XXVI. will appear on the 30th September 1861. 








